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The NEW AUSTRAL MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTURE 


AUSTRAL has developed another STANDARD 
for schools, perfected by the Austral Engineers 
who produced the AUSTRAL Window, Ward- 
robe and Folding Partition. The New AUSTRAL 


Multi-Use Blackboard Fixture is ultra-modern 


rorTTAT TU TTY LUND asa , 
us un } and is the first attempt to make blackboard 


space more flexible. It is the result of research 
and study in order to make the classroom more 
practical and convenient and to facilitate, im- 


prove and inspire instruction. 


The same fine qualities and service, which are 
found in all AUSTRAL products, are equally a 
part of this new Blackboard Fixture. A com- 


plete description is contained in a new folder 


ib 


| CHINN which will gladly be sent on request. 


\\ HAE 


1. The New AUSTRAL Multi-Use Blackboard Fixture 
transforms a single room within a minute's time into a 
place adapted for Art, Music, Nature Study, Craft, 
Exhibition, and many other purposes, thus saving the 
additional cost of individual rooms for these purposes: 
and the use for class purposes of such rooms in exist- 
ing buildings. 

2. It unifies interest in one room and aids the teacher 
in imparting knowledge. 

3. Either Blackboard area (as shown opposite) or, 
when reversed, Corkboard area (as shown above) are 
available. Two metal brackets attached to the chalk 
rail strip permit the leaf to be brought forward into 
easel position as shown above. With leaf in vertical 
position, a board may be placed on the brackets and 
used as a base for displaying work. Or the leaf may 
be removed entirely and serve as a display board in 


corridors or other locations as desired. 


4. Even a young student can arrange the AUSTRAL 
Blackboard Fixture for its varicus uses. It is olways at 


the proper visual height. 


5. It is durable, compact, easily installed, works 


smoothly, and forms an attractive unit in the room. 


AUSTRAL SALES (ORP 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Res is the framework of the school, playground 
and athletic field. 


New, clean, bright fence makes the whole prop- 
erty look ship-shape and gives children a pride in 
their school and the school authorities. 

To provide a fence that will look new for years, 
Bethlehem Steel Company has introduced a new 
process for zinc-coated wire, known as BETHANIZED 
Wire. It has a satiny, silvery finish, which stays 
bright for years. The application of zinc by an 
electric process so impregnates the steel base that the 
effect is that of a zinc wire with a steel core. 


BETHANIZED WIRE can be woven into fence with- 


out fracture or flaking and is available to all makers 
of fence. 

The longer life makes a lower cost per year for a 
fence of BETHANIZED WIRE, resulting in economy 
to the taxpayer. 

Specify BETHANIZED WIRE in your fence orders if 
you want fine-looking fence. If, in addition, you 
would like much longer life and lower maintenance 
cost, specify that the wire shall carry at least 2.4 oz. 
of zinc per sq. ft. of surface. 

A folder giving details of BETHANIZED Wire will 
be sent on request to any school-board of- 
ficial, or, at his request, to any manufac- 
turer of fence. 
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Any School Can Be Fire-Safe 


Security Against Fire Hazard Attained at Moderate Cost Through Steel Joist Floor Construction— 


TATISTICS show that in this country 
five fires occur in schools every day. 

But even without this startling fact, 
no one would question the supreme im- 

portance of fire-safety in schools. Yet 
' large numbers of schools built within 
recent years are of inflammable 
construction. 

Why? 

The answer, no doubt, lies in the 
fact that methods of fireproofing in 
general use when those buildings were 
put up were very expensive. 


But new methods have been devel- 
oped, with the result that today any 
school, from two-room grade to large 
consolidation, can be made fire-safe at 
very moderate cost. 


Obviously, every fire is a slight fire 
at the start; and if it can be confined 
to a small area it will remain slight, 
and burn itself out. That explains why 
the key element in fireproofing is the 
floors. With fire-resistant floors, fire 
encounters an impassable barrier to its 
tendency to spread and is practically 
certain to be localized. 


The importance of fireproof floor 
construction is especially marked in the 
case of the first floor, because more 
than 70 per cent of all fires originate in 
the basement. A fireproof structure 
for the first floor keeps the rest of the 
building securely separated from the 
part where most fires get their start. 

A fireproof floor structure can be 
built economically with Kalman Steel 
Joists. These joists, incidentally, are 
of the open-web type, and reach the 
building site in the exact lengths 








Kalman Steel Joists with bridging, ready for application of metal lath, to be followed by pouring of 
concrete floor slab. 


required, so that the builder has no cut- 
ting or fitting to do. After the joists 
are in position metal lath is laid across 
the tops of the joists and securely fas- 
tened, and the concrete floor slab poured 
to a depth of 2 inches. Metal lath is 
also attached to the bottoms of the 
joists, and the plaster ceiling applied. 

Tests have demonstrated that a floor 
structure built in this way will resist 
fire for a continuous period of two 
hours. 


Kalman Floor Construction not only 
provides security against fire but has 
other features that greatly improve a 
school building. Kalman Joists never 
shrink to cause ugly cracks where the 
walls and floor meet, letting in cold air 
and insects. Furthermore, a floor struc- 
ture built in this way transmits very 


little sound; noises overhead do not 
disturb the classrooms below. 

Kalman Floor Construction is not 
new or untried. It has been used in 
many buildings, of all types—not only 
in schools but apartment houses, hotels, 
office buildings and residences. 

In many communities today over- 
crowded schools are leading boards of 
education to consider additional facili- 
ties. Because they make it possible 
to provide security against fire at very 
moderate cost, Kalman Steel Joists are 
worth considering for any school build- 
ing now being planned, regardless of 
how large or how small it may be, or 
the budget limitations. 

KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


i ‘4 i 
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Representative schools in which Kalman Steel Joists were used. Left: Lindenhurst High School, Lindenhurst, Long Island, N. Y. Louis Inglee, Architect; Zerbe 
Construction Co., Contractor. Right: San Fernando School, San Antonio, Texas. Leo M. J. Dielmann, Architect; Dielmann Construction Co., Contractor. 
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HIS FIRE / 


He STANDS, a horrified onlooker, watching the 
streams of water play unavailingly against the smoke- 
shrouded school. And there comes to him the sickening 
realization that this fire is 4ts—almost as completely as 
though he had applied a torch to the building. 


What-a tragic mistake he had made, what a frightful 
responsibility he had lightly assumed, when he cast 
the deciding vote against fire-safe construction, gam- 
bling with precious lives and valuable property for the 
sake of a paltry saving in building cost! 


Don't take chances with fire. The results are too 
terrible, too costly, when you lose. And why accept 
so grave a risk, when any school building can be made 
secure against fire, with very slight addition to the 
building cost, by using Kalman Floor Construction? 


A school with floors built with Kalman Steel Joists 
is virtually fire-safe because these joists, with concrete 
and plaster, form a barrier that fire cannot pass. Tests 
have proved Kalman Floor Construction capable of 


Kalman Steel Joists 
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successfully resisting fire continuously for more than 
two hours. 


Fire-safety at moderate cost is only one of the advan- 
tages offered by Kalman Joists. They make a floor struc- 
ture that never shrinks to form ugly cracks where walls 
and floor meet, letting in cold air and vermin. A floor 
structure that absorbs sound and vibration, preventing 
noises overhead from disturbing classrooms below. 


Any school is safer, more healthful, more efficient, 
when built with Kalman Steel Joists. If you are planning 
a school building ask your architect about Kalman 
Joists. The chances are he knows them, and has 
specified them for schools or other structures. 


KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION, Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
Kalman Fireproof Floor Construction consists of rigidly-bridged joists, con- 


crete floor slab, and plaster ceiling. Any of the usual floor finishes may 
used with this type of construction. 
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— are here AGAIN! 


4,000,000 children (approximately) will enter school for 
the first time this fall. A new group of interested and insistent 
parents will place the responsibility for their children’s safety 
squarely on your shoulders. 


At first, this invading force of youthful energy and enthu- 
siasm may seem but a replacement of the somewhat disciplined 
army which left school last spring. But conditions are chang- 
ing. Month by month the number of motor vehicles becomes 
larger, year by year the speed of traffic becomes faster. Con- 
sequently, the dangers to school children are becoming con- 


stantly greater. Your new pupils will have to be guarded more 
carefully. 


Cyclone Fence has saved thousands of lives. It will materially 
reduce the possibility of traffic accidents when erected on your 
property. It is a positive barrier separating children from 
danger. Carefully placed gates afford orderly exit and en- 
trance. The cost when computed in terms of accident preven- 
tion is negligible. An accurate estimate covering the complete 
cost, and erection, if you desire, of a genuine Cyclone Fence 
will be furnished on request; there will be no obligation to 
you. Write for catalog: Address Dept. A. S. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
iY, 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITEDILS states STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, General Offices, Oakland, Calif. 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence but fence manufactured exclusive- 
ly by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark. 


(yclone Fence 








MM SIMPLIFY SUPERVISION WITH 8 


"ROCKFORD*® 


COMBINATION 


LOCKS =: 


The Rockford Line of Com- 
bination School Locks pro- 
vides a type suitable for 
every school lock need. 
Rockford locks have the 
latest developments in com- 
bination and latching fea- 
tures. Rockford Shackle 
Locks are self-locking. In- 
sert the shackle and the 
lock is locked. To open, it 
is necessary to redial the 
combination. Rockford 
Shackle Locks may be mas- 
ter keyed with a paracen- 
tric type key in series with 
other Rockford School 
Locks. This simplifies super- 
\ vision. Write for further in- 
formation concerning the 
convenience, safety and 
_ economy of Rockford School 
Locks. 














Natronal Lock Co. 
Ze Rockford, [lfinois & BE 


ERECT YOUR NEW STADIUM OR GRANDSTAND 
AS AN EMERGENCY WORK RELIEF PROJECT! 


... the answer to a question that is worrying many school 
executives. They know that they need outdoor seating 
facilities . . . but where is the money coming from? 





In certain sections, state and fed- 
eral funds are now available for 
school or municipal projects which 
win Government approval. Cannon 
construction readily jmeets these 
rigid requirements! All labor and 
materials are local thus benefitting 
the entire community. The structure 
is permanent and can be made to 
pay for itself. 

Life-time Steel and Concrete at the 
Cost of Temporary Steel and Wood 
INVESTIGATE! The Cannon type 
of stadium or grandstand combines 
every known advantage with en- 
tirely new features. It offers greater 


strength . . . reinforced concrete 
with a 100% safety factor! Plus 
exceptionally low cost . . . because 





of an original application of ac- 


cepted engineering principles! 
NEW 27-ACRE RECREATIONAL and educational CONSIDER these exclusive feat- 
center (an Emergency Work Relief Project at . : . 
Hudson, N. Y.) where Cannon design and specifi- es 29 om unobstructed treads, 
cations are being used. A—Baseball Grandstand, wind-tight, water-tight, slip-proof ; 


900 seats. B—Football Stadium, 900 seats. C— comfortable California redwood 
Tennis Bleacher. All are Cannon-type construction 


; strip seats elevated above concrete; 
—reinforced concrete. Contracts awarded on the f sibility : | ‘¢ 
basis of low cost and general superiority. perfect visibility; ample provision 


for locker rooms and storage space. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE WINS! Cannon-type a ae oy — on = - 

construction. Actually cost less to build than was cul oon. eee a : ye 4 or Ps : 

estimated for steel. Niagara University Stadium, 2 on eee ee ee eee 
Capacity—4500 seats. WRITE ‘ ‘ 

at once for full information. Learn 

r a . -——~q how Cannon works -with you—either assum- 

Pm tum - 3 ing entire construction; or on a fee basis. 

| ; Learn how your school may be able to avail 

itself of Government funds. A postcard brings 
descriptive brochure. No obligation. 


CANNON 


STADIUM & SEATING CO. 
Address: Dept. 9A, Gen. Sales Offices, 
20 N. Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Stadiums, Bleachers, Grandstands, Balconies 
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diator, controlling steam supply to a “‘Heating Zone.” 


The diagram suggests a DUO-STAT at the “‘last’’ ra- 
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HERE'S HOW WE CUT 
DOWN"COLD TRADING’ 
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T is almost inevitable for colds and other similar infet- 

tions to be passed around where groups of school chil- 
dren are brought together day after day. But there’s one 
simple, dependable measure that can help reduce “cold 
trading”’ to a minimum. Individual paper towels are solv- 
ing this problem in countless schools and colleges through- 
out the country. 

A.P.W. Onliwon Towels have more than proved their 
worth in this respect. They are soft and pleasant to use. 
They are made specifically for the job expected of them. 
Absorbent to a higher degree than most towels. Large, 
and served from their neat cabinets double-folded to in- 
sure thorough drying. 

Onliwon cabinets dispense but one towel at a time, 
keeping the remainder as fresh and pure as when they 
left the mill. Because a single Onliwon Towel does the 
work of several ordinary towels you can expect marked 
economy to follow their installation. 

To bring your washrooms completely up-to-date, and 
insure the finest, safest appointments available, install 
A.P.W. Onliwon Tissue along with Onliwon Towels. It 
will pay. See about it today. 


Without obligation, write A.P.W.Paper Co.,Albany,N.Y.,forsamples 


and/or name of local distributor as near you as your telephone. 
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@ “You might just as well 
specify a frame building for a 
school structure as a fountain 
that isn’t a Halsey Taylor.’’ So 


said an architect in referring to 





Halsey Taylor fountains. Obso- 
lescence is a thing of the past, 
once they are installed. Patented 
and practical automatic stream 
control, two-stream projector, 


non-squirting. Get the facts! 
8 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


rlALSEY TAYLOR % 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 








ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 
Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 
Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 


nearest office (see your phone directory). 





THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


i OFFICES IN 43 CITIES | 
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Proviso Township 
High School 
Maywood, Illinois 





















Jos. C. Llewellyn 
Company 


ARCHITECTS 


Holds to Maple after 35 years’ experience 
with school flooring problems 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
eficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 


“Maple floors were decided upon for the classrooms, 
study halls, and also the gymnasium of this building, 
largely as the result of the experience of the principal 
of the school with various types of floors in the earlier 
portions of the building. 

It was easy for us to support his preference as, after 
thirty-five years’ experience with school floors, we are 
still using Maple in a large proportion of our work. 
Maple gives a hard, fine grained, smooth and lasting 
wearing surface, requiring little refinishing, is adapted 
to the fastening down of desks, and at the same time 
has enough warmth and elasticity to be easy on the 
feet.” Jos. C. LLEWELLYN COMPANY, 

Architects and Structural Engineers 


outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 


Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 


or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple: 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 







must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. M A 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F 


* 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MEMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Wis. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W.Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Let our Service and 
Research Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 

Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Wlinois 
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Epidemics and 
EPIDEMICS 


WE seldom appreciate that we have 
an epidemic of good health when people are healthy. We 
are quick to recognize an epidemic of sickness when a group 
of people contract the same disease. 





We do not recognize an epidemic of good banking when few 
banks fail. An epidemic of bank failures becomes apparent 
when banks begin to close. 


ture was abundant and the years fruitful. We were quick 
to recognize an epidemic of want when rain ceased to fall 


| We were slow to recognize an epidemic of plenty when mois- 
| 

| and the harvests failed. 

| 


And yet we have more good health than sickness; we have 
more successful banks than failures; we have more years of 
plenty than of want. 


The epidemic of good banking has saved 994% of the 
peoples’ yearly deposits since 1923. The epidemic of bad 
banking has caused a loss of 4% of 1% of the active yearly 
deposits during the same period. 


We overlook the banks that are open and emphasize those 
that are closed. 


We overlook the taxpayers who can and do pay taxes and 
| stress those who do not or can not. 


We forget the schools that operate normally and stress those 
which do not. 


It seems characteristic that negative epidemics have greater 
influence than positive ones. 


We had an epidemic of school economy because a few dis- 
tricts found it necessary to economize. 


It is important to analyze the viewpoint. In so doing we 
find that by far the greater number of school districts are 
able to function normally but many of these districts have 
been subjected to the influence of the negative epidemic of 
the few who could not do so. 


If we could have had the positive epidemic instead of the 
| negative prevail, most schools would have continued to 
| operate at normal. 





We failed to recognize that we could have an epidemic of 
constructive school progress; that retarded districts were 
greatly in the minority. 


If school officials will get this viewpoint of the positive, we 
will immediately have an epidemic of normally functioning 
schools. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
176 W. ADAMS STREET ASSOCIAT ION CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| ra COUPEE schools WAT KOerea COU wate 


nation... Public Address Systems! 


In the SOUTH, 


for example, a partial list of Western 


Electric equipped schools includes: 


Hope High School, Hope, Ark. 
La Salle School, New Orleans, La. 
Jeff Davis School, New Orleans, La. 
City High School, Bastrop, La. Scores of schools, both large and small, find Western 
Electric Public Address and Program Distribution equip- 
ment of great value. 

These Systems pick up speech or music—amplify it—dis- 
tribute it through loud speakers to one or many rooms. 
Microphones may be installed in principal’s office, auditor- 
ium, gymnasium or other suitable places. With a Repro- 
ducer Set (plays records) added, this System aids in teaching 
music appreciation and language courses. Add a Radio Re- 
ceiver, and broadcasts of educational value may be heard in 
any classroom. 

The name Western Electric—maker of Bell Telephones— 
assures dependability and highest tonal quality. For full de- 
5 AA SE: A ante Ah AN SU AAs ne nt tails, mail the coupon—or telephone Graybar’s nearest branch. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. ASBJ-9-34 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


, | 
| Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the Pro- | 
| gram Distribution and Public Address Systems. 

| " | | 
| a | 
| 1 


Webster Junior High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
School for Deaf, Austin, Tex. 
Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Tex. 
Galveston Junior High School, Galveston, Tex. 


East End Junior High School, Richmond, Va. 


a PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION & PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


ADDRESS 
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Dirro and Ditto Workbooks have emancipated 
my teachers”, writes one superintendent of schools. 
“It has given them more leisure from their 
work, saved valuable teaching hours and best of 
all, it has improved their teaching methods.” 
* * * * 
This is only one of several hundred similar statements 
received from superintendents, principals, and teachers 
all over the country. 

You can easily understand how Ditto Workbooks elimi- 
nate hours of overtime work for teachers. These books 
provide practice materials and supplementary lessons for 
pupils. Teachers are freed from the drudgery of night work 
and pupils are saved valuable teaching hours. 

Ditto Workbooks are printed in Ditto reproducing ink. 
Any page from these books when torn out at the perfora- 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Yes, I'd like to receive your booklet “Emancipating the Teacher” describing completely Ditto’s service to schools. No obligation, of course. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


INCORPORATED e 





HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. e 










Says Superintendent of Schools 


tion and taken to Ditto or to any other gelatine 
or hectograph duplicator, will reproduce 100 or 
more copies. Thus one Ditto Workbook actually is 
equivalent to one hundred ordinary workbooks. 


More than forty Ditto Workbooks are now 
available for your use in Primary Grade Wordstudy, 
English, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Art, Algebra, 
Geometry and Physics. They are being prepared 
by the highest type of educators and edited with the 
greatest care. 


You owe it to yourself as a progressive educator to inves- 
tigate Ditto and Ditto Workbooks. Send the coupon today 
for our new book —“Emancipating the Teacher’. It des- 
cribes completely Ditto’s service to schools and lists all of 
the books and stock forms available. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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What Do School 
Budgets Show? 


eo school authorities throughout the 
United States have entered upon the 
task of budgetmaking. Some have completed 
their work, others are still in the midst of 
the same. 


The budgets in their accepted form not 
only note the financial ability of the locality 
but also something of the optimism which 
obtains among school officials. 


While here and there the budgets remain 
the same as last year and in some instances 
lower, it is indeed gratifying to note that on 
the whole there is a decided upward tend- 
ency. Picking up items at random we may 
note a few which are indicative of the rest, 
as follows: 


La Grange, Ill., authorized an upward re- 
vision of salaries to teachers in the lower 
salary bracket. 


Fairfield, Iowa. School budget same as 
last year, adopted without objections. 


Kansas City, Kans., will sell school bonds 
amountinig to $448,611 for its building pro- 
gram. 


Austin, Minn., will reduce its school-bond 
indebtedness from $963,000 to $473,000. 


Duluth, Minn., board of education voted 
to restore salary cuts from 4 to 19 per cent. 


Salem, Oreg., the total teachers’ salaries 
will be $164,070, as against $146,147 last 
year. . i) 


Newport, Va., restores half of a 10-per- 
cent salary reduction. 


Toledo, Ohio, board of education agreed 


to raise pay of 475 teachers for 1934-35 
term. 


Shawnee, Okla., reports slight increase 
in pay for teachers throughout the county. 


Tulsa, Okla. An 8-per-cent increase re- 
stores salary paid a year ago. 


St. Louis, Mo. A $2,000,000 school-build- 
ing program has been entered upon. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. The school budget for 
1934-35 is higher by $5,031.42. 


Chicago will receive federal aid to pay 
$27,000,000 in back salaries due to the 
teachers of that city. 


And so we might continue to enumerate 
a thousand similar instances showing the 
breaking clouds on the financial horizon. 


THE EDITOR 
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and it wasn't his fault at all 


ANY achild is thought to be dull and backward when it 
isn’t that at all. When the proper schoolroom air con- 
ditions are not maintained, serious results are certain to 
follow. Children subjected to low temperatures become 
uncomfortable, restless and ill at ease. When rooms are 
overheated, children become dull, inattentive and fatigued. 
And such conditions, if they occur frequently, are certain 
to reflect themselves in the report cards at the end of the 
month. The problem of maintaining air conditions which 
would keep children quiet and mentally alert, is a difficult 
one; but, happily, it has been solved. This problem was solved 
by the unit system of ventilation introduced by The 
Herman Nelson Corporation. Today this method is best ap- 
plied with the Univent and Her-Nel-Co Air-Conditioner. 
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High Schools and the Problem of ‘Taxation’ 


Dr. Eugene S. Lawler, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The great question of how we may support 
our high schools is part of a larger one — how 
we may support the necessary governmental 
functions of our country. If our high schools 
are properly maintained in accordance with the 
needs of the times, expenditures for their sup- 
port can be counted upon to increase during 
the next few years. , 

In addition to anticipated changes in the 
conduct of secondary education, there is the 
prospect of a continued larger attendance in 
secondary schools, in contrast to the oftentimes 
diminished attendance in the elementary grades 
due to the slackening in the birth rate. The in- 
creased attendance in high schools is due to the 


elimination of youth from industry and the. 


consequent greater demand for high-school edu- 
cation can be expected to continue and unfor- 
tunately these increased demands for secondary 
education have come upon us in the midst of a 
tremendous depression. Just when secondary 
education has needed to expand the most, the 
funds to finance such expansion have been cut 
off. 

In a way, we need not be surprised at the fact 
that at the time of greatest need funds are dif- 
ficult to obtain. Several decades ago Mr. Dooley 
remarked that one of the strangest things in 
the world to him was that the people who 
needed money the most were the very ones who 
could not get it. 

To put the matter in a different way, we can 
say that the educational profession is in the 
same position as many types of business are 
at present. On account of the tremendously re- 
duced income of the country, we are meeting 
increased sales resistance, and the question of 
how we may support high-school education is 
in reality a question of what we as a teaching 
profession can do to overcome this increased 
sales resistance. One of the first measures which 
a manufacturer should employ in such times is 
the effort to improve the quality of his product. 
Whatever the schools can do to contribute to 
the real welfare of adolescent youth, whatever 
they can do to appeal to both the students 
within their walls and their parents, whatever 
they can do which appeals to the people as a 
whole as making this country a better place in 
which to live, will aid in bringing support for 
secondary education; for education must be 
“sold” on its merits just as any other service 
or commodity. 


Nation Supports Education 


On the whole, educators have a right to feel 
that the country has “stood by” education. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we are spending 
something less than 75 per cent of what we 
spent in 1930-31, per pupil, the percentage of 
the national income which is devoted to educa- 
tion is now greater than it was in predepression 
days, and this in the face of the widespread 
reduction in incomes of all types of citizens, 
should be realized when we view the reductions 
that have been made in the support for high 
schools. 

On the score of efficiency, it is interesting to 
note that now for several decades the accepted 
form of government for the best school sys- 
tems has been a lay unsalaried board which 
elects a superintendent of schools as its profes- 
sional adviser and executive officer, who has 
general oversight of the work of a professional 
personnel, appointed for reasons of competence 
without reference to partisan politics. Only in 
the past few years has the city-manager plan 


1Abstract of a paper read before the general session of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., July 5, 1934. 





of government for other municipal functions 
begun to operate. The county-manager type of 
government still lags. There is no doubt in the 
minds of many competent observers that the 
preferable form of government for municipal- 
ities and counties is the city- or county-manager 
type, a system already in full flower for schools. 


Luxury of the Small School 


One luxury to which we as a people still 
cling, the elimination of which will lead to 
economy in costs and an increase in the educa- 
tional efficiency of our high schools is the 
maintenance of many small schools. It costs 
1.74 times as much to provide instructional 
facilities for a pupil in a high school of 40 as 
it does in a school of 700 or more, according 
to national average practice as reported by the 
National Survey of School Finance. It costs 
1.27 times as much to furnish instructional 
facilities in a high school of 100 as it does in 
a large school. It would be an interesting thing 
to compute the amount of money which could, 
be saved if all of the small high schools which, 
could be consolidated were so treated. The 
amount would run into millions of dollars. 

But after everything has been done which 
can be done toward increasing the value of the 
services of the high schools to the country, and 
after all available methods of reducing the cost 
of those services have been employed, there will 
remain the fact that the cost of these services 
will have to be met for some time to come out 
of a greatly depleted national income, which 
seems to call for “new sources of revenue.” 

But there are no new sources of revenue. All 


the costs of government, as well as of the ex- 


penditures which we make as individuals, must 
be financed from the national income. The 
source of all payments is necessarily in this 
national income; hence, new taxes are not new 
sources of income. However, it is true that the 
different kinds of taxes employed do determine 
to a large extent which part of the national in- 
come is to furnish the required sums; that is, 
in what proportion real estate owners, men with 
large incomes, laborers, business men, or heirs 
to estates shall contribute toward the services 
of government. 


The Income and the Sales Tax 


The income tax has been favored by many 
students of taxation and is particularly interest- 
ing because of both the friends and the enemies 
it has made. The great virtue, from the stand- 
point of its friends, and the great vice, from the 
standpoint of its enemies, is one and the same 
thing; namely, the fact that it cannot be shifted 
and the burden of taxation can be distributed 
according to ability to pay. 

Naturally, some men with large incomes do 
not wish to see an income tax adopted, because 
they know that under such a tax those with 
large incomes pay a larger percentage of their 
incomes in taxes than those in the lower brack- 
ets, who need everything they have to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of living. There is 
no doubt that the income tax offers the best 
opportunity of all types of taxes to use the 
criterion of ability to pay. 

It is very fitting, in connection with the in- 
come tax, to discuss the sales tax. Its great 
virtue is that it can be depended upon to raise 
a relatively large amount of revenue, even in 
times of depression. Hence, in these troubled 
days when all governments have been search- 
ing frantically for new taxes, it is natural that 
several states have either adopted or considered 
the sales tax. 


September, 1934 


It is not so easy a tax to administer as some 
have thought, but it has raised a certain 
amount of revenue in those states which have 
adopted it. The great objection to the sales tax 
is that it has a tendency to be “regressive”; 
that is, it bears more heavily upon the poor 
than upon the rich. Naturally some favor it in 
preference to the income tax, and it is certainly 
true that the sales tax is not necessarily to be 
rejected under all circumstances. If the only 
method which can be used for obtaining neces- 
sary funds is the sales tax, its adoption is pref- 
erable to the suspension or crippling of a nec- 
essary governmental service, but certainly it 
should always be considered in the light of its 
economic effects. 


Education a Function of Government 


Beyond any reasonable doubt, education is 
a function of government which should be avail- 
able to all the citizens of the nation. It is also 
certain that the present almost entire depend 
ence on property taxes derived in the immediat 
vicinity for almost the entire support of educq- 
tion in each community is working serious ig- 
justice to millions of boys and girls in this 
country. 

Some communities are more than ten times 
as able to support education as others, in arty 
state, the result being that, in those states which! 
have not made special provisions, while the pu-? 
pils who happen to live in the wealthy districts 
have every advantage, those in the poorest dis- 
tricts have the very meagerest sort of school 
opportunities. When the basis of this discrim- 
ination is investigated, whether between states 
or between localities in the same state, it will 
be found to rest on fortuitous circumstances 
rather than on a basis of justice or equity. 


Land Values in New York 


It is very interesting to find that in the State 
of New York the average full valuation of real 
estate is, or was, more than one thousand dol- 
lars an acre, for the entire state — this huge 
valuation, of course, being the result of the 
enormous concentration of land and building 
values in the City of New York and a few 
other cities. 

Are the land values in the State of New York 
due entirely to the industry, foresight and abil- 
ity of the people living in the state, or are they 
due largely to the fact that New York City is 
the chief port of entry and business center for 
the United States? Certain townships in north- 
ern Indiana and certain districts in the West 
have enormous valuations, which they are able 
to tax for purposes of education and other local 
purposes, because of a great concentration of 
railroad mileage within their boundaries. Some 
townships have as many as eight tracks of rail- 
road crossing them. 

Are such townships and the people in such 
townships entitled to all the governmental serv- 
ices to be derived from the taxation of such 
property because they happen to live near the 
right of way, or are the people who furnish the 
traffic and pay the bills of these railroads en- 
titled to part of those benefits? If the principle 
of equalization between communities in each 
state, and between states does not come to 
fruition, it will certainly not be because of any 
lack of justification for such measures on the 
grounds of equity. 


Where to Get the Money? 


Immediately, when such measures as these 
are discussed, the objection is liable to be made, 
“But where will you get the money?” Fre- 
quently we see statements implying that the 
cost of government has gone out of all bounds 
and that the only thing required to induce re- 
covery and assure better times is to take the 
(Concluded on Page 74) 
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The Basis of Professional Leadership 





Lies in the Relationship of the Executive to the Committee, the Staff, and the Public 
By John Lund, M.A., Recently Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


During these difficult and trying years of 
economic depression we have noted in all fields 
of human endeavor the emergence of many 
strange phenomena. Chief among these, of in- 
terest to the schoolman, has been the spectacle 
of the business man, turned educator. Self-ap- 
pointed, sitting on school committees or finance 
boards, in banking houses, on legislative com- 
mittees, on back porches, in political conclaves, 
and in newspaper offices, he has known just 
what is wrong with the schools and has freely 
prescribed for the ills of education. Universally 
the prescription has been a reduced diet and a 
revival of the therapy that killed Washington. 
“Bleed the patient,” has been their nostrum 
and mercilessly have business men applied 
themselves to the bitter sport until the neglect 
of schools has become a national scandal. 

It is not the purpose of this article to sketch 
this picture in detail. The facts are readily 
available. Our purpose here is to raise the ques- 
tion of, What has happened to professional 
leadership in education, and why has it failed 
to function effectively to avert the condition 
referred to? Why is it that in a nation whose 
people still consume soft drinks, radios, ciga- 
rets, cigars, and automobiles, to the tune of 
$4,000,000,000, annually only slightly more 
than half that sum, or about $2,250,000,000, 
is spent on educating its 26,000,000 public- 
school children? Why is it that we now have 
approximately 3,000,000. boys and girls walk- 
ing the streets and actually hundreds of thou- 
sands riding upon freight trains as tramps? 


The Answer 


The answer primarily, is that the business 
man has turned educator, and professional 
leadership in education has not been equal to 
the emergency. The indictment, however, is not 
so much against the schoolman as against the 
machinery through which he has to operate. 
Back in the days less than two short years ago 
when H. L. Mencken edited the American Mer- 
cury, he included an article (November, 1932) 
entitled “The Worst Job in the World.” And 
this job, believe it or not, my good friends, was 
the job of the school superintendent. Here is the 
concluding paragraph of that article: ‘“Occa- 
sionally when I come upon a superintendent 
unannounced in the late afternoon, and find 
him gazing meditatively out the window, I am 
pleased to believe that he may be dreaming of 
such a day (when he could pooh-pooh a politi- 
cian or wring the neck of an obstreperous board 
member); but it is probably much more likely 
that he is wondering why he holds on to a job 
that is so hard to get, so easy to lose, and 
hardly worth having.” Of course, Mr. Mencken 
didn’t write the article, but he liked it well 
enough then to print it in his magazine. More 
recently he, too, has joined the anvil chorus. 

Generally speaking, the school superintendent 
has fought valiantly. It has been frequently a 
lone fight with no holds barred, catch as catch 
can. Suppose we examine the machinery of 
administration and control through which he 
has had to operate. 

A school superintendent must operate with 
and through certain constituted agencies chief 
of which are the school committee or board of 
education, the administrative and professional 
staff, and the public. An examination of these 
relationships, as they are and as they should 
be, may reveal the causes of the breakdown in 
leadership and the way out which somehow 
must be found. 


Leaderships vs. Committees? 


Historically the school committee as we 
know it, despite differences in name, grew nat- 
urally out of the conditions of pioneer life in 
New England. The office is deeply rooted in 
the foundations of American democracy. For 
more than two centuries school-committee mem- 
bers have directed the schools of the nation, 
keeping them responsive to the will of each 
community and relatively free from the control 
of any political party, religious sect, or social 
class. The school-committee member is respon- 
sible today, as he has been in the past, for 
keeping the schools open to every individual 
and for providing the best educational service 
cbtainable for every child in the district. 

Now the proper functions of a committee 
may be perfectly clear to students of educa- 
tion, but only occasionally are they understood, 
or observed, by members. Here we have prob- 
lem number one for the school superintendent 
— the education of his committee in their job. 

Henry Ford in a recent interview said, 
“America is suffering from too many confer- 
ences and boards of directors. A boss with an 
idea gets somewhere. He doesn’t fritter away 
valuable time talking to himself. He’ll make 
mistakes. I’ve made them. But if he can’t rec- 
ognize his mistakes and correct them before 
they are fatal, he has no business being boss: 
he won’t be boss long.” The most important 
personnel job of a school committee is the 
election of a superintendent of schools, the 
“boss” if you please. Having performed this 
function, with much care in most cases, the 
lay members soon come readily to regard them- 
selves as experts in school administration. The 
superintendent ceases to be “boss” and the or- 
ganization becomes a sort of rudderless craft, 
mostly pulling for the shore when the wind gets 
strong and the white-caps appear. 


Professional Spunk Needed 


Educational leadership cannot become re- 
spectable or effective in America unless some- 
how school committees delegate administrative 
and executive power and leave it alone. Who 
ever heard of a board of directors of a hospital, 
for example, selecting members of the hospital 
staff, employing elevator boys, telling surgeons 
how to remove tonsils, or nurses when to take 
the temperature of patients? We recognize as 
absurd immediately the very thought of their 
selecting and purchasing surgical instruments, 
hot-water bottles, or bandaging gauze. The 
board of directors of any respectable enterprise 
is not created for management but to study the 
needs and possibilities and outline of action; to 
employ trained workers to carry out its policies 
and to pass judgment on results. Its function 
is not to do, but to get things done. 

Again I say these things are all perfectly 
clear to students of education and to most 
school superintendents. The problem is to ap- 
ply them as principles of action and procedure. 
I have just two suggestions. 

First, more effort on the part of schoolmen 
to bring these considerations continuously, in 
season and out, before lay members of school 
boards; more intestinal fortitude among school 
superintendents reflected in a persistent refusal 
to accept encroachments upon their preroga- 
tives and position; refusal to accept appoint- 
ment without clear understandings and agree- 
ments, periodically renewed and refreshed. 
Surely in a profession where the average tenure 
is something less than three years, the hazards 
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of the position will not be materially increased. 
My guess is that a show of professional spunk 
and spirit will in the long run remove the posi- 
tion of school superintendent from the list of 
the dangerous and the hazardous. Consider the 
spectacle presented every time a superintend- 
ency is vacant. There follows a mad scramble 
by a veritable army of candidates for a job at 
any price to have and to hold. Little wonder 
that school committees too often look upon the 
superintendent as a sort of necessary evil to be 
tolerated, humored perhaps, used, but not to 
be given any more power in fact or respect or 
support than from day to day may be required 
by the exigencies of a particular situation. The 
job of superintendent of schools must be made 
respectable and respected, and it seems to be 
strictly up to the profession itself, individually 
and collectively. 

My second suggestion is that “there should 
be a law.” As one who shudders at the very 
phrase quoted, I still insist that in so impor- 
tant and vital an enterprise as public education 
the powers and functions of the “key” man 
should be defined by law and not left to the 
whim of a very casually organized group of 
laymen designated as a school committee. This 
suggestion is made not for the “protection” of 
the school superintendent but for the perpetua- 
tion of an institution which is in grave danger 
of emasculation. 


Leadership of the Staff? 


The second agency through which a super- 
intendent must operate is the professional staff. 
To the superintendent falls the task of leader- 
ship. To the truly professional type of superin- 
tendent this task becomes more and more one 
of mobilizing and releasing the creative powers 
of the group for increasingly effective service 
to children. That this is not a simple task every 
superintendent knows. H. E. Buchholz, in the 
American Mercury article already referred to, 
puts the problem very neatly: “The superin- 
tendent is called upon to hold all these people 
in check without, in the process, spilling any 
of their enthusiasm. To the outsider, and even 
to many within the ranks, there may appear to 
be perfect codperation; but under the surface 
he is forever striving to fit square plugs into 
round holes, to nip wild shoots from promising 
plants, to prevent experts from engaging in a 
battle royal.” This is not the place for a long 
enumeration of the problems involved. From 
my own experience I can say that out of these 
relationships have come the most enduring 
satisfactions, the greatest rewards, and the 
greatest sense of the worthiness of the job. The 
day of “fascism” in educational leadership with- 
in the organization has passed with the birch 
rod and the abacus. We no longer commend a 
principal or a superintendent with the phrase 
“he runs a good school,’ meaning that he 
“runs” it “and how.” To the alert, progressive 
professional the problem of staff relationships, 


- by comparison, is the least of his worries, re- 


membering always that final decisions must 
rest with the superintendent and that the re- 
sponsibility is ultimately his. 


The Public and Professional Prcu»lems 


We now come to the last of the agencies men- 
tioned — the public. We include in the term 
the citizens and their “representatives” the 
politicians, officers and committees of fraternal 
and patriotic organizations, parent-teacher 
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groups, women’s clubs, and so on, ad infinitum 
and at times ad nauseum. 

The school superintendent is frequently re- 
minded that, as a public servant of a very spe- 
cial type, his management of the schools must 
be approved by the people. Every busybody in 
town labors under the delusion that he is the 
people. 

In one community, for example, the superin- 
tendent, staff, and teachers developed certain 
experimental procedures for rating pupil prog- 
ress and growth in terms other than the con- 
ventional “marks” and traditional “reports.” 
The superintendent and others went to the 
people and explained the nature of the proce- 
dures, asking for sympathetic appreciation and 
cooperation. Parental reactions throughout the 
city were overwhelmingly favorable by actual 
canvass 16 to 1. After the new procedures had 
been in operation a full year, a small group of 
people appeared before the committee, present- 
ing a petition with 400 signers in a city of 
70,000, and demanded that the committee re- 
store the old procedures and stop the experi- 
ment. 

Here was purely administrative procedure 
representing the best collective thought of the 
entire professional staff, teachers, principals, 
staff assistants, and superintendents, thrown 
into the lap of the school committee to be 
killed at the behest of a small but vocal minor- 
ity. Fortunately the school committee wisely 
tabled the matter, promising further study and 
consideration. Surely here is a situation and a 
problem calling for that intestinal fortitude 
previously mentioned, an insistence by the su- 
perintendent that this is an administrative prob- 
lem; that the professional staff is attempting to 
do a creative job for the best interests of the 
children, and that it is not a matter to be 
settled by popular referendum. 

That a superintendent must give increasing 
attention to public relations and assume re- 
sponsibility for keeping the public informed 
concerning important phases of public-school 
organization and activity is axiomatic in mod- 
ern school administration. This does not mean, 
however, that school policy and school proce- 
dure shall be affected by every ripple or even 
wave of public sentiment. The hardest job of 
the superintendent perhaps lies in the tactful 
but firm handling of parents and public not to 
mention the politicians who at the slightest 
provocation are playing dice for his scalp. 
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Administrative Strength 


To return to our original question, What has 
happened to professional leadership in educa- 
tion, and why has it failed to function effec- 
tively to avert the conditions now so painfully 
and scandalously apparent? I submit one of 
several possible answers. It is found in this can- 
vass of the mechanics of school management 
and the many pressures imposed upon those re- 
sponsible for that leadership. Given the will 
and courage to do and to act on the part of the 
schoolmen of America, I have high faith in the 
ultimate issue. 

Social and economic stability in the United 
States cannot be dissociated from full and equal 
opportunity through education. America still 
has faith in education. The machinery for ad- 
ministering public education must be strength- 
ened. Strong professional leadership must con- 
tribute to this process. The future of education 
in America rests, not with the politicians, but 
with the profession. Demonstrate that we know 
what we are about and that we have the cour- 
age to do it, and the public will support us. 
They will ultimately support nothing less than 
our best. 


Mutual Insurance for Sick Leaves 
Charles J. Dalthorp, Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


The question of continuing sick benefits for 
teachers at taxpayer’s expense during depres- 
sion years has confronted practically every 
board of education responsible for the expendi- 
ture of public tax monies. With continually in- 
creasing demands for budget reductions in 
school expenditures, school officials have in 
most cities found it necessary to reduce sick- 
leave periods or eliminate them entirely. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, has gone through 
three cycles of change in sick-leave allowances, 
with the school district finally placing the en- 
tire responsibility for sick-leave benefits upon 
the teaching staff. Originally the board of edu- 
cation allowed a sick leave of ten days during 
the school year. Later this period was reduced 
to five days. Finally, the board of education 
offered to pay one half of the premiums for 
health benefit insurance with a commercial 
company provided the teachers: would pay the 
other half of the premiums. After this type of 
benefit insurance was continued for three years, 





the board of education asked the teaching staff 
to assume the entire responsibility for sick 
leaves. 

There exists in Aberdeen, as in most school 
systems, a professional organization of all 
teachers, principals, and supervisors banded to- 
gether for the welfare of the teaching groups. 
This group meets five or six times yearly in a 
social and professional capacity, and carries on 
activities for the advancement of the teaching 
staff. Rather than have the teachers individu- 
ally carry the full responsibility for time lost 
on account of sickness, the teachers’ associa- 
tion formed a mutual insurance organization to 
provide sick-leave benefits. The plan has been 
in operation two years. The end of each year 
has found a satisfactory surplus over the ac- 
tual yearly requirements. 


Features of the Policy 


The salient features of the mutual policy 
follow: 
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Each teacher, principal, and supervisor in 
the system carries the policy and pays for it at 
the rate of 55 cents for each $100 or major por- 
tion of $100 that is received as a yearly salary, 
provided that no premium shall exceed $10 or 
shall be less than $5.75. 

Each teacher, principal, and supervisor is al- 
lowed his or her full pay for absences up to 10 
days and 60 per cent of the pay for all ab- 
sences exceeding 10 days. In the event the 
teacher is absent for two days or less, she files 
a certificate with the board of education certi- 
fying her absence was caused by illness. In the 
event the absence exceeds two days, a regular 
physician’s certificate is required on forms pro- 
vided by the board of education. 

The treasurer of the teachers’ association at 
the end of each calendar month pays the board 
of education from the insurance benefit fund, 
$4 for each day of absence for teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors. This is the actual daily 
allowance for substitute teachers. In the event 
the absence of the teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors exceeds 10 days for the school year 
and the beneficiary receives only 60 per cent 
of his or her pay for a period of time, the 40 
per cent of unused pay is paid to the teachers’ 
association by the board of education to add to 
the insurance benefit balance. 


The Contract with the Board 


The teachers, principals, and supervisors 
agree that in the event there is not a sufficient 
balance to provide for their needs for the year, 
an equal assessment will be made against each 
policyholder. If a surplus exists at the end of 
the school year, this is left as a permanent in- 
surance fund. New teachers entering the sys- 
tem are charged a membership fee prorated 
upon the balance left in the fund at the end of 
the previous school year and the number of 
teachers insured. 

The treasurer of the association is bonded 
for an amount equal to the maximum balance 
that exists in the insurance fund at any time. 

The contract between the officers of the 
teachers’ association and the board of educa- 
tion gives the board of education full authority 
to select such substitutes as it may choose for 
the absences that occur. The association guar- 
antees to pay for these substitutes on the basis 
of $4 for each day of absence. The board 
agrees to return the 40 per cent of unused 
salaries for all teachers exceeding the 10 days’ 
absence limit. 

This contract also carries a clause whereby 
the board of education makes no claim against 
the teachers’ association for remuneration in 
the event a substitute is not employed for a 
period of absence by teachers, principals, or 
supervisors. 

The plan will work satisfactorily in a sys- 
tem employing 100 teachers or more, provided 
there is harmony in the staff and all members 
work codperatively. In order for the plan to be 
a success, every teacher, principal, and super- 
visor should be a member of the mutual organ- 
ization. This can be satisfactorily arranged with 
new teachers entering the system. With right 
attitudes on the part of teachers who have had 
previous service in the system, there should be 
no question about their willingness to codperate 
for the welfare of the group as a whole. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


The ideal of offering opportunities to the 
masses and the ideal of developing great 
leaders are both essential to the philosophy 
that dominates our educational system. — 
GEORGE E. VINCENT. 
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In an earlier article,’ the causes for which 
teachers’ certificates may be revoked in the dif- 
ferent states were tabulated and discussed. Most 
of the state codes enumerate specific causes for 
such action, a few specify only general causes, 
while about a fourth give both. However, many 
of these causes are vague and indefinite and 
have resulted in a number of court decisions in 
the different states. These decisions involve 
some of the specific causes which are enumer- 
ated most frequently by the different states. 
Many of these decisions have become estab- 
lished principles of law. 


Main Causes for Revocation 


Intemperance. A certificate cannot be re- 
voked for intemperance which occurred prior to 
the date when said certificate was issued un- 
less it is so close to the teaching period in point 
of time as to affect the moral standing of the 
teacher at that time. This is made obvious by 
the fact that before a certificate is issued to an 
applicant his moral character is to be investi- 
gated. 

A Kentucky county superintendent preferred 
charges of drunkenness and immorality against 
a teacher and after a hearing revoked his cer- 
tificate. The specific charges were denied, and 
the defendant contended that they were ac- 
tuated by malice, that they were without 
foundation, and that they referred to occasions 
two years before the issuance of the certificate. 

The Kentucky Supreme Court, in deciding 
this case, held that a certificate cannot be re- 
voked arbitrarily, without just cause. The 
court said: 

.. . The specific charges in the notice served upon 
the plaintiff are that he was drunk at Ing. Bartlett’s 
and Joe Carter’s. There is no intimation as to the 
date of these alleged acts of intemperance. So far as 
the notices go, they may have occurred many years 
before he obtained his certificate as a teacher, and 
might not have affected either his moral character or 
competency at the date of the notice. Unless the alleged 
intemperance was subsequent to the date of his cer- 
tificate as a teacher, or was so close thereto in point 
of time as to effect his moral standing at that time, 
they would not be sufficient to authorize the revoca- 
tion of the certificate or their investigation to that end 
by appellee... 2 

Intemperance and Immorality. In a suit 
brought forty years ago, an Ohio court has held 
that a teacher may have his certificate revoked 
for intemperance and immorality, and the ac- 
tion of the school examiners, who are charged 
with the duty, will not be rescinded by the 
courts. The case arose in Lorain County where 
a certain Peabody attempted by mandamus to 
compel the board of school examiners to sign 
a bill of exceptions so that the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas might review his case and, if possible, 
reverse the board. 

The charges preferred against the relator 
were that, while engaged in teaching school, he 
used profane language, filthy and obscene talk 
with pupils, and that he was intemperate. He 
had been given a hearing and found guilty, 
and his certificate had been revoked. The ques- 
tion of whether or not the case could be re- 
viewed by the court was decided by the Lorain 
County Court of Common Pleas. In rendering 
the opinion of the court Judge Nye said: 

_ The teacher in our schools occupies one of the most 
important and responsible positions in the community. 
Our children are intrusted to his care for education 
and guidance. The parents as well as the pupils have 
a right to look up to him as an example and guide to 





'ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, August, 1934, p. 39. 


*Bowman v. Ray, 118 Ky. 110, 80 S. W. 515, 25 Ky. L. 2131 
(1904). 





Legal Causes for the Revocation of 
Teachers’ Certificates 


Ivan Hostetler, Ohio State University 


their conduct. And so long as he maintains their con- 
fidence his examples are followed and his conduct im- 
itated. By intemperate habits or immoral conduct he 
loses the respect of the parents and pupils, and his 
usefulness is gone. And when it is ascertained by the 
examiners that a teacher is intemperate or immoral, it 
is made their duty by statute to deprive him of the 
license which they have given him to teach, by revok- 
ing his certificate. The duty of revoking the certificate 
must be placed somewhere, and the legislature has seen 
fit to place it in the power of the board which granted 
it, and not in any court. It has not provided for a 
review of the examiners’ action and hence I am of the 
opinion that it was the legislative intent that that ac- 
tion should be final. The writ will therefore be refused.* 


Refusing to Attend Teachers’ Institutes and 
Make Daily Preparation: A teacher’s certifi- 
cate may be revoked for refusing to attend a 
township or county institute, or by neglecting 
to make daily preparation for teaching. A 
teacher who refuses to carry out these duties is 
guilty of negligence, a cause enumerated in the 
statutes. In the case, Stone v. Fritts, the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana said: 

Township and county institutes for teachers are re- 
quired to be held, their attendance is commanded, and 
pay provided. . . . The statute quoted authorizes a 


teacher’s license to be revoked for general neglect of 
the business of his school.‘ 


While it is true that institutes are no longer 
required in many states, nevertheless, if the 
county board of education or other authorities 
provide for an institute, the teachers are ex- 
pected to attend. That attendance is expected 
is evidenced by the fact that many statutes 
provide that the teacher shall be paid for at- 
tendance. According to the Indiana Supreme 
Court a teacher who refuses to attend or fails 
to make daily preparation for teaching shows 
“a lack of interest in his work and a general 
neglect of his duty as a teacher, and of the 
business to which his efforts should be directed, 
and bring the charges within the statute, and, 
consequently, give the appellant jurisdiction 
over the subject matter. . . .”* The court sus- 
tained the action of the county superintendent 
in revoking the certificate for these causes. 

Negligence. Approximately half of the state 
statutes likewise enumerate negligence as a 
cause for which a certificate may be revoked. 
In the light of the decision of the Indiana Su- 
preme Court, there is reason to hold that a 
certificate could legally be revoked in these 
states for such negligence as failure to make 
daily preparation for teaching. 

Unworthiness. A teacher who is unworthy 
lacks the moral and mental qualities required 
for successful teaching. A Texas statute gives 
the state superintendent of public instruction 
the power to revoke the certificate of a teacher 
who is found “unworthy to instruct the youths 
of the state.’ In this case of Marrs v. Mat- 
thews, a certificate was revoked because the 
teacher participated in a fraudulent scheme for 
issuing teachers’ certificates at the county exam- 
inations. The state superintendent declared this 
teacher unworthy, and the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals ruled that this was sufficient cause for 
the revocation of his certificate. In the appeal 
it was contended that the word “unworthiness”’ 
was too vague and indefinite to legally define 
a disqualification of a teacher, and that the law 
was therefore invalid. The court, however, in- 
terpreted the statute: 

. .. The controlling purpose of the Legislature was 


evidently to insure the giving of wholesome instruction 
to pupils attending the public schools, by excluding 





3State v. Lorain County School Examiners, 2 Oh. S. & C.P. 
24, I Oh. N.P. 151. (1894). 


4Stone v. Fritts, 169 Ind. 361, 82 N.E. 792, 15 L.R.A.N.S. 
1147. (1907). 
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teachers who were found to be morally and mentally 
unfit. The word “unworthy” as used in common par- 
lance, has a well-defined significance. As here it means 
the lack of “worth,” the absence of the moral and 
mental qualities which are required to enable one tc 
render the service essential to the accomplishment of 
the object which the law has in view. . . . But there 
can be no difference of opinion about the fact that an 
unworthy person should not be permitted to teach in 
the public schools. What qualities, or lack of qualities, 
should render one unworthy would be difficult for 
legislative enumeration.° 


Thus the term “unworthy” has reference to 
acts which are immoral, unmoral, or illegal in 
their nature, and these are sufficiently definite 
to be understood. Many state statutes name 
immorality and incompetence as causes for re- 
voking certificates. In the light of the above 
decision these two causes are included under 
the term “unworthy.” A certificate may there- 
fore be revoked if a teacher is found to be un- 


worthy to teach the children in the public 
schools. 


Statutory Provisions Exclude Other 
Grounds 


If the statutes enumerate the causes for 
which certificates may be revoked, such enu- 
merations exclude all other causes.® If the prop- 
er authorities revoke a certificate for any cause 
other than those specifically stated in the state 
codes, a court of equity may restrain such ac- 
tion. The revocation of the examining board 
or the director of education is final if the 
grounds for action are enumerated in the stat- 
utes.” The Supreme Court of Indiana has said: 

It is the generally accepted doctrine that where a 
statute or ordinance authorizes the revocation of a 
license for causes enumerated, such license cannot be 
revoked upon any grounds other than one of the 
causes specified.° 

The Indiana Court does not agree with the 
decision of a court in Kentucky* that the ac- 
tion of a school superintendent in revoking a 
certificate is judicial but says: 

We do hold that he may revoke only for some stat- 
utory cause, and if attempting to proceed upon grounds 
wholly outside of statute his action would be without 
jurisdiction, and upon a sufficient showing a court of 
equity might intervene to prevent the threatened revo- 
cation.” 

Giving Assistance to Applicant in Examina- 
tion: A county superintendent in Kentucky 
preferred charges against a teacher for unlaw- 
fully assisting one who was being examined in 
arithmetic at a teachers’ examination, and 
proceeded to revoke his certificate. The case 
reached the Supreme Court, and the chief ques- 
tion to be decided was whether the superintend- 
ent had the power, under the law, “to hear and 
determine the charge named in the notice, and 
to revoke the certificate of the appellee.’’* In 


the opinion of the court, Judge Hazelrigg said: 

... We are not told in what precise way the appellee 
gave his assistance to Gordon on the subject of his 
arithmetic. His counsel admits he may have spoken a 
word of cheer; but whether so or not, we do not be- 
lieve that his giving such assistance on the single occa- 
sion as charged made him “incompetent, inefficient, 
immoral, or otherwise unworthy to be a_ teacher.” 
Hence we believe the appellant was without authority 
to try him for the alleged offense, and to revoke his 
certificate.” 

The court’s decision was based on the fact 
that the county superintendent revoked the cer- 


5Marrs v. Matthews (Tex. Civ. A.) 270 S.W. 586 (1925). 

®Stone v. Fritts, 169 Ind. 361. 82 N.E. 792. 15 L.R.A.N.S. 
1147 (1907). 

7S§tate v. Lorain County School Examiners, 2 Oh. S. & C.P. 
24, 1 Oh. N.P. 151 (1894). 

SDavies County Common School v. Taylor, 105 Ky. 387, 49 
S.W. 38, 20 Ky. L. 1241 (1899). 
"Stone v. Fritts, supra. 
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tificate for a cause not enumerated in the 
statutes. 

Unprofessional and Unethical Conduct. In 
the case of Brown v. Gear,’® a county superin- 
tendent proceeded to revoke a certificate for 
unprofessional conduct. Some of the charges 
against this teacher were as follows: She vio- 
lated rules prescribed by the state board of 
education for examinations for common-school 
certificates; she submitted papers not written 
during the period of the examination; she used 
political favoritism to secure a first-grade cer- 
tificate; she made a statement, contrary to fact, 
to the school directors, that a first-grade cer- 
tificate had been issued to her by the state su- 
perintendent; and she attempted to gain ac- 
cess to the examination questions prior to the 
date of the examination. 

Upon the basis of the evidence in the hear- 
ing before the state superintendent, the de- 
fendant was found guilty of unprofessional 
conduct, and her two common-school certifi- 
cates were revoked. This decision was based on 
the Washington statute which reads as follows: 
“Any certificate named in this title may be 
revoked by the authority entitled to grant the 
same upon the determination of sufficient cause, 
after the holder thereof shall have been given 
an opportunity of being heard.’’’® 

This case finally reached the Supreme Court 
of Washington. To support its opinion, the 
Court quoted the following from Mechem, on 
Public Office, 457, on the removal of officers: 

Where the removal is to be for official misconduct 
. . . the misconduct which shall warrant a removal of 
the officer must be such as affects his performance of 
his duties as an officer, and not only as affects his 
character as a private individual. In such cases, it is 


necessary “to separate the character of the man from 
the character of the officer.”” 

The court ruled that the certificate could be 

revoked only for such causes as would justify 
the revocation of her right to teach: 
. . . that is, either such incompetency in her vocation 
in and about the school as made her unfit for the sta- 
tion, or violation of rules in teaching, etc., or such 
moral turpitude outside her profession as would recoil 
on her efficiency in her work and injure the school. 
The charges and evidence relative to violation of rules 
established by the board of public education for exam- 
ination of teachers do not evince a sufficient degree of 
moral turpitude.” 


The court decided that the superintendent 
of public instruction was in error. Thus, a cer- 
tificate may not be revoked for unprofessional 
conduct where the statutes do not name such a 
cause. 


Legal Procedure Must be Followed 


The delegated authorities may revoke a cer- 
tificate for legal causes, but if they fail to fol- 
low the provision of the law in some other re- 
spect such revocation may be illegal. In the 
case of Lee v. Huff,’ the county examiner re- 
voked Huff’s certificate because he “unlawfully, 
negligently and willfully refused and failed to 
attend a teachers’ institute.” As a result, Huff 
brought action against Lee, the county exam- 
iner, “alleging that his license had been revoked 
by the defendant ‘wrongfully, maliciously, and 
without right,’ . . . and asked judgment for 
damages.’”"? 

The Arkansas statute gives the examiner the 
authority to revoke a certificate for immorality, 
incompetency, and for other adequate causes. 
But before a certificate may be revoked for 
these causes, the teacher must be given a hear- 
ing and an opportunity to defend himself. 

According to the Arkansas Supreme Court 
the examiner is not liable for damages whether 
his decision is correct or not, if after fair in- 
vestigation, he honestly concludes that the 
teacher has been guilty of such conduct, as 
under the statute, justifies the revocation of his 
certificate. If he follows the statute from which 


Brown v. Gear, 21 Wash. 148. 57 P. 359 (1899). 
fee v. Huff, 61 Ark. 494, 33 S. W. 846 (1896). 
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EDUCATION SUPPORTING THE BRIDGE OF LIFE 
A cartoon by James Zootes, student in the Mission High 
School, San Francisco, Cal'f. 


he receives his authority, it is up to the exam- 
iner to determine whether or not the evidence 
is sufficient to make out a proper case under 
the statute. “The law reposes this discretion 
in him, and will protect him when he acts 
honestly and in the faithful attempt to dis- 
charge his duties. . . .” 

In this case however, the examiner did not 
act within his jurisdiction, because he failed to 
summon the teacher for examination upon the 
charges. He was not given an opportunity to 
defend himself. Thus the action of the exam- 
iner was illegal, and he was held liable for 
damages. The court said: 

... The giving of this notice was not a matter left 
to the discretion of the examiner; for, until it was 
given, he had no power to pass upon the conduct of 
the teacher. As he undertook to do this — to pass judg- 
ment and revoke the license without notice -— he acted 
in violation of the statute, and without authority, and 


he is liable for the consequences of his acts. Fausler v. 
Parsons, 6 W. Va., 486.” 


Incompetency. In a similar case’? in Ken- 
tucky, a county superintendent failed to act 
within the limits of the law, and his action was 
declared void by the court of appeal. In a peti- 
tion to the county superintendent the patrons 
of a school district complained that their teach- 
er was incompetent, and requested that she be 
reéxamined. She was given five days’ notice to 
appear at a regular teachers’ examination to 
be reéxamined. When she failed to appear, the 
county superintendent revoked her certificate. 
This was illegal because the Kentucky statute 
states that the teacher shall be given at least 
five days’ notice of the charges, and she must 
be given an opportunity to produce evidence 
and defend any action against her. In this case 
the teacher never had any notice that she was 
to be tried upon any charges. 


Power to Certificate Implies Power 
to Revoke 


A statute which gives the superintendent of 
public instruction the right to grant a certifi- 
cate, but is silent on his power to revoke the 
same may, however, imply the right to revoke.** 
After Tommie Hill, who held a county and a 
state certificate, had taught school for one 
month in Jackson County, Arkansas. complaint 
was made that she was not qualified to teach. 
The county superintendent reéxamined her and 
sent the questions and answers to the state su- 
perintendent to be graded. The latter declared 


Wilson v. Hite, 56 S.W. 
13S§mith v. Farmers Bank, 125 Ark. 459, 188 S.W. 1167 (1916). 
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her unqualified and revoked her certificate. The 
secretary of the school board was notified and 
informed that this terminated her contract. 
Believing that the state superintendent had no 
authority to revoke her certificate, Tommie 
Hill continued to teach, and the school board 
issued her pay warrants. When one of these 
warrants was presented to the county treasurer, 
he refused to pay it on the grounds that it was 
issued illegally. The circuit court granted a 
writ of mandamus to compel the county treas- 
urer to submit payment. The Arkansas Su- 
preme Court, however, reversed the decision of 
the lower court. 

One of the chief points at issue was whether 
the superintendent had the right under the law 
to revoke a certificate. The law stated that he 
had the power to grant a certificate for life un- 
less revoked. But it did not say that he could 
revoke it. The Supreme Court, however, ruled 
that the state superintendent had _ implied 
powers to revoke a certificate. Judge Hart, in 
the opinion of the court, said: 


. .. It is true that the act does not contain any 
provision giving the state superintendent authority to 
revoke licenses issued by him, but .. . it is manifest 
that the Legislature intended to give to the State Su- 
perintendent the power of revoking licenses issued by 
him. Section 7528 provides that he shall have power 
to grant certificates which shall be valid for life unless 
revoked, evidently meaning unless revoked by him. So 
we think . . . it is evident that the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction is given the power to revoke 
licenses granted by himself. This being true, it neces- 
sarily follows that the revoking of her licenses and 
notice to her and to the board of directors of the 
school district of that fact terminated her contract 
with the school district. She performed the services for 
which the warrant was issued after her licenses had 
been revoked, and the directors of the school district 
had no authority to issue her a warrant on the school 
funds in payment of her services.” 


Summary and Conclusions 


The principal causes for revoking a teacher’s 
certificate are intemperance, immorality, in- 
competency, negligence, and violation of con- 
tract. However, if such offenses were committed 
prior to the date the certificate was issued or 
not so close to that date in point of time as to 
affect his moral standing as a teacher, the 
courts protect his certificate from being revoked. 
If the boards or officials, in revoking a certifi- 
cate, remain within the limits of the statutes, 
it is necessary for them to determine if the 
evidence is sufficient cause to revoke a certifi- 
cate, and their action may not be reviewed by 
the courts. A teacher may be legally deprived 
of his certificate if he refuses to attend a teach- 
ers’ institute, or if he fails to make daily prep- 
aration for teaching. Failure to do these things 
is negligence, a cause enumerated in the stat- 
utes. A certificate may not be revoked for un- 
professional conduct unless such conduct affects 
the character of a teacher as a teacher and not 
merely as an individual. Whoever is given the 
authority to grant a certificate is also given the 
power to revoke a certificate, but all such pro- 
ceedings must remain within the limits of the 
statutes. Such a power may be implied in the 
statute. 

There is a tendency for the courts in mak- 
ing decisions which involve the revocation of a 
certificate, to keep the pupils, rather than the 
teacher, in the foreground. This seems to be in 
line with the general trend of education, be- 
cause the general welfare of the pupils should 
be of primary consideration. 


The Greeks, in their scheme of education, 
although supplied only to the free-born, recog- 
nized the necessity of definitely preparing their 
youth for the larger life. For us, who have defi- 
nitely dedicated our democracy to the principle of 
equality of opportunity, it is important that we 
include FOR ALL, in our plan of education, the 
elements that prepare for complete living quite 
as fully as we now include the skills that prepare 
our youth to make a living. — E. C. Broome. 
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Recently Dr. B. O. Skinner, Director of Edu- 
cation for the State of Ohio, issued the follow- 
ing circular letter to all school heads of the 


state: 

May I call your attention to the ill-advised, promis- 
cuous use of advertising, or propaganda, slides, films, 
charts, exhibits, and even tablets and pencils distri- 
buted “gratis” to schools. Some of this material ap- 
pears, ON a mere cursory inspection, to be entirely 
harmless, but we may rest assured that those loaning 
it, or giving it away, have a very selfish motive behind 
their seeming gratuity. 

We must bear in mind that the schools are supported 
by taxes levied against all persons, and companies, and 
we cannot advertise the products of one without seri- 
ously endangering our position with the others. More- 
over, children are required by law to attend school, 
and we have no right to allow anyone, or any concern, 
or utility, to take advantage of their assembling to- 
gether to instill into their minds prejudices favoring 
particular products, or groups of products. 

By the creating of a fairly adequate visual-aid ex- 
change service, in which only materials made solely 
for educational work is cataloged, we have given you 
the opportunity to avoid using advertising and prop- 
aganda material, which is supposed to be “free,” but 
which after all is the most costly of material, since, if 
it does nothing worse, it impedes the normal and 
healthy development of the production of visual aids 
solely for educational work, by presenting unfair com- 
petition to such production. Bear in mind that text- 
books are not produced by advertisers, and it would 
be a sorry day for the schools were this so. It will not 
be a happy day for visual instruction until the so- 
called “free” advertising slide and film is rejected by 
the school authorities as definitely as the theaters long 
ago rejected them. 

Copies of the letter were sent to a number of 
other interested parties other than heads of 
Ohio schools. Reactions came in from all parts 
of the country, and those coming from state 
directors of education invariably supported Dr. 
Skinner’s attitude toward using advertising ma- 
terials in the public schools. Letters from direc- 
tors of visual instruction in cities and states 
also gave the same reaction, but there were 
some quasi-educational institutions that had 
been very actively engaged in the distribution 
of advertising slides and films which came to 
the defense of such material. A typical example 
of this defense was as follows: 

This Bureau has functioned twenty-two years, and 
through its efforts was one of the first to encourage 
educational organizations to use industrial pictures, 
because of their informative material. Hundreds -of 
pictures have been produced by industries in a clean, 
wholesome way, presenting facts without exaggeration, 
or claims for superiority of their product, and have 
contributed the foundation stones of visual instruction 
through the use of motion pictures. 

During the last few seasons over 22,000 organizations 
have applied to us for film service and 45 per cent of 
this number were educational institutions — fourth 
grade to university. We would appreciate your per- 
sonal and professional reasons for banning without 
exception all of this material which can be secured by 
teachers and utilized by them as working tools. 

In reply to this letter, Dr. Skinner made an- 
swer as follows, and we present it here as the 
defense of his action: 

We have read your reaction to our letter opposing 
the use of Ohio public schools for commercial adver- 
tising, and we note that you put up a defense for cer- 
tain industrial films which you seem to think come 
within the scope of our objection. 

If there is no aim in these pictures to promote in 
any way the interests of a particular product, would 
it not be better for the sponsor of the pictures to show 
their philanthropic disposition by giving money to 
some bona fide producer of educational films so that 
a fund might be created for the impartial making of 
Pictures on basic industries? This would obviate the 
necessity of our passing on the individual merits, or 
demerits, of the promotional content of the pictures. 

So long as a company confines the content of its 
Pictures to the making of its own particular product, 
there must always arise the feeling that it has some- 
thing to promote for its own particular welfare. This 
arouses objections from makers of similar products 
when tax-supported schools utilize school time for the 
showing of these pictures. 

Besides, I cannot see that the telephone people, the 
chocolate makers, the steel manufacturers, and the 


Visual Education or Mere Advertising? 


B. A. Aughinbaugh, Director of Visual Education, State Department of 


Education, Columbus, Ohio 


like, could possibly be in the business of making films, 
except for advertising or promotional purposes. I would 
think the same about the producers of educational 
films who were giving away chocolate. I also note 
that these pictures are invariably distributed through 
the advertising departments of the concerns implicated. 

We have reactions coming to us from state superin- 
tendents all over the nation and they invariably give 
support to our attitude. In some states, laws have 
been enacted putting a stop to commercializing public 
schools in this way. 


The Danger in Commercial *Advertising 


The content of these letters brings us face to 
face with a situation which, as one of the letters 
reveals, has been steadily developing for 22 
years, and perhaps longer than that. Who is 
benefited most by this activity, and who is the 
chief loser? 

Almost daily there come to the desks of su- 
perintendents, principals, and teachers, advis- 
ing them that schools may obtain free, or for a 
very nominal sum, slides, films, charts, exhibits, 
specimens, booklets, calendars, tablets, pencils, 
and a variety of other things sponsored by; or 
relating to, some commercial product. The more 
deplorable the financial situation of the schools, 
the more likely such bounties are apt to be ac- 
cepted. All sorts of inducements are offered to 
allay the pangs of conscience which school 
heads may evince. One of the most frequently 
used arguments which has been successfully 
employed both as bait and balm, is this: ‘““There 
ic no advertising displayed — only the name of 
the sponsor is mentioned.” This statement has 
an innocent appeal, for do not all products carry 
the name of the maker? 

But this utilization of the schools for com- 
mercial propaganda is by no means innocent. 
Its very danger lies in its seeming innocence, 
its beguiling gratuity, and its subtle but highly 
efficient propaganda. To the novice, this ma- 
terial appears to be well made and very ac- 
ceptable, but to those who study its real pur- 
poses it is mostly vicious or its use a sheer 
waste of time. Its goal, no matter how sugar- 
coated its content —is to capture the child 
mind while in its formative stage, and bend it 
to some selfish interest. In the case of some 
material (and the advertising motion-picture 
film is probably the worst of the offending 
items) the object is to arouse favorable, if not 
superstitious, attitudes toward the merits of 
certain brands of products. In others — espe- 
cially those sponsored by utilities — the object 
is plainly to rear a generation of people who 
will be docile to the encroachments of the util- 
ity on the public’s welfare. Some material is a 
subtle means of promoting bond sales by arous- 
ing favorable interest. In dealing with this ma- 
terial one may not know just where the “dark 
gentleman” is located, but he is surely housed 
someplace in the woodpile, and it is his job to 
kidnap the child’s mental attitude, which is 
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THE DIRTY SECONDHAND BOOK 


Even if we accept the theory of some medical authorities 
that an old, secondhand schoolbook is not a disease carrier, 
it remains, none the less, dirty and mutilated — questionable 
to pass on from child to child. Who can say how often a 
shabby secondhand book breaks down respect for the book 
and its contents? 

It has always been a wonder of wonders that the parent- 
teacher associations, the mother’s clubs, or some civic club 
in one or more states did not attack the hygienic side of the 
secondhand schoolbook. Certainly the use of dirty second- 
hand textbooks runs counter to all school teaching of per- 
sonal cleanliness and good health practices. How soon the com- 
mon drinking cup, the roller towel, fled once they got started! 
Secondhand schoolbooks are picked up hither and yon, from 
all kinds of homes —from the ratty garret or the water- 
soaked basement — and still mothers will buy them to save 
a few cents. 
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quite as revolting as stealing its body, purse, 
or good name. 

It may be argued that children are con- 
stantly exposed to advertising and propaganda 
through newspapers, magazines, billboards, and 
hundreds of other ways, and that this is only 
among the “hundred other ways.’’ Those who 
hide behind this suggestion attempt to strength- 
en their case by asserting that the child should 
learn to form his own judgment when he en- 
counters advertising wherever it is. If this ma- 
terial, as its sponsors assert, contains no adver- 
tising, there is no point to the argument, but 
if it contains concealed propaganda then a de- 
ception is being practiced. Were there no 
efficacy in supplying schools with material of 
this kind, we may be sure that the efficiency 
experts of the companies involved would long 
ago have deleted such expense from the budget. 
It must bring a desirable result. This result 
may only be the good will of some person, or 
some group, whose good will is worth enticing. 
Stripped of its sheepskin, this practice stands 
forth as a very vicious kind of wolf —it is a 
child-snatcher or a school-authority briber, and 
if either of these is less dangerous than the 
other, take your choice. 


The Place of Legitimate Advertising 


There are industrial films made for company 
use, or for legitimate company advertising and 
propaganda, and these may make their way 
into the schools through thoughtless requests 
of school authorities. Where school use is not 
promoted by the sponsoring company, the 
charges of this article are dismissed; but 
where the sponsors actively solicit such use 
(and this is the greater number), this arraign- 
ment is merited. This solicitation takes the 
form of advertisements in school and teacher 
publications, in circulars, in film lists, and in 
many other ways. In many cases quasi-educa- 
tional, and even bona fide educational organ- 
izations are subsidized to extend the distribu- 
tion, and a number of universities are engaged 
in circulating this form of advertising, and are 
financially profiting by it. This kind of distri- 
bution is sometimes excused by those engaged 
in it on the grounds that without such gratis 
material poor schools could not afford to show 
motion pictures to the pupils, since those which 
are made purposely for educational use must 
be bought or rented. With equal propriety we 
might suggest giving the child carbon dioxide 
to breathe if air is unobtainable. Another group 
of proponents suggests that such gratis films 


. incite schools to purchase projection equipment 


which may later be put to legitimate use. This 
is certainly bringing so-called visual instruction 
in through the back door, and assures at least 
the sacrifice of one generation on the altar of 
Mammon to forward the welfare of another. As 
a matter of fact this practice has been going 
on for years, with visual instruction no nearer 
its goal, because legitimate educational pictures 
have been constantly faced with this unfair 
competition. It has been the rock on which 
many a forward-looking, educational producer 
has been wrecked —and the whole way is 
strewn with such wrecks. This wreckage, from 
the standpoint of visual instruction, is the most 
serious evil produced by free advertising, or 
propaganda films. If this movement is ever to 
amount to anything, it must be supplied with 
a steady release of pedagogically conceived ma- 
terial, distributed at a profit by its producers. 
This will never take place until schools quit 
chasing that well-known chimera, “get some- 
thing for nothing.” 






“What is truth?” asked Pilate and did not 
wait for an answer. Since that time millions 
have asked the same question. Perhaps the 
same millions did not wait for the answer. Yet 
all have been seekers after truth; all un- 
doubtedly wished to find the answer, even if 
they did not intend to be guided by the prin- 
ciples involved in the truth of that answer. 
Furthermore, it is a truism that comparatively 

















The Truth About School Finance 


Charles E. Canup, Spokane, Washington 


few are alive today who can say, “This is ab- 
solutely true,” or “That is a fact.” Most es- 
pecially is this true in the field of social rela- 
tions. The reason for much of this uncertainty 
seems to be fairly evident. The industrial world 
has moved so fast during the past few decades 
that social agencies have been unable to keep 
pace. 

But what has this to do with a table of school 
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1 ALLENTOWN 92,563} 105,240,395] 15,534] 6,800| 75 | 9,070.1 4,912,500] 53 | 2,417 
2 SACRAMENTO 93,750] 75,922,937| 17,094] 4,935] 40 | 12,348 | 5,900,000| 63 | 3,157 
3 SCHENECTADY 95,692| 158,918,342 | 15,972] 9,949 | 90 | 41,055 | 2,531,300] 26 | 3,497 
4 WATERBURY 99,902] 170,282,395] 16,263|10,478 | 80 | 13,090 116,261,000 (164 | 4,125 
5 LOWELL 1003234| 112,000,000] 13,346] 6,392 7 2 2 2 | 23834 
6 GARY 100,426] 122,682,560] 17,901] 6,853|50 | 13,706| 3,496,000] 34 | 4,813 
7 DULUTH 101,463] 65,735,062] 19,058| 3,448 | 40 | 8,620] 3,910,000] 38 | 3,788 
8 EVANSVILLE 102,249] 117,738, 360| 13,903] 8,468 100 | 8,468] 2,185,500/' 21 | 3,879 
9 LYNN 102 , 320} 138,813, 15,322] 9,214} 80 | 10,520 % 2? | 3,480 
10 EL Pasco 102,42t| 96,500,000; 17,507] 5,512] 70 | 7,874] 2,783,000} 27 | 3,133 
$1 SOMERVILLE 103,908 119,798 800 15,322| 7,81 2 2 | 2,716 
12 CANTON 04,904] 138,136,650| 19,973] 6,911 | 2 2 | 4,496,000] 52 | 3,724 
13 PEORIA 104,960] 90,500,000} 13,755| 6,580 |100 | 6530 363,000| 3,50 3,282 
14 KNOXVILLE 105 ,802}120, 000,000} 17,727| 6,769] 2 | 8,461 | 2,000,000| 19 | 2,187 
15 WILMINGTON 106,597| 149,000,000] 15,540] 9,652] 70 | 12,360 170,000] 1.60 2,916 
16 TACOMA 106,817] 55,780,370| 18,508| 3,014| 43 | 7,009| 2,000,000] 19 | 4,136 
17 MIAMI 110,637| 66,455,079 3901| 2,566] 20 | 12,830| 8,933,000] 81 | 4,418 
18 WICHITA 111,810] 115,639,747| 194420| 5,950] 60 | 9,917) 2,722,560] 24 | 3,423 
i 
19 READING 111,1781171,521,417| 17,000} 10,090 66-93) 15,300 | 5,317,432! 48 | 2,353 
20 NEW BEDFORD 112,597! 116,031,500) 16,236| 7,15t [100 | 7,151] 8,236,000) 73 | 2,186 
21 FORT WAYNE 114,946] 147,000,000 | 26,531] 5,540 | 30 | 18,467] 3,000,000] 26 | 6,000 
22 SPOKANE $15,514| 70,822,328| 18,537] 3,832 144 | 8,682) 1,137,000| 9,80 5,420 
23 ERIE 115,967] 120,000,000| 20,291] 6,000 | 75 | 8,000] 5,188,000] 45 | 3,692 
24 CAMDEN 118, 700] 188,116,312] 19,147] 9,825 | BO | 12,256 |18,067,625/152 | 1,929 
25 KANSAS CITY, KAN. 121,857} 101,000,000] 21,303! 4,741] 55 | 9,480] 1,610,000] 43 | 7,463 
26 TRENTON 123, 356] 180,276,175| 18,441| 9,723 9,723 | 6,864,643| 56 | 2,647 
27 ALBANY 127,412] 246,000,000| 13,189/11,069 15,373 | 5,579,650| 44 | 2,477 
38 JACKSONVILLE 129,549] 67,681,273| 27,508] 2,459 4,918| 4,458,500| 34 | 3,926 
PATERSON 138,513|200,000,000] 23,941] 8,351 11,135 |31,331,264| 53 | 5,815 
30 SALT LAKE CITY | 140,267] 154,902,063} 31,019] 4,997 9,994! 4,028,000] 29 | 5,113 
31 TULSA $41,258| 115,236,395] 23,166| 4,480 8,960} 4,223,194} 30 | 3,719 
32 LONG BEACH 142,032] 153, 153,125] 23,3781 6,508 16,270 | 7,247,999| 51 | 5,040 
33 DES MOINES 142,559) 141,992,402] 28,467] 4,988 8,313] 7,721,000] 54 {| 3,469 
34 BRIDGEPORT 146,716 © | 24,838} 9 2 21 24) 5,427 
35 SAN DIEGO 147,005] 101,308,690| 25,245] 4,013 10,032] 4,816,375| 32 | 4,972 
36 NASHVILLE 153,866] 158,696,788] 24,862! 6,383 [100 | 6,363| 1,225,000; 8 | 3,092 
37 FLINT 156,492] 172,084,750| 29,221] 6,000] 70 | 8,571 | 8,057,000] 51 | 4,892 
38 NEW HAVEN 162,655] 310,169,777| 32,183] 9,634 |100 | 9,634} 490,000] 3] 7,011 
39 GRAND RAPIDS 168,592| 189,163,723| 20,899| 9,051 115414] 3,979,863| 24 | 4,329 
40 RICHMOND 182,929 * | 38, 2 6,184,438) 34 | 5,483 
41 OKLAHOMA CITY 185, 389] 117,122,222] 30,084| 3,693 7,786 | 6,695,769| 36 | 4,880 
42 WORCESTER 195,311 * | 32,554 2 2 ? 2 | 6,742 
43 DAYTON 200,982] 310,000,000} 31,567| 9,820 9,820 | 8,107,445! 40 | 10,817 
44 SYRACUSE 209, 326| 380,000,000} 33,012/11,511 12,790 | 9,000,000] 43 | 7,658 
45 OMAHA 214,006| 236, 763,894] 36,407| 6,500 8,125] 8,351,626] 39 | 9,740 
46 SAN ANTONIO 231,542| 208,000,000] 34,451] 6,040 8,053! 7,226,000! 31 | 5,155 
47 PROVIDENCE 252, 981! 684,881,054| 40,415|16,946 16,946 114,200,000| 56 | 5,899 
48 MEMPHIS 253, 143| 280,000,000] 23,640/11,850 18,110] 6,000,000] 23 | 7,368 
49 BIRMINGHAM 259,678] 175,300,000] 43,786| 4,003 6,682|19,566,000] 38 | 9,101 
50 DALLAS 260 475| 296,994,275! 40,844|.7;271 16,158} 7,564,000] 29 | 10,376 
1 ST. PAUL 271, 606/503,219,682| 38,596] 13,037 32,502 142,805,000} 15 | 7,637 
2 OAKLAND 284 ,063| 236,235,089] 48,502| 4,740 2? 111,620,000} 41 | 12,225 
53 DENVER 287,861 | 349,125,460! 43,907| 7,951 9,94 ? 2 | 8,336 
54 TOLEDO 290 ,718| 404,544,690] 43,641| 9,267 115584 |13,835,000 48 | 10,510 
55 HOUSTON 292, 352} 309,673,640] 49,090] 6,308 12,616 111,443,500] 40 | 8,206 
56 PORTLAND 301 ,515| 298,770,780] 47,078] 6,346 50 12,690] 9,211,923] 30 | 14,270 
57 LOUISVILLE 307, 745| 375,000,000| 38,877] 9,748 [75 12,664] 9,161,132] 30] 6,102 
58 JERSEY CITY 316,115 °?| 43,731 7 af ? 115,115,500] 48 | 9,838 
59 INDIANAPOLIS 364,161/511,362,710| 51,439| 9,957 |100 | 9,957/10,212,000| 28 | 13,511 
60 SEATTLE 365 ,583| 259,594,938] 41,000| 6,331 50 12,662 111,847,000; 36 | 16,848 
61 NEWARK 442 , 337| 876,605,038} 67,896|13,000 [100 | 13,000 |20,648,200} 46 | 11,173 
62 CINCINNATI 451, 160|848,449,410} 54,740/15,518 |100 | 15,518/13,315,411] 30 | 7,829 
53 MINNEAPOLIS 464 , 356] 316,361,702! 78,523] 4,029] 39 | 10,331 |22,000,000| 47 | 18,714 
54 WASHINGTON, D.C! 486,869] 1 59,566] 77,498|15,860 |100 | 15,860 2 ? | 13,530 
55 MILWAUKEE 578,249] 851,791,000] 78, 10,850 |100 | 10,850] 8,206,233] 14 | 18,761 
66 SAN FRANCISCO 634, 394.1412, 309,943] 71,451|19,766| 50 | 39,532/12,875,000] 20 | 18,176 
67 BOSTON 781, 188 780,000,000 | 124,962| 14,324 1100 | 14,324] 8,268,000] 11 | 26,007 
68 BALTIMORE 804,874 (1859,131,420| t05,774|17,576 [100 | 17,576 |26,438,364| 35 | 13, 
69 St. Louis 821 ,960}1191,951,645| 96,876|12,314| 75 | 16,420| 1,997,000] 2.50] 17,853 
70 CLEVELAND 900 , 429] 208,831,530/142,006| 8,513 [100 | 6,513|21,000,000] 23 | 26,973 
71 LOS ANGELES 1 ,238,048/2892 , 731 4865 /243,264| 5,940] 50 | 11,880/60, 368,119] 49 | 47,450 
72 DETROIT | ,568 , 66712310, 304,590|233,580| 9,885] 70 | 14,121 |67,870,000| 43 | 40,125 
73 CHICAGO 3, 376, 438|2623, 113,897] 453,590] 5,783] 50 | 11,566 o | o 196,578 
74 NEW YORK 6,930,446 * 11023804 * | + * * | © 1955351 
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statistics? Simply this: When expenditures 
overtook and surpassed incomes, people slowly 
but gradually became aware of a strange phe- 
nomenon — the wheels of educational finance. 
Superintendents, teachers, and others began to 
look for the truth in regard to the problem of 
school finance and general taxation; and after 
much study many people have repeated the 
words of the notorious Roman official. How- 
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59 | 30 | 27 | 3,000.| 3,000] 1,300 | 2,300 
64 | 79 | 22 | 2,497| 2,497] 1,653 | 2,416 
50 |106 | 22 | 2,850] 2,856} 1,500 | 2,504 
69 | 99 | 24 | 2,850| 2,850] 1,300 2 
39 | 70 | 26 | 2,195] 1,870| 1,260 ? 
34 | 93 | 38 | 2,632) 2,632 | 1,336 2 

136 28 | 2,450 | 2,450] 1,050 | 1,900 
46 | 73 | 24 | 2,070| 2,070] 1,215] 1,700 
42 | 76 | 29 | 3,200] 3,200] 1,400 | 2,416 
23 | 97 | 26 | 1,353] 1,353] 819] 1,200 
43 | 71 | 24 | 3,300] 3,300] 1,400 2 
97 | 99 | 20 | 1,912] 1,912] ‘918| 1,637 
56 | e2 | 24 ? 2 2? | 1,788 
36 | 54 | 24 | 1,787] 1,787| 1,071} 1,557 
31 | 72 | 28 | 2,600] 2,600} 1,260] 1,917 
53 | 74 | 32 | 1,811] 1,811] 1,214 2 

? 2 | 2 | 2,700| 2,700 2 
50 | 93 | 24 2 ? 2 | 2,187 
53 | 43 | 25 | 3,150|2,700| 2. | 2,264 
32 | 43 | 29 | 2,232| 2,232] 1,260! 1,803 
70 |112 | 35 | 2,400 | 2,400] },500} 1,900 
87 1103 |28 | 1,612! 1,612; 967] 1,555 
52 | 84 | 27 | 2,400} 2,050] 1,200 | 2,026 
42 | 54 | 20 | 3,500] 3,500] 1,500 ? 
so '130 {35 | 1,918] 1,918] 1,276 2 

8 30 | 3,800 | 3,800| i,800| 2,653 
54 1126 | 13 | 2,300] 2,300! 1,500| 2,200 
39 | S2 | 29 ? 2 2 | 1,631 
95 }119 | 22 | 4,200] 4,200] 2.000 2 
61 | 99 | 32 | 2,076| 2,076| 810] 1,676 
86 1215 }29 | 2,107] 2,083} 1,242] 1,938 

5 22 | 3,000} 3,000} 1,900 2 

57; 91 | 39 | 2,310] 2,310| 1,000] 1,823 
50,|127 | 30 | 3,800; 3,10C| 1,200] 2,615 
53 | 82 | 34 | 2,168 | 2,161} 1,282] 2,032 
19 | 82 | 30 ? 2 ? | 1,667 
61 | 97 | 38 | 1,872] 1,872 1 1026 1,467 
89 1155 | 29 | 2,900} 2,400| 1,300] 2,415 
2 | 2? | 2 | 1,750] 1,750] 1,100] 1,505 

59 1166 | 24 | 2,001 | 2,001 000 ? 
46 |113 | 30 | 2,700] 2,700] 1,000] 1,658 

139 1140 | 24 | 3,350] 2,750] 1,500 2 

568 15 | 2,655 | 2,655| 1,350] 1,872 

212 335 | 17 | 2,400] 2,400! 1,600] 2; 100 
95 |275 |26 | 1,800] 1,800] 890] 1.650 
63 {188 | 21 | 1,401] 1 403 540| 882 
108 }182 | 20 | 2,919] 2,388] 1,400] 2,409 
55 1169 | 33 | 1,750] 1,750] 4,200 2 
125 |260 | 23 | 1,822] 1,822] 1,012] 1,670 
144 254 | 26 | 2;700| 2;700| 1;404| 13664 
100 }225 | 23 | 2,115| 2,115] 1,350] 1,990 
157 1310 | 26 | 2,412| 2,412] 1,488] 2,333 
107 |202 | 26 | 2,464| 2,464| 1,200| 2,165 
53 1316 | 29 | 2,790] 2,790| 1,580| 2,680 
86 |211 | 28 | 2,160] 2,160} 1,400] 1,800 
177 |358 | 26 | 2,000| 2,000] 1,260 2 | 
132 |151 | 21 | 3,000] 3,C00} 1,000] 2,149 
137 |224 | 25 | 3,060| 3,060] 1,683] 2,655 

244 1337 | 23 | 2,268] 2,268| 1,000| 1,974 

562 29 | 1,800] 1,800} 966 ? 

237 271 | 22 | 4,100] 4,100] 2,000] 4,100 
101 |204 25 | 3,450] 3,450] 1,550] 2,680 
199 1465 | 28 | 2,800] 23800] 1,200] 1,855 

573 23 | 3,200] 3,200] 1,800 ? 

322 1325 | 28 | 3,204] 3,204] 1,424] 2,335 

225 |416 | 28 | 3,400] 3,400| 1,414] 2,637 

586 1507 | 24 ? ? ? 

244 }231 | 30 | 2,775| 2,775] 1,425] 2,143 

210 1495 | 25 | 3,600] 3,600| 1,440] 2,985 

424 '424 | 32 | 2,723] 2,723| 1,250] 2,215 

3824 12 | 2,740] 2,740] 1,622| 2,42 

2285 17 | 3,200] 3,200| 1,700] 2,217 
1224|2140 | 28 | 3,800] 3,800] 1,800] 2,800 
3080}4353 | 26 | 4,500| 4,500| 2,148] 3,862 
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ever, the search for truth has resulted in the 
accumulation of much data which may lead the 
student of educational finance to make his own 
observations and deductions concerning this 
controversial subject. 

The direct purpose of this study was to com- 
pare School District No. 81, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, to each of the next twenty smaller cities 
and to each of the next twenty larger cities. 
Some work had previously been done, but I felt 
that a mere comparison of population, teachers’ 
salaries, daily attendance, etc., was inadequate 
and unscientific. Of what value is a comparison 
unless you have the entire picture of each 
school district? Did not many items enter into 
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the ability or the willingness of a community 
to give its children an adequate education? 
Could a community offer the proper educational 
facilities when the teachers of that education 
were given a bare livelihood? 

With these thoughts in mind a questionnaire 
was prepared. It contained every item deemed 
necessary for a complete comparison of educa- 
tional facilities in the various communities. A 
glance at the adjoining table will give some 
idea of the nature of these items. (One item, 
Per-Capita Wealth of the District, could not be 
obtained.) After preparing the questionnaire, I 
sent it to the 96 largest cities in the United 
States beginning with Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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(92,563). The school superintendents in about 
80 per cent of these cities codperated in send- 
ing partial or complete information. A glance 
at the list of cities responding indicates that 
every section of the country is represented. A 
slight knowledge of geographical and industrial 
conditions further discloses that among the re- 
sponding cities are seaports, industrial centers, 
agricultural centers of distribution, mining 
metropolises, progressive and nonprogressive 
communities. 

It cannot be said, then, that the information 
received was local in character. Differences in 
size of school district, diversity of occupation, 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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ERSKINE RAMSAY 


President, Board of Education, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


In 1922 Mr. Erskine Ramsay, a prominent 
industrialist and philanthropist, was appointed 
by the city commission to the Birmingham 
board of education. He was elected soon as 
its president. In 1927 and again in 1932 he 
was reappointed and is now in his twelfth year 
of continuous service, the longest on record in 
Birmingham for a board president. 

Mr. Ramsay’s early educational and prac- 
tical training in Pennsylvania mining towns 
under his Scotch parents, his later experience 
in a Pennsylvania coke industry, and nearly a 
half century as a leader in the industrial life of 
the Birmingham district have provided him 
with qualities seldom surpassed in school-board 
members. 





MR. ERSKINE RAMSAY 
Exceptional School-Board President, 
Birmingham, Alabama, 
1922-1934. 


Among the many gifts of his money and of 
his time which have endeared Mr. Ramsay in 
the hearts of his Birmingham friends may be 
mentioned: 

1. $100,000 each given to five Alabama 
colleges. 

2. $15,000 to a Presbyterian Orphans’ Home 
in Talladega, Alabama. 

3. Baptismal fonts to 
churches. 

4. Savings accounts of $100 each to children 
who were his namesakes in 1920. 

5. Gifts to the Birmingham public schools: 
(a) $12,500 toward the Woodlawn High School 
Stadium, 1929; (6) $1,500 for band instru- 
ments in 1926-27; (c) $500 in prizes of clean- 
er-school contest in 1925-26 and 1927-28; (d) 
$500 to Ensley High School art department for 
pottery kiln in 1930; (e) a silver loving cup 
as sportsmanship trophy for high schools in 
1924-25; (f) $65,000 to the town of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Pa., for the Ramsay High School. 

His experience as an engineer, his Scotch 
thrift, and his love for humanity have been 
constantly reflected in his leadership of the 
Birmingham public schools during two $3,500,- 
000 building programs and during the succeed- 
ing years of depression. The attractive and sub- 
stantial school buildings erected under 64 
projects, the full school term, the prompt pay- 
ment of all obligations of the board and con- 
sistently keeping within the budget throughout 
the depression, and the recent 8-to-1 vote of 
the citizens for the renewal of a 1!4-mill school 


two Birmingham 





School-Board Members Who are Making Educational History 
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The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provide a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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tax are tangible evidence that the Birmingham 
board has at its head a leader whose first con- 
cern is for the youth of the city and whose 
position before the citizens is one of confidence 
and love. 


MR. FRED H. SMITH 


President, Board of Education, 
Rockford, Illinois 


The city of Rockford believes itself fortunate 
in having as president of its board of education 
a man who stands high in the legal profession 
and is recognized by the community as a wise 
counselor. He has an extensive practice, but one 
that seldom takes him to court on a litigated 
matter. 

Two mayors of Rockford have selected Fred 
H. Smith for the presidency of the board of edu- 
cation. Mr. Smith’s first term of office was from 
1914 to 1917. At that time, the educational 
policy was that of expansion. Salaries were in- 
creased. A school dentist, school physician, and 
a school nurse were employed for the first time. 
New subjects, such as manual training, domes- 
tic science, and art, were introduced. A music 
supervisor was employed. 

It was fortunate that a man with this per- 
spective, as well as a man who commands the 
respect of the community, was called again to 
head the school board in 1933, when the schools 
were facing a situation of retrenchment. 

Mr. Smith, a quiet unassuming man, has 
qualities which make him a sterling president 





MR. FRED H. SMITH 
President, Board of Education, 
Rockford, Illinois. 
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of the board of education. He believes in the 
utter absolute independence of the board of edu- 
cation from political control. His decision and 
position on all school matters are merely the 
expression of his convictions as to what he zon- 
siders to be for the welfare of the children and 
young people attending the public schools. 


MR. J. E. LYNN 


Member, Board of Education, 
Sacramento, California 


Mr. Lynn, a member of the Sacramento 
board of education, has given splendid service 
to the schools of the city. He became a mem- 
ber of the board on July 6, 1921, and has served 





MR. J. E. LYNN 
Member, Board of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 


to date, thirteen years. He was recently ap- 
pointed for a new five-year term, which will 
make his service at least fifteen years and un- 
doubtedly more. 

The board of education of the city of Sacra- 
mento is an appointive board. Under the City- 
Manager Charter the board is appointed by the 
city council to serve five-year terms, one going 
out at the end of each year. The city council 
has been very fortunate in getting splendid men 
and women to serve on the school board, and 
has been careful in its appointments to pick 
men and women who will give generously of 
their time to the schools. Under the charter, 
not more than three can be of one sex. So far 
the board has been composed of three men and 
two women. 

Mr. Lynn, because of his service on the 
board, has been able to know the schools well 
and has contributed much to their efficiency. 
He has been president of the board four differ- 
ent times during his years of service, the board 
having a policy to pass the presidency around, 
that is, a new president goes into office each 
year. Our board has no committees, except the 
committee of the whole, and a finance com- 
mittee, which consists of all the members with 
a chairman. Mr. Lynn has been chairman of 
the finance committee for some time. 

Personally, Mr. Lynn is a wide-awake busi- 
ness man. He with his partner of the firm of 
Lynn and O’Neil own twelve grocery stores 
scattered throughout the city. Mr. Lynn is ac- 
tive in the business life of the city, is called 
upon to take part in public leadership, is a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, a past 
president and very active in the Rotary Club, 
a past exalted ruler and active in the Elks Club. 
Like all very busy men who must meet many 
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serious private business problems, he is called 
upon to help solve public business problems, 
as well as public social problems, and still he 
finds time to devote much attention to the 
schools of the city. 

Mr. Lynn’s clear thinking and fine judgment 
give the people of our city confidence in him 
as an efficient school-board member. 


R. S. MENEFEE 
President, Board of Education, 
San Antonio, Texas 
The qualifications, which elevated Mr. 
Menefee to the presidency of the San Antonio 
Board of Education, included not only a sincere 





MR. R. S. MENEFEE 
President, Board of Education, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


concern in the public schools, but also an affirm- 
ative stand on all that made for the efficiency 
and progress. He is known to be a clear thinker, 
has an indomitable will and forges ahead with 
his program regardless of selfish interests, which 
have at times bombarded him from all sides. 
His program is to get the most of the dollar for 
the children of San Antonio. 


MRS. M. P. SUMMERS 
Member, Board of Education, 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Mrs. Summers is now serving her third term 
(term — three years) as a member of the Sioux 
City, Iowa, board of education. Her ability and 
interests in education are attested to by honors 
received and positions held in various organiza- 
tions constituting a part of our general educa- 
tonal set-up. 

Mrs. Summers has been actively engaged in 
parent-teacher work for many years; two years 
as state chairman of the American Citizenship 
Committee of the Iowa Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, two years as president of the 
Smith School Parent-Teacher Association, four 
years as president of the Northwest District, 
Iowa Congress of Parents and Teachers, fcur 
years as president of the Iowa Congress, and 
also editor of the Jowa Parent-Teacher. At the 
present time, she is the seventh vice-president 
and director of health of the National Congress. 
She holds a life membership in that organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Summers was appointed by the gover- 
nor, a member of the Iowa White House Con- 
ference Planning Commission and served as 
vice-chairman. She was one of the five delegates 
appointed by the governor to attend the White 
House Conference in Washington, D. C. Her 
interest in adult education is manifested by her 
activities as a member of the Iowa Commission 
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MRS. M. P. SUMMERS 
Member, Board of Education. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


for the Enrichment of Adult Life and the Iowa 
Illiteracy Commission. She is regional consult- 
ant of the joint commission on the Emergency 
in Education, and a member of the Advisory 
Committee for the American Association of 
Visiting Teachers. 

Mrs. Summers is intensely interested in all 
phases of recreational and health work and 
heads the committee of the board of education 
in charge of the Sioux City Recreation Depart- 
ment. She is an accredited Camp-Fire leader. 


LEWIS H. EASTERLY 
Secretary, Board of Education, District 
No. 10, Gunnison County, 
Gunnison, Colorado 


Mr. Easterly, secretary of the Fairview 
School Board in Gunnison County, has a very 
unusual record for long-time service. Mr. 
Easterly was first elected to the school board 
at Fairview in May, 1882. He has held the 
position of secretary of the board consecutively 
for 52 years, and was, on May 7, reélected for 
a period of three more years. This will give 
him a 55-year period of continuous service, 
during which time he has been instrumental 
in maintaining a fine school program. 





MR. LEWIS H. EASTERLY 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Gunnison, Colorado. 
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Mr. Easterly, who is a successful cattle 
rancher in the fertile Ohio Creek Valley in 
the famous Gunnison cattle country, has had 
many varied experiences in his long and useful 
life.‘He was born near Murphysboro, Illinois, 
in 1852. When he was still a small boy, he 
accompanied the Union army with his uncle, 
David W. Jones, to Cairo, Illinois, in 1861. 
He experienced gunfire and actual combat in 
the battles of Shiloh, Edwardsville, and Sara- 
toga Springs. He carried water to the wounded 
in the field hospitals and was a fifer with the 
organization. Mr. Easterly is the youngest liv- 
ing Union soldier, having originally enrolled 
at the early age of nine. 

After the Civil War, Mr. Easterly moved to 
Douglas County, Colorado, September, 1878. 
He had been teaching school in Illinois, also 
at Monument, Colorado, Rich Valley, and 
other places in Douglas County. His Indian 
running on the eastern plains of Colorado; his 
experiences as a freighter and _ teamster 
through the mountainous sections of Colorado; 
and his experiences in early Gunnison and 
other mining camps of the 80’s provide a very 
rich and interesting background of experience. 

Mr. Easterly has a very clear memory of 
his youth and young manhood, and has seen 
Colorado grow from a very young state into 
one of the great commonwealths of the Union. 
He continues to interest himself in education, 
school-board problems, and in pioneer history. 
He is hale and hearty, and, at the age of 82, 
vigorous and enthusiastic for the annual na- 
tional convention of Civil War Veterans. 


JAMES H. ROWLAND 
President, Caddo Parish School Board, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Mr. Rowland is serving his tenth year as 
member, and his sixth year as president of the 
Caddo Parish (county) school board, whose 
executive offices are located at Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 





MR. JAMES H. ROWLAND 
President, Caddo Parish School Board, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


He is prominently identified with the civic 
and social movements of his community and 
state. His extended business experience has 
proved a valuable asset to the school interests. 
He brought the school system to the close of 
the present year without any debt. Shreveport 
is proud of the fact that ample school facilities 
have been provided on a cash basis and without 
bond issues. The harmony which prevails in the 
board and the loyal support which the public 
accords testify to the confidence and popularity 
he enjoys. 






















































































































































































































































Comparing Costs for High School and 
Elementary School 


Francis G. Cornell, Assistant Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University 


An important aspect of financial control in 
the individual school district has been asso- 
ciated with the higher costs for the education 
of high-school pupils as compared to costs for 
elementary-school pupils. In facing issues of 
forced economy many school officials have 
sought to justify higher costs in high schools 
in terms of basic causes and to determine a fair 
level at which to maintain the cost differences 
which exist between the two instructional levels. 

This problem has been encountered also in 
connection with the distribution of state aid to 
local districts. How much more state money 
should be granted a district having 200 high- 
school pupils out of a total enrollment of 600 
than another district with like financial ability 
having 100 in high school out of a total of 600? 
If the state school-finance program is actually 
to equalize educational opportunity on the basis 
of true need, one would certainly not expect the 
two districts to receive the same amounts. 

A satisfactory solution to this problem has 
been reached in states which distribute aid on 
the classroom-unit basis.. Among such states 
the total weighting given to high-school class- 
room units over elementary classroom units 
varies from 1.00, or no differentiation, to 1.91, 
almost a double weighting. 


Elements in Higher Costs for High 
Schools 


There are two fundamental factors which 
account for the cost differential between high 
school and elementary school. In the first place, 
the high-school class has been traditionally 
smaller in the United States than the grade- 
school class. Moreover, the current expense for 
a given number of classes offering the type of 
secondary-school program which communities 
have come to demand is greater than the cur- 
rent expense for the same number of conven- 
tional elementary units. This is true largely 
because of the differences between high-school 
and elementary-school teachers’ salaries. 

The determination of true optimum class 
size in high schools and in the grades would in- 
volve an inclusive and detailed research and 
one closely allied to developments in educa- 
tional theory and practice. Such a thorough- 
going study would be necessary to settle the 
matter of ideally justifiable differences between 
the two instructional levels in pupil-teacher 
ratios. There has been controversy over whether 
or not high-school teachers’ salaries should be 
more than elementary teachers’ salaries. Some 
entertain the point of view, and with some rea- 
son, that a teacher should be as well trained 
and should command as high a salary for do- 
ing a first-class job in the second grade as for 
a similar high quality of teaching in the high 
school. Even under such a plan the salaries of 
high-school teachers would be higher, on the 
average, until and unless the average training 
of elementary teachers reaches that of high- 
school teachers. However, the ratio of high- 
school salaries to elementary-school salaries has 
decreased over the past two decades and may 
continue to decrease. 

It is the purpose here to present standards 
for the relative costs per pupil for high schools 
and elementary schools. These standards are 
based upon the most practical criterion avail- 





1Mort, P. R., The Measurement of Educational Need: A Rasis 
for Distributing State Aid. New York: Bureau of Publications. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 


able, the average of practice in different-sized 
schools throughout the United States. 


Pupil-Cost Ratio for Large High Schools 


It was found in the National Survey of 
School Finance? that elementary schools of 
more than 290 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance have an average of 29 pupils per teacher. 
It was found, further, that for large high 
schools, approaching an attendance of over 
700, the pupil-teacher ratio is 22. 

Expressed another way, large high schools 
require 1/22 teacher per pupil in average daily 
attendance; large elementary schools, 1/29 
teacher per pupil. It may be seen, then, that 
for school districts with large enrollments the 
portion of a teacher’s time allotted to one pu- 
pil is 1/22 divided by 1/29 or 1.32 times as 
great in the high school as in the elementary 
school. This may be interpreted, further, as 
meaning that for a given number of pupils, 1.32 
times as many teachers are required for in- 
struction in secondary schools as are required 
in elementary schools. 

This alone, however, does not account for the 
total difference found in current practice in the 
United States between high-school and elemen- 
tary-school pupil-costs. It is commonly known 
that over and above the differences in cost be- 
tween the two instructional levels due to differ- 
ences in class size,* there is a tendency for high- 
school classes to cost more than elementary 
classes. High-school teachers’ salaries are gen- 
erally higher than those of grade teachers. 
Other instructional costs also are commonly 
higher on the secondary level. It has been shown 
that for any school district, the ratio of current 
expense for high-school instruction to total 
current expense for elementary instruction is, 
for the average, equivalent to the ratio of 
amounts paid for high-school teachers’ salaries 
to the amounts paid for elementary teachers’ 
salaries. 

The figure of 1.29, representing this ratio for 
the country at large, is taken here, as in the 
National Survey of School Finance,‘ for the 
correction factor accounting for differences in 
classroom-unit instructional costs on the two 
levels. 

With, then, a cost 1.32 times as great for high 
schools because of pupil-teacher ratios, further 
corrected for the 1.29 ratio of costs of teaching 
units on the two levels, we have a total high- 
school—elementary-school pupil-cost ratio of 1.7 
for large districts. 


Pupil-Cost Ratios for Small High Schools 


In an article on the small secondary school, 
Cyr’ points out that half of the public high 
schools in the United States have enrollments 
of fewer than 100 pupils, and almost three 
fourths have enrollments of fewer than 200 pu- 
pils, and, moreover, that the small secondary 
school will continue for some time to have an 





2Mort, P. R., State Support for Public Education. Report of 
National Survey of School Finance. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1933. 

8Class size, as used here for illustrative purposes, refers to 
the abstract concept of average number of pupils allotted to 
one teacher in the school. In the strictest sense, however, class 
size and pupil-teacher ratio may differ greatly. This is especially 
true in high schools and in some elementary schools, where 
generous offerings in extracurricular and activity work and 
efficient program organization may result in a larger average 
class size as compared to that of other schools with the same 
pupil-teacher ratio but with a fundamentally different program. 

‘]bid., p. 443. 

5Cyr, Frank W., “Developing a State-Wide Program for the 
Small Secondary School.” Teachers College Record, 35:708--21, 
May, 1934. 
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important place in American education. 

It seems imperative, therefore, that standards 
for comparative costs be made available as a 
basis for the financial and educational manage- 
ment in the community having the small high 
school. Although the ratio of 1.7 is an accept- 
able standard for large school systems, there 
are some special considerations which mate- 
rially alter the relative costs of high-school 
and elementary-school instruction in smaller 
districts. 

The pupil-teacher ratios are less for both 
small high schools and small elementary schools. 





TABLE I. The Number of Pupils Per Teacher for 
High Schools and Elementary Schools of 
Different Sizes 


(Adapted from National Pupil-Teacher Index) 
Elementary Schools High Schools 


Average Pupils Average Pupils 
Daily per Daily per 
Attendance Teacher Attendance Teacher 
1 to 21 L 6 Zi 6 6 
21 to 42 21 6 to 36 6 to 12 
42 to 290 21 to 29 36 to 726 12 to 22 
More than 290 29 More than 726 22 





In Table I it may be seen that for high schools 
of from 6 to 36 pupils in attendance there are, 
on the average, from 6 to 12 pupils per teacher. 
As the size of high school increases, the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher continues to change 
until for schools of 726 in attendance the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher levels off at approxi- 
mately 22. For elementary schools the class size 
changes, on the average, as the size of school 
increases only until an enrollment of 290 is 
reached. 

The fewer pupils per teacher, the greater the 
cost. It is for this reason that in smaller dis- 
tricts the high-school size falls within the higher 
cost range while the elementary size may be on 
the same cost level as for larger districts. Dis- 
tricts with 100 pupils in the high school and 
300 pupils in the grades tend to have pupil- 
teacher ratios, respectively, of 18 and 29 as 
compared to 22 and 29 for larger districts. 

Just how this change in pupil-teacher ratio 
affects the high-school-elementary-school pupil- 
cost ratio may be seen from Chart 1. The heavy 
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black line is a graph of ratios for schools which 
have about 25 per cent attendance in high 
school and 75 per cent in elementary school. It 
will be noticed that the ratios decrease quite 
regularly as the size of high school increases. 
Another element which determines the pupil- 
cost ratio in the individual district is the per- 
centage of the total attendance which is in the 
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National High-School-Elementary-School Pupil-Cost Ratios for High Schools of 100 or Fewer 


Pupils in Average Daily Attendance* 


Daily Attendance 20 21 22 23 
10 3.43 3.43 3.43 3.43 
15 3.20 3.15 3.10 3.05 
20 3.09 3.05 3.02 2.98 
25 3.02 2.99 2.96 2.93 
30 2.97 2.94 2.92 2.89 
35 2.93 2.91 2.89 2.86 
40 2.82 2.80 2.78 2.76 
45 2.71 2.70 268 2.66 
50 2.62 2.61 2.59 2.58 
55 2.55 2.54 2.52 2.51 
60 2.49 2.48 2.46 2.45 
65 2.43 2.42 2.41 2.40 
70 2.39 2.38 2.37 2.36 
75 2.34 2.34 2.33 2.32 
80 2.30 2.30 2.29 2.29 
85 2.26 2.26 2.26 2.26 
90 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
95 2.19 2.19 2.19 2.19 

100 2.16 2.16 2.16 2.16 


*Based on data from 33 states in the United States collected 
Finance. 


Per Cent of Total School Attendance in High School 


24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
3.43 3.43 3.43 3.43 3.43 3.43 3.43 
3.00 2.95 2.91 2.89 2.89 2.89 2.89 
2.94 2.90 2.86 2.82 2.78 2.74 2.71 
2.89 2.86 2.84 2.80 2.17 2.73 2.70 
2.86 2.84 2.82 2.78 2.75 2.72 2.70 
2.84 2.82 2.80 2:7 2.74 2.72 2.70 
2.74 2.72 2.71 2.68 2.66 2.63 2.61 
2.64 2.62 2.62 2.59 2.57 2.55 2.53 
2.56 2.55 2.54 2.51 2.50 2.48 2.46 
2.50 2.48 2.48 2.45 2.44 2.42 2.41 
2.44 2.43 2.42 2.40 2.39 2.37 2.36 
2.39 2.38 2.38 2.35 2.34 2.33 2.32 
2.35 2.34 2.34 2.31 2.30 2.29 2.28 
2.31 2.30 2.30 2.28 2.27 2.26 2.25 
2.28 2.27 2.27 2.25 2.24 2.23 2 
2.25 2.24 2.24 2.22 2.21 2.20 2. 
2.22 2.21 2.21 2.20 2.19 2.18 2. 
2.19 2.19 2.19 2.17 2.17 2.16 2. 
2.16 2.16 2.16 2.15 2.15 2.14 2.13 


in the school year 1930-31 by the National Survey of School 





high school. This has its greatest influence upon 
high schools of 100 or fewer pupils. By refer- 
ring to Table II, we find that, on the average, 
high schools with 30 pupils representing 20 per 
cent of the entire school attendance have a pu- 
pil-cost ratio of 2.97 and high schools of the 
same size but representing in attendance 30 per 
cent of the total in the district, have a ratio of 
2.70. For very small districts with about 10 in 
high school and from 23 to 40 in the grades the 
cost ratio is the same, about 3.43, because of 
the fact that elementary schools with between 
21 and 42 pupils tend to have about the same 
number of pupils per teacher.® 

The effect of the proportional part of pupils 
in high school of the total school attendance 
for the district becomes less and less important 
as the high-school size approaches 100 pupils. 
In Chart 1, the ratio lines for 20 per cent high- 
school attendance of total, and 30 per cent 
high-school attendance of total, are respectively 
above and below the 25 per cent line, but they 
all converge at about 100. 

A separate table (Table III) of standards 
has been prepared for high schools of more than 
100, as it was found that the percentage of 
total attendance in high school has little influ- 
ence upon the cost ratios for such schools. In 
the third column of this table are given limits 
beyond which the ratios do not apply. For a 
high school of 125 pupils caution should be 
exercised in applying the ratio to the local 
situation if more than 31 per cent of the school 
children in the district are in high school. 


Using the Norms in the Individual 
School District 


In the interpretation and use of the ratios 
given in Table II and III, it must be remem- 
bered that they represent present average prac- 
tice in the country as a whole and that there 
has been no attempt here at proposing what 
these cost ratios should be. There is some likeli- 
hood that far-reaching transformations in edu- 
cational programs for high schools and elemen- 
tary schools will change the relative pupil-costs 
in the future.’ 

The school executive in a district having 85 
high-school pupils in average daily attendance, 
28 per cent of the total attendance in the dis- 
trict, may find in preparing cost-analysis sched- 
ules for his annual budget that his community 
pays 2.5 times as much per pupil in the high 
school as in the elementary school. By referring 


®Refer again to Table I. 

"That this ratio will change is evidenced by a study of the 
changes which had taken place over a period of years in the 
basic elements, pupil-teacher ratio and teachers’ salaries, in New 
York State. See Mort, Paul R., Simpson, Alfred D., Lawler, 
Eugene S., and Essex, Don L., Memorandum No. 2, “State 
Support for Public Schools in New York State as Related to 
Tax Relief and Educational Expansion.’’ Found in Report of 
the New York State Commission for the Revision of the Tax 
Laws, Legislative Document, 1932, No. 77, State of New York. 


to the table he finds that, by and large, in 
similar districts the annual high-school current 
expense is but 2.21 times as great per pupil in 
high school as per pupil in elementary school. 
He must first determine which of the constit- 
uent factors, pupil-teacher ratio or high-school 
to elementary-school salary ratio, is of most 
weight in determining this higher figure. He 
may then reason thus: 

I. Financial Control 

1. Does the accounting system in use provide 
for proper distributions so that comparative cost 
data for the district is reliable? 

2. Is the cost ratio greater than the standard 
because of excessive high-school expenditure or be- 
cause of limited offerings in the grades? 

3. Is the ratio high because both elementary- 
school and high-school costs are so low as com- 
pared to other districts that smaller differences are 
proportionately greater? 

II. Teachers’ Salaries 

1. Is the variation from standard due essentially 
to a high ratio of high-school teachers’ salaries to 
elementary-school teachers’ salaries? 

2. Is there an unjustifiable difference between 
high-school and elementary-school teachers as to 
training and experience? 

3. Is a well-planned salary schedule in operation? 

4. Have studies been made of teaching loads and 
are teachers’ salaries consistent with both the serv- 
ices rendered and the qualifications of teachers? 
III. Pupil-Teacher Ratios 

1. Is the difference between the number of pu- 
pils per teacher in the high school and the number 
of pupils per teacher in the elementary school the 





TABLE III. National High-School—-Elementary- 
School Pupil-Cost Ratios for High Schools 
of More Than 100 Pupils in Average 
Daily Attendance* 
Maximum Per Cent 
High School High-School- of Total Attendance 
Average Daily Elementary-School in High School for 


Attendance Pupil-Cost Ratio which Ratio Applies 

125 2.06 31 
150 1.98 34 
175 1.93 38 
200 1.89 41 
225 1.87 44 
250 1.84 46 
275 1.82 49 
300 1.81 Above 50 
325 1.79 Above 50 
350 1.78 Above 50 
375 1.77 Above 50 
400 1.76 Above 50 
425 1aS Above 50 
450 1.75 Above 50 
475 1.74 Above 50 
500 1.73 Above 50 
525 1.73 Above 50 
550 1.73 Above 50 
575 1.72 Above 50 
600 L.éz Above 50 
625 1.71 Above 50 
650 1.71 Above 50 

675 and above 1.70 Above 50 


*Based on data from 33 states in the United States collected 
in the school year 1930-31 by the National Survey of School 
Finance. 


HERBERT N. MORSE DIES 


Herbert N. Morse, business manager of the state 
education department of New Jersey, died at his home 
on August 4. 

Mr. Morse was born in Hammonton, N. J., on June 
16, 1872, and received his education in the Atlantic 
City High School, the South Jersey Institute, Harvard 
College, and the Pierce Business College. He completed 
his graduate studies at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. . 





HERBERT N. MORSE 
1872-1934 


From 1901 to 1934, Mr. Morse was business manager 
of the state educational system, and previous to that 
was supervisor of the state school census during the 
period from 1897 to 1901. - 

Mr. Morse was a frequent contributor to educational 
periodicals on subjects pertaining to the business man- 
agement of school systems. He was a member of the 
New Jersey Schoolmasters’ Club and the State Teach- 
ers’ Association and also served as secretary of the 
New Jersey Federation of District Boards of Educa- 
tion. He was also a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the New Jersey Public-School Business Officials’ 
Association. 

Mr. Morse was an active, energetic advocate of 
better business methods in city school administration. 
His leadership in New Jersey extended to every city 
and town in the state. As an officer and member of the 
National Association of Public-School Business Offi- 
cials, he took an enthusiastic, constructive part in rais- 
ing the dignity of the business managership, in promot- 
ing better methods of purchasing and accounting, and 
in securing the wide acceptance of proven policies of 
school finance, and building operation and main- 
tenance. 


element of most weight in the cost ratio for this 
community? 

2. Have studies been made of class size in the 
high school and in the elementary school? Do such 
studies reveal consistently small classes for certain 
elective subjects in the high school? 

3. What social, geographic, and economic condi- 
tions bring about this high ratio? 

4. Have curricular offerings been established 
after careful study of the educational needs of the 
local community? 

5. Has attention been given to the types of 
programs most suited to the small high school or 
has the organization been copied from large city 
schools? 

6. Does the school system offer ample super- 
visory, guidance, testing, and health service to in- 
sure individual attention to elementary children, 
otherwise not possible with large classes? 

7. Does the physical plant permit of most eco- 
nomical distribution of pupils and teachers and is 
it utilized to best advantage? 

For systems which have cost ratios less than 
the standard a similar analysis should be of 
importance. In such cases primary concern 
should be whether the variation from standard 
is due to mediocrity in the high school or ex- 
travagance in the elementary school. One may 
expect to find low ratios where lower high- 
school costs have been attained by centraliza- 
tion but where expensive one-room elementary 
schools prevail. 

In no sense is the high-school—elementary- 
(Concluded on Page 74) 









The basic theories for a unit of work and the 
reasons for having such units are the same in 
grades three, seven, ten, or fourteen as they are 
in grade one, but the differences in the knowl- 
edges, skills, attitudes, appreciations, needs, 
and desires of the various school groups will 
require many important adjustments. 

By the time they have reached the third 
grade in a progressive school, the children (and 
their parents) will be thoroughly accustomed 
to thinking of school as a combination of work- 
shop, studio, library, laboratory, and athletic 
center. They will expect to share in the choice 
of units, the planning of work, and the arrange- 
ment of the room. By this time, too, they will 
expect to see units and their backgrounds de- 
velop on a life-sized plane and in a useful way. 
It has been most interesting to me as a super- 
visory officer in an activity school to see that 
a certain group of children (and the teacher) 
who were satisfied to set up a small model of a 
southern plantation on a sand table in 1931, 
were determined to build a life-sized log cabin 
in the school yard only a year later. In a sim- 
ilar way, I have seen other sand tables or min- 
iature displays grow from year to year until 
half the room and finally the whole room would 
be transformed in appearance to meet the needs 
of a certain unit. After the plan has been func- 
tioning for a time, whole classrooms become 
sections of the Arabian Desert, or oceans on 
which Armadas sail, or the fighting decks of 
modern battleships; or Japanese gardens with 
tea houses, flowers, lanterns, etc. During a na- 
ture-study unit, a room may have in it a dozen 
bird cages, an equal number of aquaria for 
tropical fish, and various miscellaneous collec- 
tions of frogs, turtles, snakes, salamanders, 
snails, white mice, and guinea pigs. . 

These things may necessitate the moving of 
some desks into corridors or attics for a time, 
but the change in the appearance of the room 
is dictated by the unit in its development. Of 
course the teachers must give up their desks in 
the beginning, and rooms must cease to have 
an established “front” or “back” very early in 
the progressive situation, except during certain 
formal drill and testing periods which the pu- 
pils see should be included in their programs. 

As in grade one, the teachers on other levels 
must always have plans made in advance, and 
must always be ready to discard them, modify 
them, or use them, according to the results of 
the group planning of the children and the 
teacher when they come together for the con- 
ference periods which occur as need arises — 
usually each morning in order to arrange for 
the work of the day. 


Getting a Topic for a Unit 


The ways in which true units start in the 
upper elementary grades are almost as numer- 
ous as the units themselves. Hardly any two 
spontaneous units start in exactly the same way. 

The teacher may have taken a trip to Europe 
and may be able to arouse the interest of the 
pupils in her souvenirs, pictures, and oral ac- 
counts. A child may have had a vacation at the 
seashore and may be able to secure the interest 
of others in this topic. There may have been an 
unusual event of world importance, such as 
Picard’s ascent into the stratosphere, or the 
war between Paraguay and Bolivia. The event 
may have been very recent, so that the news- 
papers are full of accounts and pictures, or it 
may have been in the past, such as some erup- 
tion of Vesuvius or Krakatoa or the discovery 
of America by Leif Ericson and his Vikings. 





How a Unit of Work Develops in the Upper Grades 


Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of Schools, New Castle, Del. 


Again, a story in a book may be the starting 
point, or a visit to the school by some famous 
person, or questions regarding a current movie. 
Interest in a child’s ancestors may start a unit, 
or interest in group ancestry, as I have seen a 
fifth-grade group of Negro children become in- 
tensely interested in the Negroes of Africa, the 
slave trade, the American Civil War, and the 
immediate history of their own families. 

Accidental happenings, such as a tornado, a 
train wreck, a comet, or a flood, may be of such 
consequence and interest as to serve as a Start 
for units of work. When a certain building 
which housed a progressive school burned down 
some years ago, the whole school personnel en- 
tered into a huge unit — the planning and erec- 
tion of a group of new school buildings. 

Sometimes anniversaries and holidays may 
start units, but usually this sort of thing is over- 
done in a rather formal way. When the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial was celebrated, however, 
whole schools devoted their attention to the 
Father of Our Country for weeks and even 
nionths of time. 


Developing the Topic 


After a center of interest develops in an up- 
per grade, planning for the development goes 
on much as it would in grade one, but because 
of their increased maturity, the pupils may be 
expected to offer more far-reaching suggestions. 
Whatever the topic, the unit should be devel- 
oped according to the mental level and social 
development of the group concerned. 

Quite often, individuals or committees draw 
up tentative plans for the development of the 
unit and submit them to the entire group at a 
conference period. The plan will show the main 
subtopics and may show some of the sources of 
material. An example of such an outline, pre- 
pared by seventh-grade pupils, follows: 
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Main Topic: A Study of Our Village 
Subtopics: 1. The History of Our Village. 
a) How it was founded. 
b) Important events. 
. The Location of Our Village. 
. The Government of Our Village. 
a) Elections. 
6) Officials and Their Work. 
. The Village Fire Department. 
. The Village Police Department. 
a) The Officers and their cars. 
b) The Village Jail. 
6. Our Village Schools. 
a) The Board of Education. 
b) The Superintendent and the 
Teachers. 
c) The Buildings and Grounds. 
d) The Janitors. 
e) The Tax Rate. 
f) The Catholic Parochial School. 
7. The Public Buildings of Our Village. 
a) The Town Hall and Jail. 
b) The School Buildings. 
c) The Fire House. 
d) The Churches. 
e) The Community House. 
f) The Railroad Station. 
g) The Post Office. 
h) The Scout House. 
8. Art and Music in Our Village. 
9. Athletics and Sports in Our Village. 
10. Our Village Stores. 
11. Our Village Streets and Roads. 
a) Planning the streets. 
b) Keeping them in good condition. 
12. How Our Village is Supported. 
a) Taxes. 


Committee Work in Progress 


As soon as such an outline is accepted as a 
tentative basis for work, it should be prepared 
in semipermanent form with india ink on oak- 
tag or similar cardboard, to serve as a guide in 
the weeks to come. Of course it may be revised 
later, as new topics are added. 

Then committees will form and various pu- 
pils will go to work on specific topics, but all 
will be alert for anything which will help the 
general progress of the unit. This particular out- 
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FIRST STEPS IN ACTIVITY WORK 
Usually, the first attempts at activity work lead to the production of small models, often produced on sand tables. 
As the work progresses, the houses, boats, wagons, charts, and other materials grow to larger proportions. 
Compare these small log cabins with the one made out-of-doors by another group of pupils who started on 
progressive work several years previously. 
This picture was taken in a school for negro children when progressive principles were just being introduced. 
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line, given above, is quite complete as it stands, 
and the proper development of it will involve 
the class in a wide range of activities running 
from a study of the architecture of a beautiful 
church to the figuring of per-capita costs for 
public-school education. A seventh grade could 
spend three months or even more on such a 
unit, with profit. 

After committees are formed, the search for 
material begins. The sources depend upon the 
kind of unit, but the school library and the pub- 
lic library will always be found useful. In a 
progressive school, each homeroom group should 
have a working library of its own in its own 
room, too. One progressive junior high school 
in the southwest is reported to have at least 
500 volumes in each homeroom library. Other 
sources will be suggested by the topics as fol- 
lows: For a unit on local history, have a com- 
mittee see all the old residents of the village; 
for a unit on natural history, see the people in 
charge of zoos and pet stores; for a unit on 
storekeeping, interview the neighborhood mer- 
chants, etc. Attics will be searched for colonial 
or centennial costumes, factories will contribute 
various samples of their products, even rubbish 
heaps will yield up amazingly interesting things, 
sometimes. Perhaps moving pictures or lantern 
slides can be obtained. 


Judging Values 


When committees report to the group, judg- 
ing values begins. Sometimes committee reports 
(or the reports of individuals) are too brief and 
additional material must be secured. Sometimes 
committee reports are not accurate, then cor- 
rections must be made. Sometimes committee 
reports are too long and too detailed, then the 
pupils must be shown how to use their time and 
the time of other people advantageously. Some- 
times children select petty and inconsequential 
details for reports and allow important things 
to escape them. In such cases, new reports must 
be made. Of course the teacher’s broad knowl- 
edge will be invaluable in this type of activity. 

The members of the class will judge how well 
the report has been made, how well the mate- 
rial has been selected, how much more should 
be done, and how to incorporate the report into 
the developing unit. Of course the thing being 
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BUILDING A FRAME WORK FOR THE LOG CABIN 


_ These are sixth-grade boys who were started on activity work 
in the third grade. They form a committee charged with the 
responsibility for erecting a suitable frame work for a log cabin 
to be used in a unit on the “Colonization of the Ohio Coun- 
try.” Notice that the cabin will be large enough for several 
children to get into at one time. There will also be space for 
some rude colonial furniture inside. 
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THE FINISHED CABIN FOR A COLONIAL UNIT 
‘ The sixth graders have completed their cabin, erected a chimney, made some rude furniture and planted evergreens and wild 
owers. 
When it was completed, a number of original plays were presented, using the cabin as a background. 
This unit on the settlement of the Ohio Valley required a period of several months and resulted in many diversified activities. 


judged will vary. It may be an oral report; it 
may be a written report. It may be a drawing 
or a painting; it may be a model of something, 
done in clay or wood or paper. It may be a bit 
of dancing, or of music, or of poetry, or a short 
play; it may be an object of some sort for the 
class museum. Almost all of these are likely to 
become subjects for consideration at some group 
meeting. 

And all the time, from day to day, the mu- 
seum is growing. Anyone may contribute to it. 
It is being arranged and the articles are being 
labeled. More and more pictures are appearing 
and are being hung in appropriate places. Per- 
haps clay and wood models, implements or 
utensils are being made. Reading charts, out- 
lines, and summaries are being made on large 
pieces of cardboard. Perhaps they are hung 
around the room, or they may be placed to- 
gether in books or folders on simple stands. 
Lists of spelling words and arithmetic examples 
are being accumulated. Some original music has 
been reduced to a written score. Individual and 
class record books are being developed. 


The End of the Unit 


As in grade one, the unit comes to an end 
after a time in some fitting way. There is a 
play, a pageant, a party for the parents, or 
some such thing — and also reviews, drills, and 
tests to measure fact outcomes, to help in or- 
ganizing the academic learnings, and to im- 
press the most important developments. 

All reviews, drills, checks, measures,-and tests 
are not left until the end of the unit, however. 
They should occur rather frequently .as_ the 
unit develops, for the reasons given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Drill on fact knowledges 
should be for short periods and they should 
come at frequent intervals. Reviews for the pur- 
pose of organizing knowledges should not be 
deferred until too much material has accumu- 
lated. Tests should be frequent enough to go 
into important details. Drills, reviews, and tests 
should not be used until the children have seen 
a constructive use for the material which is in- 
cluded in them. They should also understand 
the reasons for the reviewing or testing, too. 

When the unit is ended, the room should be 
entirely cleared of all the materials used on the 
old topic, so that the way will be clear for a 








start on a new topic, unless the next unit is to 
be a direct outgrowth of the old one. 


Developing the Curriculum 


In a true activity school, the curriculum can- 
not be developed in advance. Units cannot be 
chosen according to a set plan approved by the 
supervisor, principal, teacher, or printed course 
of study. Even though the teacher has a unit 
in mind, the group may decide to develop an- 
other one. 

Consequently, in a progressive school, the 
curriculum for each class is made up for that 
class as it moves along. Each teacher should 
keep an outline record of the work done each 
week, and should pass this along to the next 
teacher who will be with those children. Such 
an outline will help the new teachers who re- 
ceive the children, year by year, to know what 
that particular class has done in the past. In 
this way, it will be possible to see that the new 
topics are chosen as each new unit begins, or 
that the same topic is developed into very dif- 
ferent ways if it does happen to be chosen twice 
by the same class during its history of twelve 
or fourteen years in the public schools. 

No matter what the units may have been, 
however, the social development, emotional con- 
trol, citizenship training, moral and ethical 
growth, physical development, knowledge of 
facts, and grasp of common skills for the chil- 
dren should be fairly constant from group to 
group. Progressives believe —— and have dem- 
onstrated — that if one class happens to omit 
all detailed study of Australia while another 
never gives a minute of school time to a con- 
sideration of butterflies, that at the end of six, 
eight, twelve, or fourteen years, all of them will 
measure up very acceptably according to the 
aims and objectives of the activity school. 


AN AMERICAN IDEA 

Essentially, the American idea or the 
American dream, as Truslow Adams calls it, 
is the idea that there is a great wealth of 
knowledge and beauty and idealism that has 
come down from the past, a store of treasure 
which, instead of being made the privilege of 
the few, should be opened to the greatest 
possible number of people who are capable 
of taking advantage of it—George E. Vincent. 
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The Student Looks at His School 


Payne Templeton, Principal Flathead High School, Kalispell, Montana 


Some of us have concluded that the student 
himself is the key man in explaining our mod- 
ern school to our communities. He is many 
and he talks a lot. His words about the school 
are taken more seriously than is commonly 
supposed, partly because he is known to come 
straight from the heart of things. 

I have taken the trouble just lately to check 
on some stories which were about in my par- 
ticular community regarding our high school. 
In every case I found that the trouble dated 
back to remarks made by students. For in- 
stance, the story “that teachers don’t support 
one another’s activities” grew out of the stu- 
dent idea that all faculty members should at- 
tend every school function and should yell like 
Indians at all interscholastic encounters. 

The common misconceptions among high- 
school students are these: School subjects in 
general are without purpose, aim, or relation 
to life; required subjects like English and 
world history are just the ideas of the prin- 
cipal, who doesn’t know any better; every stu- 
dent should be allowed to take what he pleases; 
a subject or course is worthless unless it can 
show immediate financial returns; the main 
thing about the high school is the success of 
the athletic teams; school spirit is to be meas- 
ured by noise. So we could go on! 

There are rare students, of course, who see 
much deeper than this, but even they will have 
difficulty in getting near the truth unless they 
receive some help and interpretation. 

To be sure, students aren’t mature enough 
to understand fully’ the whole educational 
scheme. I am not altogether sure that most 
teachers are. At best, student views are bound 
to be somewhat distorted, but they can be 
made to see the real school much more clearly 
than they do. 

There are five million high-school students 
in this country. If these young folks can be 
made to see what the school is about they will 
be a powerful ally. This does not mean that 
they should be made to think that everything 
about the school is perfect. Their viewpoint 
can be reasonably critical and yet helpful. 

In this high school we have recently started 
out on a campaign, of which the material 
printed below was the opening shot. This ma- 
terial is to be presented to homeroom groups 
in three doses. The homeroom sponsors and 
student officers will be called together for con- 
ferences, at which the whole idea is to be talked 
over in detail. This material will in most cases 
be read to the students, either by a teacher or 
by a student who understands the matter. In 
some cases the presentation may be made in 
the form of a talk. The idea is that the home- 
room groups will be stimulated to questioning 
and discussion. 

As stated above, this is only the opening 
shot. It is planned to carry on a continued 
effort for some time to make our students fully 
aware of the significance of their school. For 
one thing, the material given below is later to 
be remodeled and enlarged upon, and will be 
presented to the freshmen every year, either 
in the citizenship course or in the homerooms. 


OUR SCHOOL 
To the Students: 

This material is presented to you through your 
homeroom, with the hope that we can all understand 
better our school and what it is trying to do. We are 
devoting a lot of our time and no little amount of 
our effort to this school. Your parents and the com- 
munity in general are investing a liberal share of their 
taxes. Common sense and self-interest both dictate that 
we should attempt to see as clearly as possible what 
our school is about. Not that we can fully understand 


all that is attempted but we can see the institution 
much more clearly than we do. 

‘This material will be presented in the form of these 
two heart-to-heart talks, to be read by teacher or 
student. In some cases the sense of it may be given 
orally, Opportunity will be given you to question 
some of the ideas or statements, or to express yourself 
about. school problems in general. 

I do not believe that this material will bore you; 
at least it shouldn’t because it affects you personally. 
At any rate, let us see. — The Principal. 


The Right to Criticize 


The right to criticize is old and sacred and will exist 
as long as we think we have some kind of democracy. 
Students should most certainly have the privilege to 
exercise this right so long as they criticize with un- 
derstanding and honesty. Of course, a student is much 
better able to do a sensible job of criticizing his 
school if he has had an opportunity to attend or visit 
at least one other high school. 

Whatever criticizing students do should be guided 
by the following limitations: (1) It should not be 
based upon some petty personal grievance. (2) The 
criticism should be considered carefully and independ- 
ently before it is presented. That is, the student must 
be careful that he is not just merely echoing what 
some other student has said. (3) A student should try 
to see the full scope of the problem and should make 
an honest attempt to see if the other side hasn’t con- 
siderable of merit to it. (4) Personalities must be left 
out. 

It is well to remember that there is an obligation 
te appreciate as well as the right to criticize. There 
are lots of things about Flathead that are worthy of 
your pride. It is too much our habit in this world to 
see only the bad and take the good for granted. 


Not a Simple Institution 


I hope you do not have the idea that Flathead, or 
any good-sized modern high school, is a simple mat- 
ter. It just isn’t or can't be. It tries to do many things 
for many people. 

Flathead is more complicated in its offering of activ- 
ities and services than students, parents, or even the 
teachers themselves realize. This school attempts to 
offer as rich an array of courses and subjects as its 
finances will permit, It attempts to be as lenient in 
government and discipline as efficiency will permit. 
It attempts to provide activities for all types of in- 
terest, not just for the star student or athlete. It 
attempts to give each one an equal chance regardless 
of who his parents are or what his past has been. 


The General Set-Up and Your Part in It 


We may as well admit that this high school was 
not put here for our pleasure. Society isn’t that much 
interested in our having a good time— not that 
society minds if we enjoy ourselves, but that is to be 
incidental. The school has been set up by society to 
preserve and pass on the very best of culture, and to 
preserve and improve upon those institutions essential 
to American life. Society hopes that through the school 
you folks of the next generation will do a lot better 
job with the world than has been done so far. To 
make the school go, the community chooses a schocl 
Loard. Naturally this board hasn’t the time nor the 
training to do the actual running of the school, so a 
principal and a faculty are chosen. These people are 
expected to be trained for the work and to have 
reasonably good judgment. It is their duty to set up 
a course of studies and of extra classroom activities 
which will best serve the purposes which the com- 
munity wants served. 

We may as well admit right here that society does 
not intend that students shall have very much to say 
about the general set-up. The progressive high school, 
however, feels that it can accomplish more and give 
better training by allowing students to participate in 
the administration of the school. That is, we aim to 
turn over to the students all the responsibility they 
can handle. We want them to feel partly responsible 
for running those activities which are closely con- 
nected with their social and extracurricular life. There 
may come a time when students can be trusted to 
manage all phases of a high school except the actual 
teaching, but that time is generations away. College 
students can naturally be accorded more rights and 
responsibilities than high-school students because they 
are older. 


Extent of Student Control 


Let us consider some of the specific ways in which 
students play a part in Flathead, ways in which they 
share in school government and control. This high 
school has gone as far as most any school in giving its 
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students rights and responsibilities. Let us list some 
of the ways in which Flathead students participate: 

1. The outstanding organization for this purpose is, 
of course, the “student council,” which was estab- 
lished here years ago. In general, this group has the 
following responsibilities: to charter new organiza- 
tions; to award school letters upon the recommenda- 
tion of the coaches; to manage the all-school mixers 
and other all-school entertainments; to promote 
measures which will improve student morale and 
spirit; to choose and supervise the yell leaders. Sched- 
ules for athletics, debate, and so forth, are usually 
made out by the coaches of those activities. 

2. A student treasurer has direct charge of the 
finances of the various student activities, though his 
work is supervised by a faculty auditor. 

3. The president of the student body presides at 
many of the assemblies and has considerable to say 
about the assembly programs. The presidents of the 
four classes are also expected to give some assistance 
in making out assembly programs. 

4. Flathead has about a dozen clubs besides the 
organizations connected with “The Arrow” and the 
“Annual,” and in each of these students are expected 
to take the initiative, with the sponsors acting as 
guides and advisers. 

5. The responsibility for discipline, both in the 
classroom and out, is placed upon the student him- 
self wherever possible. Rules are made only when 
thought necessary for the good of the group. 

6. The boys of the school are organized to protect 
their own property in the locker rooms. 

7. Students are allowed considerable freedom in 
choosing courses, classes, and outside activities. 

8. Freedom of movement is not closely regulated at 
Flathead compared with other schools; students are 
checked very little in the halls, either before school, 
after school, or between periods. 


Suggested Extensions 


No one claims that the situation as to student self- 
government is exactly what it should be. There should 
be some changes along this line every year. As stu- 
dents show their ability to handle them, additional 
rights and responsibilities should be added. The fol- 
lowing have been suggested recently: 

1. A faculty-student congress to consider matters 
of importance in student life. 

2. The giving of more authority to the “student 
council.” This is a vague suggestion and the difficulty 
comes in telling just what additions of authority 
should be granted. 

During the past two months the faculty has been 
considering a rather thorough reorganization of extra- 
curricular activities in this school. There has been a 
feeling that such a reorganization will better the 
school. Eight committees composed of faculty mem- 
bers and student-council appointees, have been at 
work on the following phases of extracurricular life: 
awards, Goof Day, extension of authority to “student 
council,” all-school activities, the merit-point system, 
the activities ticket, and traditions. 


Certain Fundamentals 


While there is little about an institution which isn’t 
changeable in its details, there are some fundamentals 
of organization that are little affected by any amount 
of student criticism. For instance, there must be 
promptness in getting to class; there must be reason- 
able order and attention in the classroom; study halls 
must be attended; it is compulsory on all to attend 
assemblies; tardiness must be held down to the lowest 
possible point; all absence must be closely accounted 
for; reports of student progress must be sent home to 
parents; traffic in halls must be regulated in a certain 
extent. It is impossible to administer such matters as 
these without some friction. Some students are bound 
to have their feelings hurt. Although the attempt is 
made to trust the student whenever possible, there 
must be some checking. 


The Halls 


There is a 5-minute warning bell before school in 
the morning and a 15-minute warning bell at noon, 
as a signal for those in the building to start off for 
class. A change of one or two minutes may sometimes 
be made, but no more than that. For several years 
after all other schools of this size had made the 
change Flathead continued to hold to the 5-minute 
bell at noon. Again and again students were implored 
to regulate their own traffic or else be subjected to 
the same system used in other schools. With one pos- 
sible exception, no other school in the state of our 
size refrained from the 15-minute bell as long as we 
did. Schools much smaller than this one have found it 
inadvisable to let students crowd up in the halls, 
especially when the halls are narrow and noisy. There 
is too much opportunity for mob display, jostling, 
discourtesy, and several forms of bad citizenship. It 
is to be doubted if genuine school spirit ever grows 
out of a crowded condition in the halls. 

As a school grows up, certain changes are necessary. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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School Administration 
in Action 


A Letter to the Teacher Who will Coach 


Athletic Teams 
Supt. D. D. Murphy, Gardner, Kansas 





Dear 

School will soon be here, and we are looking 
forward to a real year of profit and pleasure in 
a job well done. You will have a big thrill in 
developing the first athletic teams that you have 
ever coached and in the joys of a hard-earned 
victory. I am not belittling the winning of a 
game, for all life is a game that we must win 
as best we can; but there are other values that 
may come from the athletic field that are of 
great and lasting importance. 

Whether you realize it or not, you will have 
more influence in the lives of the pupils under 
your care than any other teacher in the school 
system. You are the boys’ hero, the man to 
whom they will look, and the one they will 
worship. They will follow your example, both 
in word and deed, and what you advise will be- 
come an integral part of the boys. 

First, the boys will look to you for a stand- 
ard of conduct. The coach who swears or who 
speaks lightly of breaking training rules has 
made the boys want to speak profanely and to 
break training rules. We have several boys who 
are good athletes, but who do not observe train- 
ing rules. They exert an enormous influence 
upon the younger boys. It will be your privilege 
to show the great mass of the school that such 
conduct is not the kind that the world — and 
conscience — approves. We have had most of 
our teaching of right ethics and living from 
men whom the boys do not respect and worship. 
The coach is the only teacher who lives for a 
part of the day on the boys’ level. He can “get 
under the skin,” and if you look for opportuni- 
ties on the field and in the dressing room, you 
can be a real builder of character. Boys at high- 
school age are very sensitive to group approval, 
and if you can develop the right kind of group 
opinion, you have done a service to the school 
far greater than any other service you could 
perform. 

You have the chance to show the boys that 
anything that is worth doing is worth doing 
well. We have boys who want to play on the 
teams, but who do not wish to practice regu- 
larly in order to become members of the teams. 
This not only builds up the wrong ideas of 
achievement in these boys but in the whole 
teams, members of which have labored faith- 
fully and still do not get to play. It will be 
your privilege to correct the idea that if you 
are good enough you do not have to practice. 

It is an opportunity not to be overlooked to 
encourage the timid boy, the boy who has 
physical handicaps, and the boy who has a 
sensitive, inferiority-complex nature, to come 
out and have confidence in himself. One pat on 
the back is often worth many words of criti- 
cism. The good of the group must be placed 
above the team of eleven, five, or whatever the 
game may require as the personnel of the first 
team. The boy who plays only five minutes may 
treasure that experience more than the boy 
who has played the whole game. If you can let 
every boy play every night, and get some of the 
joy out of the game, you have the right idea 
of sports. If the boy has to work so hard that he 


is worn out, the game had better be discarded. 
We are building for the future man and citizen, 
not for today’s victory. The boy’s health must 
come first. 

The spirit of fair play, the development of 
unselfishness, and the desire to submerge self 
for the good of the group may be developed in 
the “sub,” and the spirit of arrogance and love 
of self may be uppermost in the mind of the 
“star.”” Too much attention to the star may 
ruin his outlook on life entirely. Every boy has 
a right to feel that he is a part of the team, and 
every boy should know that he can do nothing 
without the aid of the group. If a boy is to ac- 
cept responsibility, he must not be allowed to 
blame someone else for his failure. The boy 
who will slug because he can get by, and the 
boy who retaliates because someone else did it 
to him, has the foundations in his character 
that may make him a potential racketeer, or a 
malefactor of great wealth. 

We have to be patient with the boy who has 
been coddled by his parents and who does not 
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know how to stand up and take it. He will re- 
spond if you are patient. 

Finally, athletics are only a part of the \ 
school activities. No teacher will interfere with 
your rights, and we must be careful not to run 
cur practices so as to interfere with what the 
other teachers are trying to accomplish. Studies 
must come first just as making a living must 
come before golf in the later life of the student. 
We owe an obligation to the boy’s parents not 
to interfere with his duties at home, whether 
they be chores, milking, or merely being at 
home when his mother has the evening meal 
ready. / 

You have a chance to build the boy right in 
living, in health, mentally, morally, physically. 
You will build wisely and sanely, or otherwise, 
but the building will go on, whether the edifice 
is a mansion of character and right living or a 
shack of wrong impulses. 

Your success will be measured, not by games 
won, but by teaching the boy the right way to 
play the game, and the conduct of a gentleman. 
As you support the other teachers and give en- 
thusiastic support to what they are doing, they 
will give back a loyalty that will repay you be- 
yond your fondest expectations. 

I am writing this to you because everything 
that I have said has been so bungled by the 
writer in his own coaching years. We can only 
try. Bring your problems to me whenever you 
have a problem, and I can assure you that the 
attitude will be helpful, and not critical or 
fault-finding. The boys are looking forward to 
meeting you, and I know that they will be de- 
lighted with their new coach. I know that you 
will not fail them. 


Sincerely, 
Superintendent. 


Possibilities for Supervision by the 


Elementary-School Principal 
Prof. L. B. Hill, Morgantown, West Virginia 


It is well understood, especially in these 
days of curtailed school expenditures, that the 
elementary-school principal is a busy person. 
In many localities he must assume a heavier 
teaching load in addition to the usual admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and clerical responsibili- 
ties. The outlook for effectively supervising his 
teaching staff seems remote under the economy 
program now demanded by members of boards 
of education who claim to represent public at- 
titude. However, for the sake of husbanding 
the ideals of the profession already achieved, 
and for securing greater efficiency in the teach- 
ing process, the principal must carry on in the 
most effective manner possible. Three possibili- 
ties are open to the busiest principal: 

First, after he has met his classes and per- 
formed other clerical duties in a perfunctory 
manner, he may walk downtown, mix with 
business men, make new acquaintances, and 
attend the service-club luncheons. In this way 
he would imitate, in a fashion, the city super- 
intendents who a few years ago moved their 
offices out of school buildings to the downtown 
business district. 

Second, the elementary-school principal may 
stress the minute details of his organization. 
He may exact elaborate reports of his teachers, 
copy these reports on the office records, and 
pass the results on to his board of education as 
evidences of school efficiency. He may sign, in 
his own hand, all excuses, or chalk lines upon 
the floors for children to march by. This activ- 
ity on the part of the elementary principal is 
well illustrated by the following incident: In 


a certain normal school the third-grade English 
demonstration class was having a lesson in oral 
English. One pupil arose and said, “I have in 
mind a house which stands on a large lot; it 
is painted white and the windows have green 
shutters; a large tree stands in the lawn — 
whose house is it?” The members of the class 
guessed it was Mr. Smith’s house. Another 
pupil arose and said, “I have in mind a man 
who is of medium height, rather thin, has dark 
hair and eyes, wears a black derby; he comes 
to school very early and remains late, but he 
doesn’t do a thing but sit at his desk and fool 
with papers. Who is he?” The members of the 
class had no difficulty in guessing that it was 
the principal of the school. By way of alibi it 
may be said that that principal always taught 


‘ one class; however, there was enough reason 


in the child’s concept to furnish a challenge to 
all school administrators. 


Securing Codéperative Action 


Third, the greatest possibility for supervision 
by the elementary-school principal is in secur- 
ing the cooperative efforts of his teachers to 
improve their own instruction. The process 
may be called inter- or intracoéperative super- 
vision. It recognizes in teachers the principle 
of self-activity in improving their instruction 
just as this same principle operates in children 
who learn at maximum capacity. The principal 
who would encourage inter- or intracodperative 
effort among his teachers by getting them to 
be self-active, must first demonstrate his own 
philosophy in practice. He can do nothing bet- 
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ter than take his cue from the present economy 
program, eliminate all red tape, cease frittering 
time away with clerical activities, and identify 
himself with learning and teaching processes. 
He should teach one or more classes. His daily 
preparation for teaching should be as thorough 
as he expects of his best teachers. At least one 
of his teaching periods should be open at all 
times for observation by any teacher. The prin- 
cipal should arrange a type of flexible schedule 
so that each teacher in his system may observe 
him teaching. He may not be the most skillful 
teacher in his school but there are no better 
means to stimulate enthusiasm for good teach- 
ing nor better bases for analyzing skills. 

In addition to his own teaching he will find 
ample returns for the time he spends in help- 
ing teachers plan their lessons, sitting in during 
an entire teaching activity and discussing with 
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each teacher the processes and products. As a 
result of the self-activity which he sponsors 
among his teachers, there should be codpera- 
tive efforts to discover better ways of teaching. 
Two or more teachers may imitate and study 
through demonstrating procedures the com- 
parative value of homogeneous and heterogene- 
ous groupings, the value of the day-to-day oral 
assignment and the long typewritten assign- 
ment, the number and kinds of questions used 
as teaching devices, types of lesson plans, the 
individual or group conference, and the daily 
recitation. Such codperative studies are vastly 
superior as means of improving instruction to 
any forms of supervision by the principal im- 
posed from without or from above. The pussi- 
bilities for supervision by the elementary- 
school principal need not be limited by the 
traditional concept of his job. 


A Suggestion Blank for School 
Administrators 


J. R. Shannon, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Whether he realizes it or not, any school ad- 
ministrator can be classified into one or another 
of three categories. The first of these is that of 
the young, impulsive, impatient, and perhaps rad- 
ical administrator, who has a vision and is hell- 
bent to consummate it. The term “hell-bent” is 
used advisedly, for, although such a superintend- 
ent may do much good in a community by point- 
ing out the higher and better course, anyone who 
gets too far ahead of public sentiment is surely 
destined to depart from the local scene of action. 

The second of the three catergories is repre- 
sented by the man who has no vision, or if he has 
he is too cowardly to assert it. A man in this class 
has no policies save to please everybody and to 
hold his job. He responds to any pressures that 
arise and makes whatever adjustments are ex- 
pedient in order to be on the winning side. He is 
never a plunger, and his only errors are those of 
omission. He is a follower who keeps his ear to 
the ground and conforms to the biggest noise, in 
case he cannot remain neutral. 

The third category lies in between. The super- 
intendent who falls in this class is neither too im- 
pulsive nor too cautious, neither ahead of the 
crowd nor behind it. He has vision, but he takes 
time to educate the members of his school board, 
his staff, and his public before each forward move. 
He is courageous and progressive, but politic. 

But few superintendents will admit that they 
belong in the responding-to-pressure class. Most 
schoolmen like to think that they are the wise 
directors behind the scenes who are guiding public 
education into the ideal channels and making the 
people like it. Nevertheless, there is one lesson 
which even the most dynamic administrator should 
learn from the respond-to-pressure superintendent : 
he should learn how to deal successfully with 
pressures. All superintendents have proposals 
brought to them from time to time by either 
sincere or sinister agencies, and the sooner they 
learn to cope successfully with these agencies the 
happier they will be. 

Bearing in mind that “the prudent man seeing 
evil, hideth himself: little ones passing on have 
suffered losses,” any school administrator will be 
wise to observe a few guiding-thoughts in respect 
to receiving proposals. 

1. He will ascertain the source, cause, and pur- 
pose of each proposal. He will learn both the real 
purposes and the alleged ones. 

2. He will treat all people who present pro- 
posals with courtesy and gratitude (so far as they 
deserve) for their interest in the welfare of public 
education. He will express his appreciation of their 
noble purposes even though he suspects that these 
may not be so noble. 

3. He will ask that people with requests or sug- 
gestions clarify and put down in written and ex- 
plicit terms exactly what it is that they propose. 

4. He will cause persons who present proposals 
to justify their proposals. 








5. He will ask the parties to guarantee con- 
crete and continuous codperation in the consum- 
mation of their proposals in case the proposals are 
adopted. 

6. He suspends judgment in agreeing or dis- 
agreeing to adopt a proposal. He does not an- 
nounce his decision at once even though he al- 
ready has thought the matter through carefully 
and has decided definitely in regard to it. The rea- 
sons for this last bit of advice are two: If a super- 
intendent lets it be known that he already has 
thought his way through a matter that is proposed 
to him, it may displease the proposer who thinks 
he has an original idea; if a superintendent acts 
immediately on a proposal without revealing that 
he already has come to a conclusion, he may give 
the impression of being too hasty. 

7. In case a proposal is accepted and carried 
through to completion or made a part of the per- 
manent policy of the school system. the superin- 
tendent should give acknowledgment to the indi- 
vidual or group who initiated it. 

8. If a proposal is not accepted, the superin- 
tendent need not make any announcement of the 
fact, but he may well make a note on the matter 
at the time of his decision so as to have his an- 
swer ready in case the suggestion is made again. 

The best device for enabling a prudent school 
administrator to observe the suggestions outlined 
above is a printed suggestion blank similar to the 
one outlined below. An examination of this sample 
form shows that the gist of the eight guiding 
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thoughts in respect to receiving proposals are in- 
corporated in the blank. The remaining ones are 
the responsibility of the superintendent himself, 





DANVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SUGGESTION BLANK 


Realizing that the public schools are an object of 
general interest in the community, the administration 
of the Danville Public Schools is always glad to 
receive suggestions from the public-spirited friends of 
education who feel that they have ideas that would 
be helpful. In order to facilitate the handling of sug- 
gestions, the Board of School Trustees has authorized 
the preparation of this suggestion blank. The Board 
does not agree to give consideration to any suggestion 
which is not presented on this blank form, or to any 
suggestion presented on this blank form unless the 
form is fully filled out and signed. In order that it 
may be able to give credit where credit is due, the 
Board is especially insistent that each suggestion bear 
the signature of its maker. Please use the spaces below 
for setting forth your proposal. If you have more than 
one proposal to make, use a separate sheet for each. 
We thank you. 

PROPOSAL (Make a complete and definite state- 
ment of your suggestion). 


SOCEDEDEEAEES OBE 6 6.8: 6 4.6 64:6 48 6:6 644 O4's 6-00: 4-S'5:46 88 66.008 


JUSTIFICATION (State your reasons for making 
this proposal, and point out the advantages which you 
expect to accrue from the same). 


PLEDGE. As a token of the seriousness of my pur- 
pose, and with a desire to enhance the general use- 
fulness of the public schools. to the children of our 
community, I guarantee to give whatever concrete 
and continuous codperation the administration of the 
schools may ask toward the consummation of the 
above proposal, if within my ability. 

Signed 
PERE Sates Aa adie SIE SALAAM wR ear 
OIGHONE INUMDCE i sccscdsscy Suedaeswncanae 

In addition to serving the purposes of the guid- 
ing principles already outlined, a consistent and 
persistent use of a suggestion blank such as the 
one described has the following advantages: (1) 
It discourages suggestions of an unwholesome 
nature. (2) It encourages suggestions of a whole- 
some nature. (3) It encourages teacher participa- 
tion in school administration. (4) It places sug- 
gestions before the attention of the administration 
in a form such that attention to them is more 
difficult to overlook or postpone. (5) It serves as 
a record for any of a number of uses that a re- 
sourceful superintendent may later wish to make. 


WHO IS THE GOOD SCHOOL- 
BOARD MEMBERP 


The good school-board member must have a 
sincere desire to serve the public, must be interested 
in children, in education, in the community, must 
have a love of country, business ability, and must 
possess a sense of humor. 

Mrs. Harriet S. Marshall, speaking recently be- 
fore the Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, described the duties re- 
quired of members of school boards, and showed 
how the nature of their duties had changed within 
recent years under new state laws. She emphasized 
that the successful school-board member must 
serve as a mediating factor in bringing into har- 
mony the desires of the community and the actions 
of the school executive. 

“The school-board member,” said Mrs. Marshall, 
“should attend board meetings regularly and help 
in the solution of its problems. If especially fitted 
by experience to supervise any certain work, he 
should volunteer to act as chairman of such a com- 
mittee. If he finds he is not as much interested as 
he should be, or that the work takes time from his 
private interests, he should resign and allow some- 
one else to assume the burden. The board member 
should keep himself informed on the activities of 
the legislators, because his help is needed in making 
changes in the management of school-board affairs. 
He should familiarize himself with conditions in 
other schools of the state, and should codperate 
with the state education department in their en- 
deavor to better these conditions.” 
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A Simple Device for Budget Accounting 


Jay L. Chambers, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 


Many smaller school districts in the several 
states would keep their accounting records on a 
budgetary basis if they had a simple device that 
would lend itself to the use of untrained clerks. 
A few years ago I had the privilege of designing 
such a record form for a school district of some 
8,000 population. It has been adopted since by a 
number of school boards. 

The plan consists of attaching three columns to 
the voucher register for every major division of 
accounts — General Control, Instruction, Opera- 
tion, etc. An illustration is given below as Figure 
1, with the General-Control division as a model. 


The Device in Use 


Let us use the following hypothetical budget to 
show how the device is used (details are omitted to 
simplify the illustration) : 





1. Office of school board............. $ 650.00 
a) Salary of board members....... $125.00 
DB) GRU GE GCIs coc accciacses 300.00 
ye a ere 225.00 
2. Office of superintendent............ 7,000.00 
a) Salary of superintendent....... $3,600.00 
6) Clerk and office expense........ 2,200.00 
6) CE DI 656. 6.6.660 38K K e088 1,200.00 
3. Other General-Control expenses..... 1,250.00 
Total General Control......... $8,900.00 


The total budget estimate, $8,900.00, will be 
placed in the Budget-Estimate account and each 
account will be charged its. budget allowance in 
the space immediately under the name of the ac- 
count in the Voucher-Budget-Control book. (Fig. 
1.) 
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amount of the order, no adjustments are necessary. 
However, if the purchasing agent’s estimates are 
too high, the difference between the actual amount 
of the voucher and order will be credited under 
“Adjustments” and added to the “Unencumbered 
Balance.” We have supposed such a difference in 
the amounts used in our illustration in Figure 1. 
On the other hand, if the prices used in the order 
are too low, the difference between the total of 
the order and the amount for which the voucher 
or warrant was issued, will have to be added to 
the “Authorization” and subtracted from the “Un- 
encumbered Balance.” Where the difference is very 
large, the matter should be called to the attention 
of the school board for approval. 


Other Applications of the Device 


This device may be applied to smaller units of 
accounts. Take, for example, the office of the super- 
intendent. A page of accounts may be designed to 
detail and control the expenditures of this office, 
somewhat similar to Figure 2. This design not only 
permits strict budget control, but it so itemizes 
the accounts of the school board that analysis of 
expenditures is facilitated. Figure 3 shows how the 
device may be applied to a single account. 

The budget accounting device, as shown in Fig- 
ure 2, is especially desirable where one person has 
a budget allowance for a group of similar expen- 
ditures such as the head of a department may 
have. It is also applicable in cases where the school 
board needs to follow closely a more detailed 
budget. 







Budget Account 
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VOUCHER-BUDGET-CONTROL BOOK FOR GENERAL DIVISION ACCOUNTS 


Date or order may be inserted with pencil to show date of encumbrance, or another column for this purpose may be put in. 


The school board will make appropriations to 
the various divisions and accounts as it receives 
its income from taxes, tuition, state aid, and so 
on. Suppose the first appropriation to the General- 
Control division is $3,000. This amount will be 
charged to “Appropriation” and the balance, $5,- 
900, carried forward to the “Balance” column. The 
$3,000 will also be entered in the column headed 
“Unencumbered Balance.” If the school board 
cares to detail its appropriation, each appropriated 
amount may be written in pencil under its respec- 
tive heading. For small districts it is not necessary, 
or even desirable, to detail the first appropriations. 

The superintendent now makes a requisition for 
stationery, $15, and other office supplies, $35. At 
the same time, the clerk requisitions office supplies 
in the sum of $30. Suppose all these items are 
placed in one order and sent to a supply house. 
Eighty dollars’ worth of supplies have been au- 
thorized and the General-Control budget encum- 
bered in like sum. This sum will be charged to 
“Authorization” and the unencumbered balance of 
$2,920 will be brought down. (See Fig. 1.) 

When the order is received and a voucher issued 
for it, the clerk will debit the proper accounts. If 
the amount of the invoice is exactly $80, the 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


FIGURE 2. VOUCHER-BUDGET-CONTROL BOOK FOR GROUP ACCOUNTS 





The device shown in Figure 3 is particularly 
adapted to the use of school authorities who want 
to budget every account and to keep a strict budg- 
etary control over every account. 























FIGURE 3. SINGLE ACCOUNT BOOK FOR 


BUDGET CONTROL 


In arranging various groups of accounts, as 
would be necessary when Figure 2 is used, the 
superintendent or other person responsible for 
grouping the items ordinarily should follow the 
order of the chart of accounts. If the chart does 
not facilitate proper grouping, it is usually best to 
make a new chart. 


Sk el 
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The use of Figure 3 makes it possible to shift 
the accounts to any convenient order. 

No matter which method is used, the clerk will 
find it advantageous to keep all accounts arranged 
in the order found in the report forms required by 
the office of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction.. Many hours will be saved in making 
reports to that office if the accounts can be copied 
from the books onto the report form. 


FISCAL INDEPENDENCE OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


Independence from the municipality does not 
necessarily improve schools. The fiscal independ- 
ence of boards of education from municipalities 
does not in itself determine whether the schools 
get adequate support, or are subject to political 
domination, according to Dr. Nelson B. Henry, 
Associate Professor of Education at the University 
of Chicago. 

In speaking before the Annual Conference of 
Administrative Officials of Public and Private 
Schools near the close of the summer session of 
the University, Dr. Henry said: 

“The traditional view of the educator is that the 
nature and importance of education in the commu- 
nity are such that the schools should be admin- 
istered under an authority entirely free from the 
control or influence of other local public officials. 
Particularly it has been maintained that the rev- 
enues available for school purposes, and the de- 
termination of the amounts and the uses of these 
revenues, should not be subject to local political 
authority. 

“Political scientists, on the other hand, are in 
rather general agreement that effective administra- 
tion, and particularly sound fiscal administration of 
the program of public services to be directed by 
local governments, can only be obtained under con- 
ditions of centralized control.” 

Reporting on an inquiry begun over a year ago 
by the departments of education and political sci- 
ence at the University of Chicago, Professor Henry 
said that the facts developed so far through in- 
vestigation of various types of school systems in 
the country provided no basis for the contention 
of educators that a school system must be finan- 
cially independent. 

“Tt is not possible on the basis of statistical ma- 
terial in hand at this time, to say that these school 
systems operating under the dependent plan have 
fared better or worse than independent school sys- 
tems, either in normal times or during the depres- 
sion,” he said. “The evidence is that the schools in 
the cities studied have for the most part fared at 
least as well as the other departments of govern- 
ment. 

“The report of Topic Group D of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, in Cleve- 
land, this year makes the assertion that scientific, 
dependable data are available to show that under 
the independent relationship, responsibility is un- 
confused and political power is less in evidence. 
Further it is said that fiscally independent boards 
attract more capable citizens to membership. Our 
inquiry up to this time does not support the con- 
tention of this committee. 

“As schools and cities grow, there are continuous 
demands for additional services on the part of both 
the schools and the cities. In the different cities 
there is a variety of arrangements for providing 
the community with such services as pertain to 
the school population in the fields of health, rec- 
reation, library service, and juvenile delinquency. 

“There is no standard pattern, nor general agree- 
ment among authorities as to the proper allocation 
of one or another of these functions. The only light 
so far thrown upon this question by the inquiry is 
that it is sometimes well done and sometimes poor- 

ly done, whether it is done by the schools or the 
city government. 

“There seems to be no justification for the be- 
lief that independent school boards do more effi- 
cient purchasing,” Professor Henry said. 

“The inquiry seems destined to indicate that the 
matter of fiscal dependence does not in itself de- 
termine the facts and conditions which are com- 
monly made the basis of an argument for fiscal 
independence. Certainly this statement can be made 
with some confidence in relation to the financial 
support of schools and to political influence in the 
administration of schools. 

“Tt is equally obvious that it is true also with 
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respect to certain general social services in which 
both the schools and the city government are con- 
cerned and in certain specialized services in rela- 
tion to the administration of the schools, such as 
purchasing, legal counsel, construction of buildings, 
and so forth. 
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“While it is recognized that this does not in it- 
self constitute an argument for fiscal dependence. 
it does argue for a consideration of the general 
question of the relation of schools to municipal 
government in cities on other bases than the line 
along which this argument has traditionally run.” 


A Year’s Supervisory Program 
W.C. Jackman, Rock Rapids, Iowa 


There are three things which a superintendent 
must remember when he decides to put across a 
program of supervision. The importance of all three 
should be stressed by school authorities. 

First, the supervisor must have a plan. Fre- 
quently a superintendent, acting as supervisor, has 
the wrong philosophy of supervision. Fearing that 
he will be too arbitrary and undemocratic, he ac- 
tually hesitates to advocate a definite policy. While 
it is indeed a commendable trait to be democratic, 
he must not confuse democracy with supineness. He 
must remember that supervision implies leadership, 
and that leadership demands initiative and orig- 
inality, and knowing where one is headed. With 
this philosophy in mind, a superintendent cannot 
fail to recognize a program of supervision. When 
he does this the democracy of supervision mani- 
fests itself as the teachers assist in working out 
the details and putting the supervisor’s plans into 
action. 

Second, because he cannot foresee all the details 
incident to carrying out a program, a supervisor 


_must not infer he is not qualified to attempt such 


an undertaking. It is his task to work out problems 
as they arise. The very fact that every situation 
is composed of different children, different teach- 
ers, and numerous other different factors proves 
that each school has a different problem. For that 
reason no supervisor can prescribe the detailed pro- 
gram as used in one school for another school. 

Third, that intangible part of supervision, the 
spiritual part, which is most vital of all in estab- 
lishing confidence. The supervisor must remember 
that no one else knows as much about his partic- 
ular problem as he knows. With that spirit. he is 
ready to approach each problem as it arises, and 
to solve it. 

Having these three viewpoints in mind the writer 
offers a plan for carrying on a program of super- 
vision in Elementary Language. This same general 
plan may be used in working out a supervisory 
program for any other subject. 


General Aims and Objectives 


1. To inspire the teacher to see that supervision is 
a two-way relationship between supervisor and teacher. 


2. To make sure that each teacher understands the 
_ of learning, and how to apply psychological prin- 
ciples. 

3. To help each teacher develop a sound educational 
philosophy of the teaching of English. 

4. To stimulate each teacher to develop his language 
activities in a natural setting. 

5. To improve the quality of instruction by the cor- 
rect use of tests and accepted methods and devices. 

6. To stimulate a desire on the part of each teacher 
to improve as an English teacher. 

7. To see that effective teaching of English takes 
place in every class where English is used. 


Objectives for Teaching of Language 


1. The ability to organize thoughts and impressions 
clearly; to form in pupils the habit of speaking freely 
and spontaneously, correctly and effectively. 

2. Appreciative attitudes through a study of selected 
literature, content studies, and environment as an ade- 
quate background for English expression. 

3. The ability to express in writing, one’s organized 
thoughts and impressions in correct form. 

4. The habit of self-criticism through the develop- 
ment of alertness to faulty expression. F 


Procedure in Supervision for One Year 


1. General teachers’ meetings. 
2. Class visitation. 
3. Individual conference. 
4. The use of tests. 
a) Standardized. 
b) Informal. 
. The supervisory bulletin. 
. Professional literature. 
a) Periodicals. 
b) Professional books. 
7. Teachers’ rating device. 
a) To check teaching improvement only. 


Teachers’ Meetings Topics 


September: To Improve Language Instruction. This 
meeting is arranged for the purpose of stimulating the 
desire to become informed concerning the vital facts 
in language teaching, and to make improvements where 
weaknesses are detected. 

October: A Study of the Literature. The purpose of 
this meeting is to review the literature in the field of 
English teaching. 

November: A Discussion of Practical Methods for 
English Teaching. The teachers will have to read dif- 
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ferent discussions and reports of good methods for 
language teaching. Agreement touching the methods to 
be used. 

December: A Report on Methods Used. What meth- 
ods failed? What methods were successful? If there 
have been typical problems in the use of methods, what 
remedies can be suggested? 

January: Preparation for Classifying and Making a 
Report on the Semester’s Work. A study and discus- 
sion of the techniques employed in computing the 
essential facts. : 

February: A Study and Interpretation of the Test 
Results. Have objectives been attained? What progress 
has been made? What shall be the program for con- 
tinued effort? 

March: A Review of the Literature in the Field. 
The purpose of this meeting is to review the literature 
in the light of past teaching experiences and evaluation 
of results. 

April: Preparation for Making the Last Survey. 

May: A Summarization of the Year’s Work. This 
should be a summary of results accomplished from the 
year’s work. 

Class Visitation 


There will be several unannounced visitations 
during the month, and one scheduled visitation. A 
definite outline shall be arranged previous to the 
scheduled visitation. This outline to be determined 
by the teacher, the pupils, and problems character- 
istic of the room. 

The supervisor should make special note of the ' 
objectives and the skill with which each teacher 
approaches those objectives. 


The Individual Conference 


Each individual conference should be arranged 
as soon as possible after the class visitation, and 
should conform as far as may be to the teacher’s 
convenience. The individual conference will occur 
in the teacher’s room and should not last over 


thirty minutes; though in certain cases it may be 


prolonged. This conference will deal with the teach- 
er’s specific problems. 


The Use of Tests 


The standardized tests will be determined by 
assistance from a testing expert, and given accord- 
ing to scheduled directions. 

There are very few standardized tests and scales 
for the first two grades, few for the third grade, 
and not many for the fourth grade. The usual 
measuring devices for these grades are, first, the 
specific goals or objectives; and second, standards 
for each grade, illustrative specimens, and typical 
attainable models. The teachers in Grades I and II 
will be guided carefully in the technique of giving 
tests and in the interpretation of results. 

The test results will serve as a basis for deter- 
mining methods, and individualizing instruction. 

“The limited number of inventory tests available 
are not adapted to curriculum organization followed 
by a school system, create many situations in which 
teachers will have to construct and use informal 
classroom tests of their own if they are to have on 
hand valuable sources of help which is quite objec- 
tive and usable.” 

The objective of the test as applied through this 
supervisory program will be a method for measur- 
ing the progress made during the semester’s work. 


The Supervisory Bulletin 


The supervisory bulletin is designed to supple- 
ment teachers’ meetings and to present information 
that has a direct bearing upon problems of the 
teachers. 

“The general supervisory bulletin furnishes the 
school officers with the medium for aiding teachers 
by sending them brief statements of the super- 
visor’s philosophy of education; constructive sum- 
maries of sound methods of teaching; concise ac- 
counts of effective devices of teaching; helpful re- 
ports of the good work and experiments of other 
teachers observed by the supervisor; valuable ref- 
erences in periodicals and other educational refer- 
ences encountered by the supervisor or others; 
specific bibliographies of help to the teachers; and 
pertinent data of assistance to the teachers.” 


Professional Literature 


The supervisor should select professional litera- 
ture consisting of several periodicals devoted to 
the subject and a usable list of professional books. 
He will discover that many suggestions for books 
will be made by the teachers as they continue with 
the program during the year. 
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GENERAL VIEW, JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, POMPTON LAKES, NEW JERSEY 


Hacker & Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 


A Conducted Tour of the Pompton Lakes 


We were standing on the sidewalk, the Skep- 
tic and myself, watching slim yellow fingers of 
morning sunlight on the bright dome of the 
lantern atop the new Pompton Lakes High 
School. The tranquillity of the suburban Sab- 
bath was disturbed only by a family of blas- 
phemous sparrows and the acidulous muttering 
of the Skeptic’s voice. 

“Lot of nonsense!” he growled, twitching a 
thumb at the long, graceful, red-brick building 
across the wide lawn. ‘All this new architecture 
and construction is just fancy icing on the same 
old cake. I went to a little one-room school, 
heated by a chunk stove, and what was good 
enough for me is good enough for my kids. 
And ——”’ 

He broke off abruptly as Mr. Charles E. A. 
Walton, supervising principal of the Pompton 
Lakes schools, approached. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said Mr. Wal- 
ton; and then, correctly surmising the burden 
of my companion’s unfinished harangue: “Won’t 
you both step inside with me for a moment? 
I'd like to show you around.” 

I looked at the Skeptic. The Skeptic looked 
at his shoes. ““We—ell, all right,” he grumbled 
finally. ‘Guess a look can’t do any harm.” 

We strolled toward the entrance. As we 
crossed the trim front hall (which, incidentally, 
is pleasantly devoid of any bulging marble tor- 
sos of ancient Greek celebrities) and entered 
the long lower corridor, the Skeptic stopped 
short. 

“What ——” he began, peering perplexedly 
at the walls. 

“Individual lockers,” explained Mr. Walton. 
“Convenient and practical, but built into the 
walls, as you’ll notice, so that the corridor is 
spared the too-informal appearance of a club- 
house locker room.” 

Turning left, we passed a cozily appointed 
teachers’ room and entered the administration 


High School 


John S. Walton 


suite, consisting of the offices of the principal 
and the supervisor, each plainly but very com- 
pletely furnished and separated by a sliding 
door that, for meetings of the school board, is 
opened to create a large single conference room. 

Beyond the offices, in the right wing of the 
building, we halted before a heavy double door 
marked “Auditorium.” 

“Of course,” our guide said, smiling, ‘this 
really should be saved for the grand finale of 





our little tour. But pride overcomes my sales- 
manship. Shall we go in?” 

The Skeptic gave a tug at the door — and 
nothing happened. “Locked!” he complained. 

“Which,” replied Mr. Walton, “is just one 
of the features here. Now, the auditorium is, by 
virtue of soundproof walls and a street entrance, 
an isolated unit. A bagpiper could do his rau- 
cous utmost inside without even ruffling the 
silence in a study hall just across the corridor. 


THE GENERAL SHOP OF THE POMPTON LAKES HIGH SCHOOL : _ 
has adjoining it a finishing room and a store room. The room is finished with brick walls, a sanitary acoustic ceiling, and 


hardwood. floors. 
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atricals and other school exercises. 
heating and ventilating unit. 


is the health center of the school. | \ 
floor, glazed tile wainscoting, bi 
division of the room into boys’ and girls’ sections. 
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THE AUDITORIUM OF THE POMPTON LAKES, NEW JERSEY, HIGH SCHOOL 





is planned, not only for ordinary school use, but serves as a community meeting place. The stage is fully equipped for ,the- 
The room has a separate entrance from the street and is equipped with an independent 
The seating capacity is 750 including the balcony. 
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THE GYMNASIUM OF THE POMPTON LAKES HIGH SCHOOL 





In addition to use by the physical-education classes, it serves for indoor play. The room 
and acoustically treated ceiling. A folding partition permits the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, POMPTON LAKES HIGH SCHOOL 
Hacker & Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 


With this door open” — he inserted a key — 
“the wing again becomes a connected part of 
the whole.” 

We found ourselves in a vast, light room, 
containing an inclined sweep of seats partly 
overhung by a deep balcony. Facing us was a 
broad, modern stage, with heavy curtains, 
movie screen, and a master switchboard in the 
wings controlling the adjustable shaded light- 
ing of the entire hall. 

“But the upkeep!” fumed the Skeptic. 
“Every rehearsal for a play, every chorus or 
band practice in this huge place means a stag- 
gering electric-light bill, extra janitor service 
and e 

“A point,” interrupted Mr. Walton politely, 
“to which we have beaten you, as presently I 
shall prove. Meanwhile . . .” 

We crossed the footlights and descended one 
of two stairways to the space below the stage; 
and there, in what even in most up-to-the-min- 
ute theaters is usually just a dusty void, was 
a fine, sound- and fireproof dressing room! 

Ten minutes later we reluctantly left the 
auditorium. If I had been a Hollywoodian, I 
would have thought, ‘‘Colossal!”’ Being merely 
an average human, I thought, ‘“‘Gosh!”’ Even 
the Skeptic was perceptibly impressed. 

From the corridor we entered another long 
room, lined on three walls with wide shelves. 
“In our library,” said Mr. Walton, ‘the motif 
is practicality, not ostentation; we have tried 
to establish a warehouse of information rather 
than a gaudy show window.” 

Across from the left wing we found the 
manual-training shop. Frankly, my first glimpse 
of this schoolboys’ Eden left me quite breath- 
less. Power-driven lathes, drills, saws; individ- 
ual workbenches directly in the light of ground- 
floor windows; a model switchboard — oh, one 
could cram a fat article with a description of 
that shop! 

“But for mere boys!” carped the Skeptic. 
‘‘How can you hope to teach them to operate 
all those complicated do-jiggers?”’ 

In lieu of a verbal answer the supervising 
principal opened a door at the end of the shop. 
Inside, on the divided shelves of a smaller 
room, were all manner of projects, any of 
which might have been the handiwork of a 
veteran craftsman. 

“Like schools,” said Mr. Walton, ‘“‘boys are 
sometimes underrated. And now, gentlemen, for 
the gym.” 

The gymnasium occupies the left wing of the 
Pompton Lakes High School. It is a huge place; 
lofty, long, wide, with a railed grandstand along 
one side and a balcony jutting above the en- 
trance. Here are held the dances, interschool 
basketball games, and the numerous other ex- 
tracurricular activities. During school hours, 
ean electrically operated folding partition bisects 
the hall and — presto! — there are two sepa- 
rate gymnasiums, one for boys and one for girls, 
each a full-sized basketball court. Beneath each 
is a dressing room and a shower room, s0 
cleverly situated that confusion is impossible; 
that is, from the girls’ gymnasium one could 
not blunder into the boys’ locker room, and 
vice versa. 

“But,” wheezed the Skeptic, ‘the poor tax- 
payer suffers —— , 

“Last winter,’ said Mr. Walton, “I observed 
many of our taxpayers at basketball games 
here. Their suffering, if any, was heroically con- 
cealed.”’ 

From the gymnasium, we climbed a staircase 
to the upper corridor. 

“Here we have our science laboratories, jun- 
ior and senior,” pointed out our guide. “And 
here is our home science suite.”’ 

We passed through a long sewing room into 
a large, immaculate kitchen, divided into sev- 
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eral booths, each boasting a bright gas range 
and culinary utensils. The third room of the 
cuite is a charming model dining-and-living 
room. 

Directly across the corridor and facing the 
north is the art room, equipped with adjustable 
desks and all the paraphernalia necessary to 
the development of embryo Rembrandts and 
Gibsons. 

“One thing that puzzles me, though,” I said. 
“Some of these rooms are large, some small. 
Why?” 

Substantially, the answer was this: The size 
of the classrooms in most schools is nearly uni- 
form; the size of the classes is not. Hence a 
small class (trigonometry, Greek, etc.) occupies 
only a corner of a room large enough for a 
class in English or history. This waste of space 
has been neatly eliminated in the Pompton 
Lakes High School. 

“And now,” said Mr. Walton, addressing the 
Skeptic, “for the answer to your query of a 
few minutes ago.” 

We filed into what appeared to be a Lillipu- 
tian auditorium. At one end was a small stage; 
facing it, seats for fifty. 

“Our music room,” we were told. “‘Here our 
bands, orchestras, and choruses practice; here 
our public-speaking classes are held; here our 
plays are rehearsed. And like the science lab- 
oratories and the cafeteria, this room can also 
be used as a study hall or regular classroom.” 

“Cafeteria?” echoed the Skeptic, pricking up 
his ears. 

“Our next and last port of call.” 

We followed our guide into a large, comfort- 
able study hall in the light, well-ventilated base- 
ment, its atmosphere entirely innocent of the 
redolent bouquet of departed comestibles that 
pervades the ordinary cafeteria. 

The Skeptic frowned. “But where 

He broke off as we passed through a door in 
a thick wall and came directly into a spacious 
kitchen. 

“During luncheon periods,” Mr. Walton in- 
formed us, “the pupils enter from the corridor, 
select their food from these display cases, and 
go into the other room. When the period is 
over, both doors are closed and the kitchen, 
with its sounds and smells, vanishes.” 

But the Skeptic doggedly stuck to his guns 
as we returned to the street. 

“A remarkable layout, I'll admit,” he said. 
“But how in the world can a little town like 
Pompton Lakes afford it?” 

“We built,” Mr. Walton told him, “with the 
idea of drawing upon the pupils of surrounding 
municipalities which do not have high schools. 
The idea has worked out perfectly, and the 
tuition we received therefrom is, I assure you, 
@ considerable item.” 

“But how did you get so completely what 
you wanted?” I asked. “In the construction of 
many schools, the supervising principal has one 
set of ideas, the school board another set, the 
architect agrees with neither — and the finished 
Product often resembles a Gargantuan ghou- 
lash.”’ 

“The Pompton Lakes Board of Education,” 
replied Mr. Walton, “gave me carte blanche 
with the planning of the educational program 
and specifications. I worked them out and then 
placed them before four architects. To Hacker 
and Hacker, the architects who agreed to ful- 
fill those specifications. confining their own 
ideas to the architecture exclusively, went the 
contract. When that was done, the board. with- 
out friction or delay, gave full codperation, and 
the various committees functioned with the 
effectiveness of lubricated machinery. And 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE POMPTON LAKES HIGH SCHOOL 
is the center of the academic work for the school. The room is specially treated with oak paneling, built-in oak bookshelves, 
harmoniously colored mastic tile floor, especially designed lighting units, and harmoniously finished l‘brary tables and chairs. 





there’ ——he nodded toward 
building —-‘“‘is the result.”’ 

We looked back. The sun still glinted on 
the small dome above the entrance; the spar- 
rows still jabbered on the lawn. But the Skep- 
tic had ceased to mutter. 

“You know,” he said suddenly, “I guess I 
had the wrong slant on things here. I don’t 


the handsome 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hacker & Hacker. Architects, Fort Lee, N. J 
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POMPTON LAKES, NEW JERSEY 


know many flowery phrases, and I seldom use 
the ones I know, but I'll say this: The Pomp- 
ton Lakes High School is, I believe, the longest 
leap from ‘The Little Red Schoolhouse’ that 
has yet been taken!” 

I said nothing at all. Like an adult Alice 
emerging from a brick-and-steel Wonderland, 
1 was still a little overwhelmed. 


Junior - Senior High School, Pompton Lakes, N. J. 
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The Architect’s Contract 


James R. Newman, Supervising Principal of Schools, Elmont, New York 


The board of education of a community or 
school district is, and should be, charged with 
the responsibility of safeguarding public-school 
funds. This is true with funds for school-build- 
ing construction, operation, and maintenance 
after construction. 

The cost of constructing a building is by far 
the greatest expenditure that the board of edu- 
cation makes over a short period of time so far 
as capital outlay is concerned. The most im- 
portant thing to consider in making this ex- 
penditure is the selection, by the board of edu- 
cation, of an architect who is capable of guar- 
anteeing to give to the community, through the 
board, one dollar’s worth of service for every 
dollar spent. 

In making a contract with an architect, the 
board of education should see that the 46 items 
listed below are contained therein. 


A. Heading 


1. Number of contract. 
2. Date of contract. 

3. Name of architect. 
4. Address of architect. 
5. Name of owner. 

6. Address of owner. 

7. Project named. 

8. Location of project. 


B. Statement of Architect's Services 


9. Conferences. 

10. Preliminary studies. 

11. Thumb-nail sketches. 

12. Topographical surveys. 

13. Public-utility surveys. 

14. Preliminary drawings. 

15. Working drawings. 

16. Specifications. 

17. Large-scale detail drawing. 

18. Architect shall get approval of plans by state de- 
partment of education. 

19. Inspection of all details and general work to be in 
conformity with specifications. 

20. Architect shall reject and order removal and re- 
construction of any work not conforming to draw- 
ings and specifications. 

21. Architect shall act in emergencies and define intent 
of drawings and specifications. 

22. Clerk of works or superintendent of construction, 
when employed, shall be paid by owner. 

23. Drawings and specifications are property of 
architect. 

24. Board of education to have a complete set of spec- 
ifications on canvas furnished by architect. 

25. Architect shall not be financially responsible for 
defective work or performance of contract by 
contractors. 


Payments to Architect 


26. Fee, 6 per cent of work complete. 

27. One fifth of fee upon completion of preliminary 
studies. 

28. Two fifths of fee upon completion of specifications 
and general working drawings and then acceptance 
by owner (exclusive of details). 

29. Remainder of fee to be paid in proportion to serv- 
ice rendered. 

30. One tenth of fee to be withheld six months after 
acceptance of project, by owner. 

31. Proportionate payments for work of less magnitude 
than preliminary studies. 

32. One fifth of fee shall be paid in case of abandon- 
ment or suspension of work after preliminary 
studies. 

33. Architect shall judge value of his work under 25, 
26, and 27. 

34. Architect paid proportionately for all extra services 
not specified in contract. 

35. Necessary traveling expenses of architect to be paid 
by owner. 

36. Architect is entitled to a 10 per cent fee for equip- 
ment purchased upon order of owner. 

37. Payments for alterations of existing building shall 
be 10 per cent of total cost of work. 

38. Educational consultant shall be paid one half of 
1 per cent of total project by architect. 

39. Other specialists’ services to be paid by owner. 

40. Chemical and mechanical tests and surveys to be 
paid by owner. 

41. Landscaping, monumental and special interior work 
shall be a 10 per cent fee. 

42. Operations under separate contract shall be paid by 
extra fee. 

43. Architect not otherwise retained shall be paid in 
proportion to services rendered. 


D. Arbitration 

44. Submit all questions in dispute to three arbitrators 
who shall have no financial interest in contract or 
business affairs of either party. Each party to con- 
tract shall choose one arbitrator, the third to be 
chosen by these two arbitrators. 


E. Assigns 
45. Successors, executors, administrators, and assigns 
of owner or architect respectively shall assume con- 


tracts and obligations of owner and architect re- 
spectively in case of death or disability. 


F. Attestation 

46. Contract shall be signed and sealed by both parties 
to contract, and witnessed by two bona _ fide 
individuals. 

Some of these items are more important than 
others and therefore should receive more con- 
sideration by one who attempts to evaluate the 
architect’s contract. 


Preparation of Specifications 


Specifications for the construction of a school 
building should be written up by the architect 
in as detailed manner as possible. Large-scale 
drawings should accompany these specifications. 
The detailed drawings should show plot plan, 
floor plans, framing plans, elevations, sections, 
wiring and electrical installations, plumbing, 
heating and ventilation, and special detailed 
drawings. They should be made in such detail 
as to enable the superintendent of construction 
to use them in determining whether or not the 
contractor has lived up to his agreement in 
carrying out the architect’s plans. 

The contract between the board of educa- 
tion and the architect should require that the 
plans be approved by the State Department of 
Education before construction of the building 
has begun. In some states there is more leniency 
shown in dealing with such contracts than in 
others. This method, however, serves as a 
check on the architect to keep him from pre- 
senting to the board of education a set of stand- 
ard plans that might not be all applicable to 
the educational needs of a community in which 
he proposes to erect a school building. 

No architect’s contract should be signed by 
the board of education, unless it states that the 
architect shall reject and order removal and re- 
construction of any work not conforming to 
drawings and specifications. This clause in the 
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contract would serve to protect the public, 
through the board of education, from having to 
pay for a poor job that the superintendent of 
construction might approve. 


Construction Superintendent Employed 


by Board 


The clerk of works or superintendent of con- 
struction should be employed and paid by the 
owner. This procedure will serve as a check 
on the possible leniency of the architect toward 
the contractor. If the superintendent of con- 
struction knows that he is working directly for 
the board of education and receiving his pay 
from the said board, he is more likely to view 
his position from this angle than if he were 
paid by the architect. The fact that the archi- 
tect should not be held financially responsible 
for defective work or the performance of con- 
tract by contractors is a good argument as to 
why the superintendent of construction should 
be paid by the owner. There will be little dan- 
ger of having defective work done by the con- 
tractor, if he knows that the architect can order 
removal and reconstruction of any work he does 
if not satisfactory. If the architect presents to 
the board of education his preliminary studies 
and the board abandons them or suspends work 
after starting, the architect is entitled to one 
fifth of his total fee. This procedure is only fair 
to the architect. If the board of education is 
foresighted enough to have a survey made by 
an educational consultant of the needs of the 
community before employing the architect this 
requirement will never become necessary. If the 
architect bases his work on such a program he 
would avoid a possibility of the board having 
to abandon the project because it decides the 
building will not meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 


Architect’s Fees 


Item 36 states: ‘The architect is entitled to 
a 10 per cent fee for equipment purchased up- 
on the order of the owner.” This should be in- 
cluded in the architect’s contract if the board 
of education expects such service from him. 
There is little necessity, however, for the board 
to pay the architect for writing specifications 
for equipment, if it has a capable superintend- 
ent of schools or business manager who can do 
the work. A great number of superintendents 
of schools know more about the equipment that 
is used in a school building than do most ar- 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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THE CAFETERIA OF THE POMPTON LAKES HIGH SCHOOL 


serves also as a study room. The serving tables are cut off 


from the main room by means of a partition and doors, and 


during the morning, as well as during the afternoon, the room is used by large study groups. 
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GREENPORT ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, GREENPORT, NEW YORK 
Messrs. Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York, N. Y. 


Planned for an Expanding Educational Program; 
The Greenport Elementary and High School 


The suburban communities which have grown 
up in the past five decades in proximity to the 
great metropolitan centers have almost uni- 
formly developed the finer examples of progres- 
sive school systems than their great neighbors. 
Unhampered by politics and aided by high 
property values, these communities have almost 
uniformly shown a great appreciation of the 
value of a well-rounded educational system, and 
the school boards have set high standards of 
personnel and teaching and have demanded 
equally high standards of schoolhousing and 
housekeeping. There has been a_ notable 
appreciation of the instructional values of 
well-planned, well-constructed, and adequately 
equipped school buildings. 

A community in which there is an interesting 
example of a high type of school plant is the 
village of Greenport on Long Island. The new 
Greenport Elementary-and-High School is lo- 
cated on a 14-acre site, purchased at bargain 
prices in 1931, and advantageously located at 
the western entrance of the village. It is not 
only easily accessible to the entire residential 
district, but has a total frontage of 405 feet 
on a main highway, is regular in shape, and is 
being laid out with baseball and football fields, 
tennis courts, and a track. 

The building houses a complete 13-year 
school which meets all the requirements of the 
New York state education department. The 
kindergarten provides the introduction to the 
work in the six primary grades. Moderate ap- 
plication is made of progressive principles and 
methods, and a special class is provided for 
over-age children and for such as have learning 


difficulties in reading, physical defects, etc. Be- 
ginning with the seventh grade, the work is 
iully departmentalized and the exploratory and 
guidance objectives of the junior high school 
are sought. Beginning with the ninth year, the 
work is further broadened into comprehensive 
high-school courses with ample attention to 
guidance, the sciences, business work, industrial 
and home arts, extracurricular work, etc. Spe- 
cial teachers are provided for physical educa- 
tion, music, health, medical inspection, and li- 
brary work. 

The school is in the center of the great Long 
Island potato farming industry and this fact is 
fully taken into account in the development of 
vocational agricultural courses. 

The total registration for the school for 1933- 
1934 was 1,062, and the faculty numbered 39. 

The building is designed in a moderately 
modernistic style, which is carried through in 
the auditorium, the entrance lobby, the admin- 
istrative offices, the library, and the music room. 
For reasons of economy the greatest possible 
simplicity has been maintained. The exterior is 
built of buff shale brick, with artificial-stone 
trim. The classroom sections are reinforced con- 
crete, and steel has been used for the long 
spans over the auditorium and the gymnasium. 
All partitions are fireproof, most of the interior 
trim is steel, and all doors at critical points are 
metal. The building is without basement, ex- 
cept for a very small area devoted to the boiler 
and coal rooms and storage space. 

The first floor contains seven primary class- 
rooms; a large kindergarten, with alcove, work- 
room, wardrobe, and supply room adjoining; a 


cafeteria measuring 22 by 48 feet, with a kitch- 
en and storeroom adjoining; a general shop 
measuring 33 by 65 feet, with finishing and tool 
rooms and an instructor’s office; a medical-in- 
spection room; a book and supply room; and 
various storerooms. Adjoining the main en- 
trance there is an administrative suite, with an 
outer and private office, a vault, a storeroom, 
and _ toilets. 

Immediately opposite the front entrance there 
is an auditorium measuring 65 by 80 feet, with 
a fully equipped stage measuring 30 by 80 feet. 
Immediately to the rear of the stage there is a 
gymnasium measuring 50 by 80 feet, and ad- 
joining a complete series of locker and shower 
rooms, instructor’s offices, and apparatus rooms. 

The second floor is occupied by the middle 
grades. It provides space for thirteen standard 
classrooms, an art room, retiring rooms for men 
and women teachers, respectively, storerooms, 
special-activity rooms, and a room for music 
and public speaking. 

The third floor is devoted to the high school. 
There are on this floor five recitation rooms, 
the sewing and cooking laboratories, two com- 
mercial rooms, the physics and chemistry lab- 
oratory, a general-science and geography lab- 
oratory, locker rooms, and toilets. An important 
feature of this floor is the library, adjoining 
which there is a conference room, and a work- 
room. A study hall, measuring 22 by 64 feet, 
opens upon the library. 

The building has been very carefully finished 
for heavy-duty school use. The corridor floors 
and the stair treads are of terrazzo. The class- 
room floors are of asphalt tile, the auditorium 
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floor is of asphalt for the aisles and cement for 
the seating space. The gymnasium floor is ma- 
ple. The toilet-room floors are of tile and the 
same material is used for the wainscoting. The 
ceilings of the auditorium, the locker rooms, 
and the main corridors have been treated with 
asbestos sound-control material. Walls and ceil- 
ings in the instructional rooms are plastered; 
the small amount of trim is steel or oak. The 
building is heated by means of vapor steam, 
provided by tubular, steel, oil-burning boilers. 
The auditorium and the gymnasium are ven- 
tilated by means of plenum fans, located on 
the second-floor level at either side of the stage. 
The classrooms, laboratories, and other instruc- 
tional units are fitted with unit ventilators. The 
entire heating system has temperature control 
of the dual-level type. 


Messrs. Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York, N. Y. 


The building has very complete electrical 
equipment for light and power purposes. Clock, 
program bell, and fire alarms of the electric 
type are provided. The auditorium stage has 
complete side and footlights, movable spots, 
and panel boards and electrical control for the 
usual school and dramatic purposes. Shop ma- 
chinery is all electrically operated by individual 
motors. 

The sanitary equipment has been planned 
for typical school service. The toilet rooms on 
each of the floors have tile floors and wainscot- 
ing and metal toilet partitions. Toilets, urinals, 
drinking fountains, and washbowls are of vit- 
reous chinaware. Automatic flush valves and 
self-closing water taps are provided. The show- 
ers are of the nonscalding teacher-control type 
and are fitted with marble partitions. 





The project was financed by means of a bond 
issue of $550,000 to cover the cost of site and 
building. The building itself cost $435,000. 

The educational program for the building 
was developed under the direction of Mr. Jos- 
eph A. Walker, supervising principal of the 
Greenport schools. 

The architects were Messrs. Tooker & Marsh, 
New York City, who have planned a large 
number of buildings in the New York suburban 
area. 

COINS NEW NAME 

Gymnatorium is a designation given by Mr. John P. 
Krick to the combined auditorium-gymnasium in the 
new addition to the high and grade school at Denver, 
Pa. The room is arranged with movable seating for 450 
persons, has a stage, and is intended to serve both as 
a gymnasium and as an assembly room. 
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COLOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


Complete development of all the powers and 
capacities of the school children has been the ul- 
timate aim of the educational program in the pub- 
lic schools of Inglewood, California. The child’s un- 
derstanding of esthetic values plays a vital part in 
this development. Therefore, an attempt has been 
made to provide surroundings which are best suited 
to child growth and child development —a place 
cheerful and happy in an atmosphere where the 
children may live, work, and grow. 


Effect of Color on Child’s Health 


Physical health and development of the child has 
been of first consideration. One environmental fac- 
tor of great importance in health is light. The 
school has a great responsibility in the avoidance 
of eyestrain, and therefore should provide school- 
rooms sufficiently light to insure healthful reading 
and working conditions. One light-providing factor 
in the schoolroom situation is the proper color 
scheme. Due to the fact that light colors reflect 
sunlight and dark colers absorb sunlight, it is nec- 
essary that the color of the walls and ceilings be 
sufficiently light so as to throw back into the room 
just the right amount necessary that the walls and 
ceilings be sufficiently flat in color to avoid any 
glare, because eyestrain is often caused by shiny 
paint on walls or fixtures. Any painting program 
should give much consideration to glare and reflec- 
tion factors of paints and calcimines. 

The summer painting program of the city schools 
did this. For example: In painting the community 
hall, which is a very dark, low-ceilinged building, 
a light, creamy, neutral color of yellow-green cast 
was used for walls and the same color nearer white 
was used for the ceilings. Thus, all the sunlight not 
absorbed by the light colors was thrown back into 
the room, giving a very cheerful, sunny effect. The 
colors of this bungalow were kept very light in 
color to give plenty ef light for work with paint, 
clay, textiles, and wood. It is a very inviting and 
practical-looking workshop. 

The emotional health of the child is also vitally 
important. Color in the environment is an essential 
factor in emotional health, and has in the past been 
totally disregarded. The school, also, has a great 
responsibility in the avoidance of nerve strain, and 
therefore should provide schoolrooms sufficiently 
harmonious in color schemes to insure healthful 
working conditions. 


Importance of Color Balance 


Factors to be considered in color balance are: 

First, predominant colors in any color scheme 
should be closely related. For example, if a cool 
effect is desired with blue as the dominant color, 
then any neighboring color of blue, such as blue- 
green, green-blue, etc., can be used most effectively. 
Or, if a warm effect is desired, then neighboring 
colors, such as orange-yellow, orange, and yellow- 
Orange can be used. A closely related color scheme 
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Messrs. Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York, N. 


has been used at Highland and Centinela cafeterias. 
At Highland the walls and ceiling of the cafeteria 
are of a soft yellowish cream, tops of tables, 
benches, and counters are a deeper somewhat more 
vivid yellow, with bright orange edges on furniture 
and shelves. Furniture bases are painted a dark 
neutral tone which blends with the still darker 
floors. 

Second, the walls and ceilings should be a sub- 
ordinated part of any room —particularly in a 
schoolroom. Walls and ceilings are appropriate when 
individuals have no awareness of their hue. Also 
eye-stimulating colors which have an advancing and 
forceful effect reduce the size of a room, and would, 
therefore, not seem well adapted to a schoolroem. 
A good example of a neutral background is the in- 
terior of the arts-and-crafts bungalow at George W. 
Crozier School. 

Third, any surrounding should have a certain 
balance of colors. For example, a room interior done 
mostly in warm colors -— creams, buffs, browns, etc. 
— should be complemented by small amounts of 
cool colors, such as green, blue-green, etc. Lack of 
this color balance can be responsible for extrerne 
irritation of eyes and nerves. 

A good example of color balance is found in the 
two basement rooms at Centinela which were com- 
pletely done over. The southeasterly room, which 
gets a good deal of sun, is done in a cool, restful 
grayed-green which balances and cecntrasts the 
warm tones of the furniture and the warm sunlight. 
The southwesterly room, which does not get quite 
so much sun, is done in a warm buff color. Con- 
trasting cool green has been brought into the room 
in incidental furniture, closet shelves, and potted 
plants. 

The summer painting program based its proce- 
dures upon sound principles of health and esthet- 
ics in an endeavor to provide for the children and 
the teachers a cheerful, pleasing, and restful place 
in which to work. 


PROVIDING SAFETY IN THE 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Head, 
Division of Parental Education of 
Cleveland College, Western 


Reserve University 


The rural board of education has its safety prob- 
lems. It should guarantee, as far as possible, that 
every child in school is safe. 

It needs to guard against fire hazards. To this 
end, stoves, flues, and chimneys will be inspected 
at frequent intervals, and the teacher will be urged 
to report all noticeable defects. Where there is a 
basement, provision should be made for keeping 
it free from paper and other rubbish. The coal bin 
on the porch, or in a separate building, must be 
kept in safety order, too. Brush and weeds, dried 
grass, and piles of leaves should not be allowed to 
accumulate near the school buildings. Waste paper 
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will be burned with great care and the teacher or 
janitor warned to see that the stove never be- 
comes overheated. 


Hazards of Evening Use of Buildings 

Evening entertainments and other exercises offer 
special hazards to buildings and to lives. The 
average one-room country school and many cen- 
tral rural schools are not provided with electric 
lights. Candles and kerosene lamps are dangerous 
in a crowded room, particularly when there are 
decorations. In the consolidated school of several 
rooms and of two or more stories, there should 
be ample fire escapes; all the exits should be 
guardedly kept open at special meetings where 
there are crowds. Some day we shall have fire 
drills even at such times. Of course, every board 
of education should prescribe that teachers con- 
duct fire drills frequently with their children; but 
that the children will not know whether there is 
an actual escape from fire. 

The fire laws require that the exit doors open 
outward, that there are ample exits never blocked, 
and that fire escapes are adequate and safe; these 
laws are sometimes violated. The vigilant board 
member will not rest until there is a check upon 
such safety matters and a guarantee that the lives 
of the children are protected. Anything which ap- 
pears dangerous, although legal, should be corrected 
immediately. 

Even in a one-room school, lives are in great 
danger if a fire breaks out. When such a building 
is packed with children and adults, as it often is 
during evening public functions, there are special 
hazards. At such times a person designated by 
the board should be on hand to insure safety to 
the occupants. He should watch for fires inside 
and outside. He should guard against dangers from 
smokers, and from burning cigaret butts. He 
should see that aisles are open, and exits clear. If 
the fire escapes do not seem adequate, some ropes 
and ladders should be made available. Where the 
building is wired, the wiring ought to be inspected 
periodically, and only safety matches should be 
used. 


Fire-Extinguishing Equipment 

Few rural schools are connected with a water 
main. They, therefore, should be provided with 
chemical fire extinguishers and the teacher trained 
in using them. When new buildings are con- 
structed, safety from fire ought to be a first con- 
sideration. Where coal or gas is burned, the flues 
need to be inspected, to prevent poisons or as- 
phyxiations from escaping monoxide gas, and from 
explosives. 


Other Safety Features 


Every now and then one reads of tragedies from 
dripping ceilings, from tumbling chimneys, and 
from falling limbs from trees near school build- 
ings. There are dangers, too, from unguarded high 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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A Planned School Plant zz a Planned 
Community 
A Conference on Schcol-Plant Planning as Related to Such Aspects of 


Modern Community Planning as Traffic, Zoning, the Major 
Street Plan, and Recreation 


Paul A. Hedlund, Graduate Student, Teachers College, 


Columbia 


“Woe to you that join house to house, and 
lay field to field, even to the end of the place.” 
Thus did Robert Whitten, consultant for the 
New York State Planning Board, quote the 
prophet Isaiah in what is the creed of the mod- 
ern community planner, at a conference called 
by the Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
Educational Research, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, chairman of the con- 
ference committee, in his opening remarks, 
stated that the purpose of the conference was 
to establish a better relation between school- 
plant planning and other aspects of municipal 
planning. Present at the conference were school 
administrators, school planners, architects, and 
specialists in various phases of community and 
state planning. These men met to pool their 
knowledge and to suggest ways and means of 
securing better codperation in future school- 
plant planning. Up to this time, Dr. Engelhardt 
stated, the school planners and the community 
planners have largely ignored each other, and 
school plans have seldom been coodrdinated with 
the wider community plan. He further em- 
phasized that our school curriculum has en- 
tirely forgotten the subject of planning, and 
urged that the schools do their share toward 
making the citizens of tomorrow planning-con- 
scious. 


Trafic Problems 


Burton W. March, director of the Safety and 
Engineering Department, Washington, D. C., 
addressed the conference on the subject: ‘‘Traf- 
fic Problems and their Relationship to School- 
Plant Development.” He declared that acci- 
dents cause the death of twice as many school 
children as any other cause, and that traffic ac- 
counts for one third of these accidents. Traffic 
accidents are steadily increasing, and the last 
year has shown a marked increase. The accident 
toll of life has doubled since 1920. The cost of 
these accidents is as great as the total national 
expenditures for education. 

Many traffic factors in the selection of the 
school site and the planning of the school build- 
ing were discussed by the speaker. Elementary 
schools, at least, should be located so as to pre- 
vent danger to the child from traffic. Through 
traffic should be confined to only enough main 
thoroughfares to care for actual needs. These 
arteries of traffic should never invade residential 
areas, nor should elementary-school children 
ever be compelled to cross them on their way 
to school. When such crossings are necessary, 
underpasses or overpasses should be provided. 
Experience has shown that children under ten 
years of age can be trained to use these means 
of crossing the street almost 100 per cent of 
the time. Special traffic hazards, such as traffic 
arteries, railroad tracks, streets inviting speed, 
inadequate sight distances, and bad intersec- 
tions, should be avoided in choosing school sites. 
An accident-spot map, such as most city au- 
thorities have, should be studied carefully when 
locating a school, in order to avoid those places 
known to be dangerous. 

Traffic hazards on the school property itself 
are worthy of consideration. Exits should not 
empty directly into the street, and if they do, 
protective fences should be erected. By-passes 
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and short cuts through the school grounds 
should not invite hazardous traffic. Since the 
child of today rides to school in many cases, 
provision must be made for safe loading and 
unloading of passengers, and for adequate park- 
ing facilities on the school grounds. This is es- 
pecially true of senior high schools, where many 
pupils drive to school and where auditoriums 
and gymnasiums are in frequent evening use. 

To avoid traffic noises schools should be lo- 
cated away from traffic arteries, should be set 
far back from the street, and should make use 
of tree screens to absorb traffic noises. 

Mr. Marsh declared emphatically that traffic 
education must be taken over by the schools, 
rather than being left to the home, or to chance. 
Only in the schools, by long exposure to intel- 
ligent instruction, can a mental attitude and 
ideals be set up that will promote traffic safety. 
He pointed out that as a result of traffic educa- 
tion in thousands of schools, the children are 
making the only reduction in traffic accidents. 
In every other age group accidents have in- 
creased. 

Elementary-school children have been taught 
to cross streets safely, but a bigger problem is 
to teach high-school students to drive and to 
give them a sense of fair play in regard to 
traffic. Few high-school students realize the 
immense power and impact of a motor vehicle 
at high speeds. The physics laboratory and the 
mathematics courses might get these ideas 
across. 

In the speaker’s opinion such a program of 
traffic education in the schools would inaugurate 
a new era of traffic safety. 


Schoolhouses and City Zoning 


“Zoning as It Affects the Location of School 
Plants” was discussed by Flavel Shurtleff, sec- 
retary of the National Conference on City 
Planning, New York City. He pointed out that 
to locate schools properly one must have the 
zoner’s data on the density, the growth, and the 
shifts of population, and must understand the 
city plan as a whole. Without these data, the 
locating of a school building is a hazardous in- 
vestment. It is not right that good buildings be 
scrapped because they were poorly located. 
Zoning, on the other hand, will give permanence 
to a school building and to a residential area. 

The speaker admitted that the zoners had 
their snags. They cannot get what they want, 
but frequently must compromise. Most zoning 
ordinances set aside too much land for com- 
mercial and industrial use, and for apartments. 
Redrafting these ordinances to secure better 
balance would be desirable. Again, too many 
exceptions are made by administrative bodies 
in charge of carrying out the zoning laws, and 
too many changes made in the laws themselves. 
That no change in zoning laws should be 
allowed unless passed upon by a zoning expert 
familiar with the situation, was the speaker’s 
opinion. — 

The coming of rural zoning was suggested by 
the speaker. This topic, with its wide edica- 
tional significance, was stressed by the succeed- 
ing speaker, and will be considered in more de- 
tail later. Mr. Shurtleff, having surveyed 300 
cities of 15,000 or more people, noted that in 
many cities larger school sites were being 
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secured. In 20 cities, for every 1,000 increase 
in population between 1910 and 1920, from 
two to six acres had been acquired for school 
sites. The smaller cities were doing better in 
respect than the larger ones. Some states ap- 
peared to be aiming at the Strayer-Engelhardt 
standards of five-, ten-, and twenty-acre sites. 
A school site, the speaker said, should be a 
community recreation center. As such, it will 
tend to stabilize the surrounding residential 
community. 


A State Planning Program 


A scholarly address on ‘‘The Aims of State 
Planning Boards” was made at the luncheon 
meeting by Robert Whitten, consultant of the 
New York State Planning Board. ‘:he bu-den 
of his message was that the state should acquire, 
in its public domain, large areas of marginal 
and submarginal agricultural land. These lands 
are worked by an endless succession of mechan- 
ics and clerks, driven from the metropolitan 
areas by the pressure of economic conditions, 
only to find that these lands cannot support 
them. These rugged hills, with their worn-out 
soil, can bring only grief to those who try to 
wring a living from them, but as a public do- 
main they have especial value for timber pro- 
duction, for the protection of the all-important 
watersheds of the metropolitan areas, and for 
recreational activities, such as hunting, fishing, 
swimming, hiking, and camping. 

By the simple expedient of forbidding human 
habitation on these lands that are unfitted for 
it, the state will save vast sums that would 
ctherwise be spent in providing governmental 
services to these sparsely settled areas. Chief 
among these expenditures are those for schools. 
Such a plan would eliminate many of the strug- 
gling and inadequate one-room schools of the 
states, with their high cost per child, and make 
these funds available to improve the education- 
al opportunities in other areas. 

These lands, almost valueless for agriculture, 
would enrich the state by being turned to the 
uses mentioned. To leave these lands in private 
ownership is stupid; to add them to the public 
domain is to conserve the state’s invaluable re- 
sources of wilderness. 

State planning boards, codrdinated by the 
National Resources Board, should thus design 
a comprehensive plan for the entire country, 
setting aside lands for agriculture, commerce, 
industry, timber, watershed protection, and rec- 
reation. 


The Major Street Plan 


Harold M. Lewis, engineer for the Regional 
Plan Association of New York City, presented 
to the conference a street p!an for a city char- 
acterized by a loop highway surrounding the 
business section and by radial thoroughfares 
reaching out into the hinterland, so designed a3 
to set up traffic islands of from 4,800 to 9.000 
people, each with its own elementary school. 
These areas would be free from major traffic 
and would constitute neighborhood develop- 
ments. 

The plan of the new city of Radburn, New 
Jersey, is distinctive in this sense, and was 
mentioned by several of the speakers. The Rad- 
burn plan was described in some detail by 
Ernest A. Harding, superintendent of schools in 
Bergen County, New Jersey. The city is laid 
out in superblocks, each about a mile around. 
No streets run through the block, but the homes 
may be reached by means of dead-end streets. 
The center of the block is devoted to a large 
park, accessible from every house by a system 
of footpaths. The school is located in this park. 
Two or more blocks are served by one school, 
the children crossing the automobile highway 
by means of underpasses and overpasses. The 
heavy-traffic highways are kept on the outside 


edges of the town. 
(Concluded on Page 82) 
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The Auditorium Period 


John G. Rossman, District Superintendent of Schools, Warren, 
Pennsylvania 


Society is constantly demanding that the 
school curriculum be enriched. The economic 
depression and its recovery have placed burdens 
upon schools such as have never been theirs. 
The shortened working week, the greater 
amount of leisure time, the better training de- 
manded, and particularly the very evident need 
of a better-trained citizenry are only a few ex- 
amples of this increasing demand. On the other 
hand, throughout the nation, the economic 
crisis has demanded that the schools operate at 
a lower cost per pupil enrolled. Nor has there 
been additional provision made for housing the 
enrollment which is ever on the increase. 

An increasing number of school cities is find- 
ing help in meeting this situation through the 
organization and operation of a period which, 
for lack of a better term, is known as the au- 
ditorium period. It is argued that such a period 
makes possible decided enrichments, particu- 
larly in the matter of meeting the need for lei- 
sure time and in presenting opportunities for 
the actual practice of citizenship in child life. 
It is further claimed for this period that there 
is no increase in the cost per pupil, and under 
certain conditions it decreases the cost per pu- 
pil, while at the same time it increases the hous- 
ing capacity. 


Organization and Length of Period 


It may be of interest to present some organ- 
ization possibilities for an elementary school 
which desires to enroll in its auditorium period 
twelve to sixteen groups of pupils or approxi- 
mately 480 to 640 pupils. This does not mean 
that all groups in the school must be enrolled in 
the auditorium. It is easily practical to omit 
pupils of the first- and second-grade levels from 
this type of an activity and to include only 
those of the upper primary and intermediate 
grades. On the other hand, many schools find it 
advisable to enroll pupils of all grade levels. 
In any case, if the auditorium period is to exert 
the influence which its advocates claim for it, 
the entire conception of the period and its ad- 
ministration should remain flexible and adapt- 
able to the local situation. 

The auditorium period is 45, 50, 55, or 60 
minutes in length. The length is largely condi- 


, tioned by the number of periods in the school 


day and by the number of groups which are as- 
signed to the auditorium. The pupils attend this 


period once each day for five days in the week. 


The Auditorium Room 


In each complete auditorium unit there are 
two rooms, the auditorium proper and the room 
adjacent to the auditorium, termed the studio. 
In school buildings where there now exists an 
auditorium that is unused throughout the en- 
tire day, a gain in the housing capacity can 
easily be accomplished provided this auditorium 
room, from the standpoint of accessibility and 
acoustics, lends itself satisfactorily for instruc- 
tional purposes. The matter of equipment is 
relatively inexpensive and simple; few articles 
only are needed besides a piano, a blackboard, 
a portable motion-picture machine, a flag, and 
a small stage. 

In buildings which do not now have an audi- 
torium, a very practical set-up may be made 
by taking an average or even an ordinary-sized 
Classroom with a cloakroom adjacent to it. This 
cloakroom space may be made into a stage, the 
separating wall being opened up and recon- 
Structed so as to become the arch of the stage. 
The stage thus formed would be about 12 feet 
wide and 8 feet deep. An ordinary classroom 
will easily accommodate 96 tablet-arm junior 
opera chairs 14 in. in height and 17 in. in width. 


These 96 chairs require less space in the class- 
room than do 40 desks. 

When 12 to 16 groups are to be enrolled in 
the auditorium period each day in the week, 
two groups, or approximately 80 pupils, will be 
scheduled to the auditorium room at any one 
time. Many schools find it practical, when the 
seating capacity of the auditorium room will 
permit it, to have more than two groups sched- 
uled at a time; but in considering a school, the 
size of the one under discussion, the larger num- 
ber is not necessary. 


The Instructional Hour 


Two teachers are in charge of the two groups 
assigned to the auditorium period. One of these 
is an individual especially strong in administra- 
tive detail and trained primarily as a speech 
teacher. The other has made a specialty of mu- 
sic, particularly music appreciation. 

It has been found most practical, no matter 
what the length of the auditorium period may 
be, to divide the period into two rather unre- 
lated periods of instruction. The first part of 
this period, or, in a 60-minute period, the first 
30 minutes, may be in charge of the music in- 
structor and given over to music appreciation, 
community singing, music-memory contests, 
music history, etc. During this half period all 
of the 80 pupils will be in the auditorium, ex- 
cept those taken to the studio by the speech- 
training teacher. 

During this same first half period the speech 
teacher is in the studio with a small group of 
pupils taken from the large group in the audi- 
torium. Here she trains pupils in oral expres- 
sion and speech and particularly prepares them 
for programs as scheduled. The number of pu- 
pils with which she may deal varies from a sin- 
gle individual to as many as an entire group 

At the end of the first half of the auditorium 
period, the speech-training teacher returns from 
the studio to the auditorium and the music 
teacher goes to the studio. During the second 
half of the auditorium period, the speech-train- 
ing teacher is in charge. At this time, she has 
the group which she has trained, present the 
program. She also uses this time for making 
announcements and for developing programs, 
such as thrift, safety first, Red Cross, portrayal 
of visual education, etc. During the last half of 
the auditorium period, all of the pupils will be 
in the auditorium. 


The Studio Period and the Program 


In the second half of the studio hour, the 
music teacher is in charge in the studio and 
during this time she gives the more intensive 
training in rote singing and in the fundamentals 
of music. The pupils for this period come from 
the gymnasium and playground. Usually two 
groups, or 80 pupils, are scheduled to the gym- 
nasium or playground each period of the day. 
By means of tests these 80 pupils are divided 
into three divisions. One of these divisions. a 
small one, is made up of those individuals who 
are tone deaf and who will profit little by mu- 
sic instruction. They meet the music-training 
teacher once each week. A second group, and 
the largest one, is made up of average individ- 
uals who can gain considerable in the way of 
music appreciation and who can profit somewhat 
by rote singing. They meet twice each week. A 
third group is made up of those individuals who 
are selected especially because they are trained 
or talented in the field of music. They also meet 
twice each week. 

One of the major purposes of this period is 
to develop in pupils the ability to express them- 
selves clearly and to the point in an audience 
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situation. To that end, each pupil is given an 
opportunity of appearing on the stage twice or 
three times during a semester. It is rather a 
common rule that no pupil may be used on the 
stage a second time until each pupil has ap- 
peared once. Not all pupils are equally able in 
making a stage presentation. Some of them are 
even inarticulate at first. Even such pupils, 
however, may be used as representing trees, 
animals, or portions of the staging and thus 
gradually establish a stage confidence. 


Programs and Staging 


In presenting productions, no effort is made, / 


to secure perfection of performance or setting.” 
A premium is placed upon self-expression, spon- 
taneity, codperation, and good habits of speech. 
In both costumes and stage settings, simplicity 
is the keynote. For the most part the costumes 
and settings are suggestive rather than being 
complete in detail. ‘this becomes all the more 
significant because one of the major purposes 
of the auditorium period would be defeated if 
pupils gained the idea that *the presentation 
could be made only with considerable costum- 
ing and a well-appointed stage. 

The programs presented represent a cross 
section of all the activities of the school. Each 
teacher is scheduled to have pupils present pro- 
grams representing her classroom activities. In 
a school the size we are discussing, each teacher 
may have representatives from her class present 
two or three programs, each semester. In the 
course of any one week, programs originating 
in the classroom are scheduled two to three 
days out of the five days of the week. Usually, 
it is found practical to give the building prin- 
cipal one 30-minute period each week to pre- 
sent to the groups in each period, and to discuss 
with them, such school problems as hé may see 
fit. Another 30-minute period is set aside for 
visual education, outside speakers, and special 
events. 

The Types of Programs 

As enrichments have been added to the cur- 
riculum, the burden of the classroom teacher 
has not been lightened. Almost all of the sub- 
ject matter of 30 years ago has been continued. 
Much has been added. In short, the classroom 
teacher is just as busy as she ever has been 
without the many interruptions which occur in 
the nature of announcements and of extensions 
of the school program into the fields of thrift, 
safety, current events, story-telling, visual edu- 
cation, etc. Nor does the environment in the 
ordinary classroom lend itself readily to many 
activities which may better be presented in an 
audience situation upon a small stage. Or, 
stated in another way, activities, procedures, 
and subject matter such as may be the better 
presented in an auditorium before larger groups 
become the concern of the auditorium period. 
The type of program presented, the enlarge- 
ment of the program, and its content vary 
materially. A few examples of types and activ- 
ities follow: 

Dramatic Program. Dramatic programs may 
be divided into two parts. One is the entertain- 
ment part such as a dramatization of the clas- 
sics, pantomimes, original plays written and di- 
rected by students, pageants and musical plays, 
and plays for special days. The second type is 
the academic program or the type growing di- 
rectly out of instruction within the classroom. 

There is a tendency to overemphasize the 
dramatic program to the exclusion of other 
types of presentations. Probably it appeals to 
teachers and pupils more strongly. On the other 
hand, it does not lend itself quite so readily to 
many later life situations. 


Pupil-Planned Materials Best 


The Pupil-Planned Program. ‘The pupil- 
planned program is one of the activities which 
is the natural outgrowth of childish interests. 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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The Nation’s School-Financing Situation 
HE school-finance situation, as applied to the United States as 
a whole, unquestionably deserves thoughtful attention at this 
time. It demands new approaches, new study, new solutions. The 
alarm gong must be silenced, while at the same time a blind faith 
that things will right themselves must give way to intelligent action. 
The situation is clear. A new order of things is at hand. 

Without attempting to review the history of the recent past it 
remains to be said that American statesmanship, together with edu- 
cational leadership, has already accomplished something in the direc- 
tion of adjustment. The subject of taxation has been approached 
with a remarkable degree of intelligence and comprehension. Econ- 
omies, too, implied in consolidation measures, in the enlargement 
of school-administrative units, reduced budgets, etc., have been 
engaged in. 

It is imperative, however, at this time, to go deeper into the 
exigencies of the subject, and to deal with the same prospectively 
rather than in a retrospective sense. The considerations to be dealt 
with will necessitate the elimination of certain leads followed in the 
past and the acceptance of new approaches and attacks. The un- 
certainties as well as the certainties must enter into the figuring. 

And here we run squarely into the realities. Is it wise to expect 
federal aid? Educational statesmanship is not of one mind on the 
subject. Can an equitable adjustment between support and control 
be achieved? Is the decentralization in school administration, as we 
know it today, the same thing that it was a quarter of a century 
ago? Have not modern methods of communication already provided 
some of the advantages of centralization without disturbing local 
control ? 

Thus, in turning the searchlight upon another phase of the sub- 
ject, we may well ask ourselves whether the main pressure should 
be centered upon a return to former budget standards, the restora- 
tion of salaries, and the expansion of school programs? Or, whether 
the uncertainties of the economic future, the ordinary and obvious 
economics at command of every school system, and wise administra- 
tive expedients should not be weighed and measured in the light of 
a new deal rather than in a return to the old. 

If we are confronted with new conceptions and new standards, in 
brief, with a new deal, then it follows, too, that the great problem of 
public education must be dealt with in the light of an anticipated 
future. The struggle will not be how to secure more dollars to spend, 
but rather to see that the dollar which is secured is spent more 
equitably, more economically, and more wisely. 

While the school-finance situation here and there is most perplex- 
ing, it should also be said that on the whole it is quite reassuring. 
There will be no general breakdown. At the same time the thought 
that school costs are upon a lower basis temporarily only must be 
dispensed with. The lower cost basis is likely to remain for some 
years. 

In viewing the subject in its broader aspects it remains that the 
educational interests are subject to the economic rise and fall to 
which the country may be exposed. That being true, the schools 
must for the present accept their proportionate share in the lower- 
ing of the cost sheets. 

Finally, it remains to be said that the American people recognize 
the imperative necessity of maintaining popular education upon a 
high basis of efficiency. The perpetuity of the Republic rests upon 
the diffusion of that intelligence which makes for citizenship and 
for which the public schools were established. No thoughtful citizen 
and no legislator will fail in recognizing the importance of maintain- 
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ing the nation’s system of popular education upon the highest stand- 
ards of efficiency. It is the same genius that has made the country 
strong and invincible, that will guard and promote the agencies so 
essential to its well-being and stability. 


Dictatorship in School Administration 
HERE is occasionally an outburst against the established order 
of things in the field of school administration. The public mind 
being in a disturbed condition finds relief in voicing its protest 
against anything and everything that is not to its liking. The word 
dictatorship gets into the vocabulary of protest with increasing 
frequency. 

Thus, in a number of instances where superintendents have been 
eliminated, it was asserted that they were “dictatorial and auto- 
cratic.” Where principals and teachers were dropped, it was claimed 
that they were guilty of insubordination. 

Whatever the truth may be concerning the several cases that have 
come to light, it remains that there has been a tendency in instances 
to depart from the fundamentals that obtain in modern school-ad- 
ministrative concepts. And while there is the tendency to steer the 
school-administrative ship from its true course there comes, too, up- 
on reflection, a return to accepted procedure and proper course of 
action. 

Thus, for instance, Ralph Dugdale, who came into office August 1 
as the newly elected superintendent of the Toledo, Ohio, schools was 
supported with the following board-of-education resolution: “The 
superintendent of schools shall be the executive officer of the board 
of education. He shall initiate changes in both policies and means 
of procedure and shall present them, with his recommendations, to 
the board of education for consideration and approval. After ap- 
proval by the board, he shall be responsible for placing into opera- 
tion the means through which such policies may be made effective. 

‘All professional employees or groups of employees shall submit 
all reports, recommendations, suggestions and requests to the super- 
intendent of schools instead of presenting them directly to the 
board.” 

The Toledo newspapers reporting the action could not refrain from 
stating that the board of education had thereby placed the schools 
under the dictatorship of Superintendent Dugdale. Those familiar 
with school-administrative procedure know that there is nothing 
new in the authority vested in the superintendent of the Toledo 
schools. If he is to be held responsible for the efficient operation of 
the schools, he must be clothed with the power of initiative and 
administration in all matters of a professional nature, subject to the 
approval of the board. 

To assume that such powers come within the domain of a dictator- 
ship is indeed far-fetched and illogical. The tendency of the times 
is conducive to extreme views and expressions. 

The modern board of education is conscious of the fact that its 
own scope and function is confined to the formulation of admin- 
istrative policies, and that the professional labors must be delegated 
to those best fitted to perform them. If the superintendent of schools 
is to run the schools, he must be given the full authority to do so. 


Only by giving him the necessary authority can he be held respon- 
sible for the results. 


Public Hearings on School Questions 

. public mind which is more restive in a period of economic 
disturbance is inclined to call for public hearings on school- 

administrative questions. The wisdom of staging such hearings may 

prove quite expedient where questions of public finance and gen- 

eral policies are to be discussed. The citizen who pays taxes has a 

right to know how his money is being expended. 

Problems may, however, confront the school authorities where 
public hearings may aggravate rather than allay a situation. A 
number of such cases have arisen in recent months. We have in 
mind the case of an eastern city, where the board of education has 
denied a petition for a public hearing signed by two thousand citi- 
zens, and which is typical of the day. 

Here is the story: The school superintendent was quietly re- 
quested to tender his resignation at the end of the year. Differences 
had arisen which caused the board to come to the conclusion that 
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for the good of the school system the superintendent be eliminated 
and that such elimination be engaged in without impairment to his 
prestige or the opportunity to find another position. 

The superintendent declined the offer. He preferred to contest his 
case at a public hearing. The board then called for an immediate 
resignation and declined to stage a public hearing. In urging its 
reason it held: (1) that the policies of the school board cannot be 
properly carried out by the superintendent in view of. his known 
opposition to them; (2) that the lack of harmony and codperation 
between superintendent and board render harmonious and connoted 
action impossible; (3) that the best interests of the public schools 
require the dismissal of the superintendent. “The right of a hearing 
is not denied, but such hearing need not be public. The superintend- 
ent has recourse to the courts where any error on our part can be 
corrected.” ; 

Those not familiar with the inside facts are unable to pass judg- 
ment on a case of this kind. It remains, however, that where ques- 
tions of character and professional prestige and efficiency are at 
stake, a public hearing is more likely to stir up animosities than to 
result in an amicable adjustment. The one slated for removal will 
do himself and the community a greater service by dropping out 
of the picture gracefully and unostentatiously. In a fight with those 
in authority, he will get worsted in the end. 

This may seem like a harsh conclusion, but unless the man spotted 
for removal can assure himself of a complete vindication, a public 
hearing on his case becomes a hazardous undertaking. Unless the 
school board is entirely in the wrong, and the superintendent merely 
the victim of an unwarranted charge, nothing good can result. Pro- 
fessional prestige, and the dignity of an honorable career, are things 
that must be protected. If the accuser is not generous enough to do 
this, the victim must do so if he wishes to conserve his future. 


Procedure in Dismissals from the School Service 

a HAS become evident that many of the changes in the school 
personnel engaged in by boards of education throughout the 

United States at the present time are accompanied by contention 

and controversy. Dismissals from the professional service are re- 

sisted by enlisting public sympathy on the one hand, or by resort- 

ing to the courts of law on the other. 

An unfortunate situation arises when the change is made through 
an outright dismissal rather than through a tactful elimination. The 
privilege of permitting the one slated for removal to submit a resig- 
nation is not always granted. Differences of opinion may have arisen 
between a board of education and the superintendent of schools 
which have aroused ill feeling and resulted in drastic action. The 
superintendent is told by board action that his contract will not be 
renewed. The public press makes this fact known to the constitu- 
ency, and public opinion is aroused in one direction or the other. 

In dealing with changes, more particularly with the office of su- 
perintendent or principal, it must be remembered that professional 
prestige is an asset which may be seriously impaired by a peremptory 
dismissal. The school executive who is deposed may look for an- 
other position. His livelihood is at stake. If he has failed in one 
community, he may succeed in the next. Conditions may have arisen 
in one which makes retention difficult and embarrassing. In another 
community, the conditions may prove more favorable. 

It remains, therefore, that the school authorities should deal with 
the subject of personnel changes in a tactful and circumspect and 
humane manner. A peremptory dismissal leaves the impression that 
there has been an offense which deserved radical measures when the 
trouble may be assigned to an honest difference of opinion as to 
professional policies and departures. This by no means argues that 
the board of education, whose duty it is to conserve and promote 
the interests of the school system is always right, or that the super- 
intendent or principal slated for removal, is really at fault. No out- 
sider can pretend to judge between the right and the wrong unless 
he is entirely familiar with the inside facts. The board of education 
has the right to choose the professional workers who shall be em- 
ployed and to drop them again at the expiration of their term of 
service. 

But, while the selection of that service involves an important task, 
the removal may prove equally important. The interests of the school 
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child must in either case remain the main objective. It should never- 
theless be added that in dealing with professional service that a dis- 
missal based upon malice and prejudice cannot be condoned. The 
spirit and fairness and equity must enter into every action dealing 
with the employment and dismissal of such service. 


Interference with School-Administrative Department 


E DO not recall a time during the past four decades when 

school-administrative labors were subjected to a greater 
scrutiny on the part of the citizenship than that encountered at 
present. The disturbed condition into which the country has been 
plunged finds expression in the protest spirit which is manifested 
against the action of boards of education in the performance of their 
administrative duties. 

Thus, when the contract with a superintendent is not renewed, a 
principal has been demoted, or a teacher dropped, the citizenship 
speaks its mind in sharp criticism. But, the protest spirit has also 
entered the student body. Someone connected with the professional 
service has been transferred, demoted, or dismissed and immediately 
a body of students walks out on a strike. They parade the streets, 
flaunt banners expressing their dissatisfaction and telling the board 
of education just what must be done. 

There can be no doubt that the citizenship has the full right to 
praise or denounce the action of its public servants. It may even 
resort to protest against action which is clearly wrong. But, in no 
instance, can it be said that a student body is wise in entering upon 
a procedure whereby it rejects the offerings of the school. 

Another evil which has confronted school-administrative bodies 
is the protest tactics by means of petitions. The board of education 
has entered upon an action which displeases the few. These cir- 
culate a petition which is liberally signed. The average person finds 
it easier to sign a petition than to refuse doing so. Thus, a petition 
signed by a thousand citizens may reflect the wishes of a small 
fraction only. At the same time, the larger fraction may not under- 
stand the issue in all its bearings, and signs a protest petition with 
a complacent indifference. 

The assumption must be that the administrative body is possessed 
of all the facts in the case and therefore certain as to the wisdom 
of any policy pursued in reaching a determination. A board of edu- 
cation duly chosen is not only vested with the responsibility of 
managing the school system, but it is held directly responsible for 
the success or failure of the same. 

The time to voice a protest effectively is at a school election. It 
is then that the citizenship may register its choice for those who 
shall govern the school system. That choice carries with it confidence 
in those who have been chosen. Indifference and neglect in manifest- 
ing an active and wholesome interest in school elections may result 
in dissatisfaction later on. 


Proposed Code for Textbook Industry 


HE proposed code of fair competition for the textbook publish- 
ing industry has been submitted by the Federal Government. 
The document proceeds to outline the hours of labor, wages, and 
general labor provisions that must be observed, and then enters 
into the trade practices that shall govern. 
Here a set of rules are provided which forbid inaccurate advertis- 
ing and false reference to competitors, false billing, and secret 
rebates. Likewise, they discountenance selling on consignment, un- 
lawful inducements, interference with another’s contracts, and reg- 
ulates price fixing, maximum discounts, minimum wholesale prices 
and exchange allowances, sample copies, and contractual conditions. 
One rule provides that “No publisher shall permit the reproduction 
of any copyright material in mimeograph, multigraph, or any other 
form that will impair the sale of the publication from which the 
material is taken.” Another says that “No provision of the Code shall 
be so applied as to permit monopolies or monopolistic practices, or 
to eliminate, oppress, or discriminate against small enterprises.” 
The code in its present form, which is subject to some minor 
changes, contains a number of commendable provisions. There can 
be no doubt that certain evils have crept into the industry and that 
both producer and consumer in the textbook field should welcome 
practices which insure greater equity to all concerned. 
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Present School Problems and Opportunities 
A School-Board Member’s Views 


In a recent radio talk, Mrs. M. P. Summers, 
member of the Sioux City, Iowa, board of educa- 
tion, advanced some thoughts on the present prob- 
lems on school administration. By way of an 
introduction, she pointed to» the concern mani- 
fested by the Federal Government as early as 
1787 in the cause of public education. She quoted 
the faniouls preamble which reads: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.” 

Mrs. Summers then passed from old-time con- 
ceptions to a modern situation. She said: “This 
great American enterprise, with its thousands of 
branches, large and small — locally owned and op- 
erated — present as nearly as possible a picture 
of perpetual motion in industry. Fed by the na- 
tion’s one never-failing, and ever-increasing crop, 
there is no chance for a slowing down of the 
wheels of this business without disastrous results. 
Prosperity nor depression, peace nor war, flood 
nor drought, government edicts or regulations of 
crop control, codes nor the New Deal influence in 
any way the intake of this factory. 

“As surely as the rising of the sun, we can ex- 
pect to see once and sometimes twice a year, this 
crop of five- and six-year-old tiny buds of hu- 
manity clamoring at the gates for entrance, rosy- 
cheeked, shining-eyed, eager for their first big ad- 
venture.” 


The Schools and Public Support 


“No educational system can rise higher than 
the demands of the public from which it derives 
its support, its privileges, and its powers. We 
must realize, therefore, that the existence of the 
public school today, whether of the one teacher, 
one director rural school type, or the larger system 
with a million dollar a year payroll and its board 
of education composed of three, five, or seven 
members — is for the sole purpose of educating the 
children of this nation. 

“The greater the economic stress, the greater 
the emphasis on the business interests involved, 
and the past few years have presented many such 
illustrations. Observing obstructionist propaganda 
and activities throughout the country, one learned 
of many elections resulting in the selection 
of school-board members interested not in the 
legitimate purpose and welfare of the public 
schools, but in the faction or business he or she 
represented. The citizen who comes into the 
board of education membership with the prover- 
bial ‘ax to grind’ or a disgruntled chip on the 
shoulder is not likely on the whole to become a 
desirable or serviceable school official — for preju- 
dice will not allow for open-mindedness. 

“When hearing of the impassioned pleas for 
drastic reductions in the interest of the business 
side of the ledger, with no thought of the penalty 
imposed upon the educational side, we have felt 
keenly the need of going back in our thinking to 
original purposes and principles involved, that we 
may once again have a clear perspective of the 
situation. Perhaps one of the very real factors in 
this depression has been the loss of faith and con- 
fidence we have had in one another. The thought- 
ful citizen must realize that qualified representa- 
tives of the people, serving the interests of edu- 
cation without pay, can reasonably be expected 
to administer the business of the schools with as 
much fairness and good judgment as they would 
their own personal affairs. 

“We have likened the public-school system to a 
great industrial factory; we would now point out 
the one great point of difference. A business de- 
pression such as we have been experiencing bring- 
ing with it loss of revenue through lack of busi- 
ness, can mean but one course to pursue in the 
commercial world—an immediate retrenchment 
and curtailment of operation to meet a reduced 
income. In the educational field, a very different 
story. Here, too, we find loss of revenue through 
failure of payment of taxes, but a steady increase 
in ‘business’ due largely to the inability of the 
commercial world to absorb the normal output of 
young men and women who would under ordinary 


conditions leave school at an early age to make 
their own living.” 


Cutting Programs and Budgets 


“From the standpoint of the community a good 
school is a decided asset for it enhances the rental 
and property values of the community. A good 
school system is always an inducement to homes 
with children, which naturally means better busi- 
ness for the community. 

“An immediate problem of education today is 
the army of youth constantly being poured into 
our communities; youth — qualified, eager, and 
impatient to be doing something — but who can- 
not find employment for hand or brain. These 
young people if not gainfully employed will not 
stagnate — youth is too restless, their minds are 
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too busy. Unemployed youth, with undirected 
thought and an overabundance of idle leisure time 
will soon be a challenge that the older adult popu- 
lation will have to recognize. 

“The public school is finding the need of its 
services beyond the legal age of minors — and the 
federal relief programs of recent months have 
emphasized the possibilities of the schools for a 
continuation of the education of the young and a 
reéducation of adults. Pupils who were unable to 
carry out a well-rounded program during their 
regular school years should be given an oppor- 
tunity to enrich their lives by the knowledge of 
these additional subjects — music, art, home eco- 
nomics, and vocational education. Every commu- 
nity, large or small, should thoughtfully establish 
a program of recreation and physical education — 
quite frequently such a program would call for 
little more than sincere interest, and effort on the 
part of a small group of people. Such programs 
are sound investments for general well-being, and 
happiness, and are cheaper by far than hospitals, 
reformatories, and jails.” 


Organization of the Supplementary Reading 
Set Library for Elementary Grades 


F. H. Gilliland, Superintendent, Devils Lake, North Dakota 


Many school systems are not getting the ‘max- 
imum benefits from the money that boards of 
education are investing in elementary-grade reading 
material. A visit to most elementary-school build- 
ings will reveal a complete lack of organization in 
this respect. A close inspection of these books will 
often show unusual collections of new books, old 
books, worn-out books, books with and without 
covers; and sometimes books that should have 
been worn out many years ago, but for some rea- 
son have not been used and are now too far out of 
date to make interesting reading except for the 
student in historical research. 

A few years ago, I was surprised when I looked 
at a large set of apparently new books in my 
school system and discovered — stated boldly — 
the prediction that some day in the future we 
would be riding in automobiles. What an interest- 
ing book for our children to be reading! They 
could not help but regard it in the same light as we 
would the reading of a civil war newspaper for 
information on present-day living. In many of our 
schools, such books are still in use either through 
necessity or through lack of organization of what 
reading material is available for the school system. 
Such reading material serves only as dust collec- 
tors, it has no factual or literary value and may 
act as a damper on the natural reading activities 
of the child. On the other hand, I was surprised 
at the number of books found which proved to be 
excellent reading material which had not been used 
because that set was too small, or the teachers did 
not know of its existence, or the teachers did not 
like the looks of the cover of the book. In any 
event, it resulted in a direct loss and waste for the 
community concerned. 

Several steps are necessary in organizing a 
supplementary reading service if it accomplishes 
its purpose. (1) Teachers must know what book 
sets are available; the number in each set; the 
grade for which it is best suited; the type of read- 
ing material; the condition of the set; and exactly 
what reading material is to be required for the 
group she is teaching. (2) The books must be pre- 
pared for use by protection against soiling and 
rough usage. (3) All books must be stored by sets 
when not in use so that each set may be easily 
found. (4) Each set of books should have a con- 
tainer of some sort for protection from light, dust, 
and other agents of deterioration. (5) A sample 
copy of each book should be available in a central 
place so that teachers may look over readers avail- 
able in order to make proper selections for their 
groups. (6) Some sort of delivery system must be 
maintained between the storage room and the 
teacher who is to use the set of books; and for the 
immediate return of the books to the storeroom, 


so that the books may be ready to serve another 
group without waste of time. 

If all of the steps in this plan are followed as 
explained below, I am sure that the school will get 
more use out of its books; the books will be more 
attractive in appearance; the book sets will be 
worn out by constructive usage instead of being 
sidetracked to be destroyed at some future date; 
teachers will not complain about having an in- 
sufficient supply of reading material when adequate 
money has been expended for such purposes; the 
supervisors will have a record of all reading ma- 
terial each teacher may use during the course of 
the semester; the reading sets will be so centralized 
that needed replacements and repairs can be made 
intelligently and the worries of the administration 
of this program will be over for the supervisor 
having this in charge. 

Each teacher should be given a printed or mime- 
ographed list of the readers available for her. This 
list should show the name of the reader including 
the name of the series; the type of reader as 
health, nature study, etc.; the number of copies in 
the set; and the container number — the container 
number being used by the teacher in making re- 
quisition for the set. The teacher can usually make 
her selection from this list without consulting the 
sample-reader shelf at the centralized point. Occa- 
sionally new readers are added to the list, and it is 
necessary for the teacher to examine a copy in 
order to determine the advisability of using it, or 
the time of using it. I would recommend that the 
list given each teacher also include the readers 
available for grade groups, as often a teacher has 
occasion to use readers for abnormal children. 

Books can be preserved adequately by applying 
a good coat of clear shellac to all the old books 
once a year, and by giving the new books two 
thorough coats before putting them in circulation. 
This work can be assigned to janitors for the 
annual vacation period. Before this annual process 
of preservative treatment is started, it is advisable 
to have someone who is acquainted with supple- 
mentary reading material examine all copies in 
order to take out the unusable copies or the entire 
set if it is not in condition to use for another year. 
Notes should be made of each set, showing its con- 
dition and the number of new books needed for 
replacement. It can be decided later if the set is 
worth replacements, or if it may be more advisable 
to take the remainder of the usable readers for use 
on reading tables of grade rooms, or if they are to 
be placed in grade-building libraries. 

A rack built along the lines of the golf-club rack 
usually found in the golf-club professional’s shop 
makes a good arrangement for the storage of book 


containers when not in use. 
(Concluded on Page 46) 
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THE GATES PROGRAM OF READING 
e e e embodied in THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


enables the teacher to teach effectively and with pleasure, and the child to 
learn easily and with enthusiasm. It has achieved tremendous success in all 
sections of the country, actually revolutionizing the. teaching of reading in 


modern times and acknowledged generally as the leading method today. 


NATURE 
AND 
SCIENCE. 
READERS 





Use them as basal textbooks in elementary nature study and general 

science. Their content is scientifically accurate, and they are as carefully 

Fhe tools clued graded as basal readers. Even first-graders can now read their own science 

are for Grades 1 - 4. lessons! 

Those for Grades 5 Use them as supplementary readers: [heir attractive, readable form and 

& 6 will be ready simple vocabularies make them ideal for this purpose. Text and pictures 
this Fall. appeal to the child. 


ee Cncage 6 THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “sinirancisco 
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PUPIL-ACTIVITY TEXTBOOKS 


Effective @ Economical 


Textbooks which combine a textbook and 
the best features of a workbook, all in one. 


The Stanford Spellee— A Word List and Spelling Pad, 
with a carefully planned method for teaching Spelling for 


Grades 2-8. List price, each 


Essentials of Everyday English—A directed study program 
for each day of the school year, with instruction material 
and work sheets for Grades 3-8. List price, each . 


Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic — All the essentials of a 
basal arithmetic textbook with practice and drill material on 
work sheets which provides adequate space for computation 
and pupil responses for Grades 3-8. List price, each $0.44 


Art Appreciation Textbooks—In eight parts, a part for each 
of Grades 1-8. Part eight new this year. 


OTHER WELL KNOWN PUPIL- ACTIVITY | | 
MATERIALS THAT HAVE PROVED THEIR | | 
WORTH —tThe Study-Period Projects, The Study Period Ex- | 


ercises for Developing Reading Skills, The Lennes Test and Practice 


Sheets in Arithmetic—Latest Edition. 


Write for full information. Descriptive folders upon request, or single 
Please address Department A. 


| 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS | 


copies sent postpaid at list prices. 


320 East 21st St. 
Chicago 


133 First St. 
San Francisco 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


A container for each set of books is easily built. 
Janitors can do this work during slack periods or 
during the vacation period. The container must be 
solidly built as it will receive some rough usage in 
the delivery service. I believe the container can be 
most economically built by using a softwood lum- 
ber that does not split easily. We made the bottom 
and ends of the boxes out of % in. lumber and the 
sides and lid out of ™% in. lumber. The boxes 
should be made in at least three different lengths, 
one group 18 in. long, another 24 in. long, and 
another 32 in. long. These lengths should conform 
to the number of books in the reading sets usually 
used in a smaller school system. Readers for the 
primary grades take much less space than those of 
the upper grades. All the boxes should be 7 in. high 
and 8 in. wide. This is too large for the smaller 
books, but it will take care of the larger sets and 
the boxes will be uniform without much loss of 
space or material. A screen-door handle — large 
enough to grasp with the entire hand — makes a 
good handle for carrying the box. The lid may be 
secured by placing two right-angle irons on each 
side of one end of the box so that one end of the 
lid will slide beneath the projections. The other 
end of the lid may be secured by an ordinary hasp 
and snap. The completed box will probably cost 
about 35 cents, not counting the labor. 

To make the containers neat and clean in appear- 
ance, one good coat of paint will serve the purpose. 
The rack which houses the containers should be 
painted. It is well to use a light-colored paint so 
that lettering on the rack or the boxes will show 
plainly. 

Each box should be numbered for convenience 
in locating and accounting. The box should bear 
the same number or letters as the space in the rack 
in which it is to be stored. 

I would suggest keeping a regular library card 
in the sample book showing when that set was 
taken out, by whom, and when it was returned. 

Several year’s use of this method of handling 
supplementary reading sets has proved its value to 
the pupil, teacher, and the supervisors in charge. 








$0.24 


. $0.44 









Boston Atlanta 
San Francisco - 


36 West 24th St. 
New York 


Perhaps it would be of no value in the small school 
system having but one group for each grade in the 
entire system, but in any system having two or 
more groups for each grade it is a sound organiza- 
tion of this material with adequate returns. 


Book Newr. 


The Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic 


By N. J. Lennes and L. R. Thaver. Six books for 
grades three to eight. Paper, 160 pages, 8% by 104%. 
Each book, 44 cents. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, IIl. 

These books comprise a complete course in arithmetic 
—textbooks and workbooks combined. The textbook 
material — explanations, sample solutions, and oral 
exercises —is printed on the inner one third of the 
page and is permanently bound. The remainder of the 
page, which is detachable, contains the prcb-ems to be 
worked out and handed in or corrected by the pupil; 
the problems are printed with space for answers and 
for computations. A pupil’s score card and record of 
achievement accompanies each book. 

Teachers will find these books practical in content 
and method. Dr. Lennes is well known for his Test 
and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic. 








Humanized Geometry 


By J. Herbert Blackhurst. Cloth, 206 pages. 
lished by the author at Drake University 
Iowa. 

The subtitle of this book provides a clue to its 
purpose: It is “an introduction to thinking.” The 
author argues that geometry in the high school should 
be used “as a resource in exposing and studying the 
processes of thinking.’”’ He does not believe in the 
potency of formal discipline, but holds that young 
folks can never learn to reason inductively and deduc- 
tively, unless they have considerable experience in con- 
sciously using these forms of thought. 

The book, which follows the basic arrangement of 
topics required by college entrance boards and by the 
several mathematical associations, is distinctive in three 
respects: (1) Each group of topics is introduced by 
means of an explanation in which the history as well as 


Pub- 
, Des Moines, 


the purpose and the difficulties of the following proposi- - 


tions are presented. The uses of mathematics in human 
life are also suggested. (2) The various theorems are 


PLANNING AHEAD 
FOR YOUR TESTING 
in 1934-1935 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


This series of four batteriés assures complete, 
comparable measures in grades 1-8. 


New Stanford Achievement Test 


With five forms available, ideal for continuous 
measurement. 


Send for complete 
Catalog of Tests 


World Book 
Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


















September, . 1934 




















For end of grade 2 to grade 9. 





Use the 


Test Service 










Department 
of 


World Book 


Dallas Company 


Portland 


in your planning 


presented in the form of propositions w:th proofs in the 
usual mathematical form. Following each proof, which 
is clearly labeled as inductive or deductive, there is a 
brief history of the proposition and a series of exercises 
carefully graded and drawn in a few instances from 
current life, science, and industry. (3) Each important 
group of propositions is followed by a review test of 
the modern type, to enable the student and teacher to 
quickly determine how well the propositions are under- 
stood. Finally, a series of extra-credit propositions is 
provided for rapid students. 

Teachers of mathematics may thoroughly disagree 
with the author’s point of view and with his method, 
but they cannot help but be impressed with the validity 
of the objectives and the interesting character of the 
entire work. 


Language in Elementary Schools 


By Paul McKee. Cloth, 494 pages. 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Language in the Elementary School is a recent 
volume of the Riverside Textbooks in Education, 
edited by Ellwood Cubberley; it deals with spelling, 
composition, and handwriting. 

The author examines the research work of the past 
two decades in the teaching of these subjects and 
makes evaluations and recommendations concerning 
the results. He points out the fact that in the field of 
spelling considerable progress has been made toward 
establishing definite objective standards for choosing 
4,000 or 5,000 words that should be taught, but that 
the grade placement of these words has not been so 
well agreed upon. 

Less has been done for composition, but there is 
general agreement that more attention must be given 
to oral composition than has been customary. The 
book discusses oral composition in all phases suited to 
the grade schools — conversation, announcements, the 
telephone, introductions, speeches, story-telling, etc. 

Written composition is treated as a live, practical 
subject under such subheadings as letter writing, 
story-telling, creative writing of prose and verse, etc. 

Handwriting is discussed from the viewpoint of 
practical objectives and its general educational value. 

This work will be valuable as a textbook in teacher- 
training institutions and for the private study of the 
teacher and the principal who wish to base the con- 
tent of the curriculum and methods of teaching upon 
a scientific basis. 


$2. Houghton 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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PROVES AGAIN IT'S A FAR- 
SIGHTED PUBLISHING HOUSE! 





I: was Macmillan that first 
used "Fabrikoid” to bind text- 
books. It is Macmillan that binds 
the largest list of textbooks in 
“Fabrikoid”. Eight years ago 
this organization led the way. 
It realized then that a practical, 
economical textbook binding 
must be washable, hard-wear- 
ing, fast-color, scuff-resisting, 
vermin-proof. It knew that "Fab- 
rikoid” qualified on every 
single one of these points. And 
experience has proved Mac- 
millan was right. That's why, 





ever since, a substantial num- 
ber of the textbooks published 





‘h ; 
sch by the Macmillan Company 
ms have been bound in "Fabri- 
ms koid”. It does not increase text- 
f ; , 
+ book costs - - but it does in- 
¥ crease the life of the books. 
so It's wise economy to buy text- 
- books that last. For your bud- 
- get's sake, be sure the textbooks 
you buy this year are bound 
om in’’Fabrikoid”. Be sure the books 
‘ai ‘you buy this year are bound in 
a “Fabrikoid’ if destined for heavy 
, duty. For regular use, ‘Fabri- 
yas 
and koid” PX Cloth, by all means. 
of THESE, AND MANY OTHER MAC- 
= MILLAN TEXTBOOKS, ARE BOUND 
hat IN “FABRIKOID”. 
1 sO ca 
.& “BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD”, an 
a elementary background history by Coulomb- 
The Dowling-Rapp, Lennes’ ‘A FIRST COURSE IN 
1 to ALGEBRA”, for high school use. Both published 
the by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY and bound 
Cc. in “FABRIKOID”. 
tical 
ting, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
etc. 
if if 
ot 
: FABRIKOI c+ BOOKBI 1 
her- 
the 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., FABRICS DIVISION, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


con- 
ipon 
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ince the beginning LUNGD PALE 


of time 


mankind has taken pleasure in 
All of the objects 
with which he surrounds himself show his 
desire for an attractive as well as practical 


creative expression. 


environment ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


riculums. 


for the leisure time problem : 


crafts both fascinating and simple. 


THE AMERICAN (@) 





Creative Expression in education is one 
of the great essentials in our revised cur- 
It is valuable both in character 
building and in preparation of students 


“TUNED PALET” COLOR PRODUCTS 


are ideal mediums for creative work - they 
make the study of pictorial art and handi- 


The “TUNED PALET” Simplifies Color Teaching 


CRAYON COMPANY 


7h Fach” 
415-515 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY, OHIO - 2OO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The TUNED PALET 
Simplifies Color Teaching 





(Continued from Page 46) 
20th Century Typewriting 

By D. D. Lessenberg and E. A. Jevon. Cloth, octavo, 
300 pages, illustrated. $1.48. South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Here is the second edition of a popular textbook. 
The above description is for the complete edition of a 
two-year course. The course is published also in two 
volumes at $1.20 each. 

The basal features of the original edition have been 
retained and new developments included. Special at- 
tention has been given to the fact that typewriting is 
now generally taught for individual private use as well 
as for vocational use. Knowledge of the keyboard is 
developed logically and gradually, one or two char- 
acters at a time, each one related to the home position 
of the finger. “Action” pictures rather than diagrams 
are commonly used to help the pupil to visualize finger 
movements. 

Teaching Manual for Language Goals 

By Harry G. Paul and W. D. Miller. Cloth. Two 
books: grades 1 to 4, 255 pp.; grades 5 and 6, 220 pp 
Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, IIl. 

Language Goals has been reviewed in these columns 
—a series of language books based upon the actual 
needs of pupils and modern methods of satisfying 
these needs. The authors have rendered a well-planned 
course still more efficient by the preparation of these 
teachers’ guides to explain the principles upon which 
their course was based and to assist the teacher in 
carrying out the plans of the individual lessons. 


Student’s Guide to American History 

By W. A. Hamm and Madeline K. Durfee. Paper, 
158 pages. Price, 48 cents. D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

American history as here presented for study by 
high-school classes is divided into twelve great periods, 
each characterized by more or less closely related 
events and resulting in a marked change in the fun- 
damental social, political, and economic conditions. 
Each of the units include (1) an introduction or 
statement of the general situation, (2) an outline of 
the main events, (3) a group of required assignments 
for study and report, (4) a map study, (5) a series 
of additional problems for the fast students, (6) a co- 
Operative or group assignment, (7) suggestions for 
collateral reading, (8) a bibliography, and (9) a re- 
view. The authors have carefully placed the level of 
the problems and readings high enough to be a con- 
stant challenge to students and to require reflection 
and a thorough understanding of the causes of major 








events and conditions. A few of the suggested readings 
appear to be rather too difficult and philosophical for 
high-school students, and will require careful explana- 
tion on the part of the teacher of debatable points of 
view. In fact, it may be questioned whether some few 
of the readings do not seriously conflict with the views 
of large and conservative groups, particularly religious 
groups. 

Happy Health Stories 

By Mildred H. Comfort. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 70 
cents. The Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Ill: 

A series of health stories for supplementary use in 
fourth-grade classes. The stories are intended to aid the 
teacher in outlining the high points of a health program 
and in stressing the relation of the balanced diet to 
good health, physical vigor, and mental development. 
They stress the value of milk, fruit, and vegetables by 
explanations of their functions in body building. 

The material is well organized and presented, the 
print is clear and of good size, and the illusirations 
are in three colors. 

My Government 

By C. J. Anderson and George A. Hillier. Cloth 
bound, 278 pages. Published by E. M. Hale and Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The text embodies what the average pupil in the 
grades ought to know about the government of the 
state in which he lives. It tells him about town, vil- 
lage, county, and state government. The scope and 
function of each unit is described in popular language. 
The authors initiate the student into the activities of 
deliberative bodies, into administrative service, and the 
function of the judiciary. 

The typographical make-up of the book is splendid. 
The illustrations are well chosen. 
Prediction of Vocational Success 

By Edward L. Thorndike and others. 
pages. 
City. 

This book reports the first comprehensive effort 
made in the United States to learn actual results of 
vocational guidance. Professor Thorndike and his 
associates carried out investigations and kept records 
of the careers for ten years of 1,807 individuals whose 
school records they investigated and to whom they 
gave tests at about the age of 14. 

The studies seem to indicate that tests are better 
than school records for predicting vocational success 
and nearly as good as the opinions of past teachers. 
Success in school at the age of 14 and scores in 
intelligence tests at that age have almost no value in 


Cloth, 308 
$2.50. The Commonwealth Fund, New York 


predicting future success in mechanical work. Students 
“who score high in school advancement, clerical in- 
telligence, abstract intelligence, and scholarship have 
far above average probability of reaching the college 
level.” “The item of grade reached at a given age 
should be considered whenever a child’s further educa- 
tion, or anything depending upon that, is considered.” 
“The higher a pupil’s scores are in tests of clerical in- 
telligence, clerical activities, general intelligence, school 
progress, and scholarship, the more his success at 
clerical work will surpass his success at mechanical 
work.” 

The first half of the book consists of numerous tables 
compiled by the investigators and an analysis and 
interpretation of the findings. The second half, in a 
group of appendixes, describes the tests and the 
methods of investigation, and presenting various forms 
of record cards, etc. 


The Copyreader’s Workshop 

By H. T. Harrington and R. E. Wolseley. Paper, 
314 pages, illustrated. $1.32. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Teachers who have the problem of training high- 
school students to edit the school paper will welcome 
this highly practical textbook and workbook. It is 
written definitely on the high-school level; treats all 
the situations that may arise in editing copy, reading 
proof, and making up pages; and applies exactly the 
same technique that is used in the commercial news- 
paper office. 

The bock would be a valuable supplementary text 
for any high-school class not only in journalism, but 
in general English composition. , 

The Living World 


An elementary biology. By Helen Gardner Mank. 
Cloth, 673 pages. Price, $1.68. Benj. H. Sanborn Com- 
pany, Boston and Chicago. 

Another high-school textbook whose chief claim to 
“difference” lies in the fact that it has a number of 
questions at the close of each chapter which are not 
primarily answered in the regular reading but require 
additional observation and additional reading from 
other sources, and a “review” at the end of each sub- 
ject arranged as “true-false,” “fill-in,” and “selection” 
tests. 

The book will appeal to teachers whose training has 
been more largely influenced in the department of 
education than in the field of the subject of biclogy. 

There is arn unevenness throughout the book that is 


quite noticeable. Some parts are too easy and some 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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Up-to-the-minute methods 
of instruction are enormously 
aided by the Vivid Duplicator. 
For the Vivid can make suffi- 
cient copies of practically any- 
thing a classroom requires in 
a very few minutes. In the 
preparation of project mate- 
rial, it makes a vast range of 
pictures available, to say 
nothing of conserving hours 
... light as can of collective classroom time. 
be — The Vivid Anything that can be written, 
Dupli-Kit. drawn or traced, can be“made 
Vivid” in quantity—a hun- 
dred copies for about five cents! 

The methods of individual teachers 
vary, of course. Teachers who prepare 
their project work at home find the small, 
portable Dupli-Kit ($15.00) very effec- 
tive. It is completely self-contained. 

On the other hand, teachers whose 
schools possess the larger Vivid Junior 
Duplicator ($40.00)* find the exclusive 
Dupli-Pad features extremely helpful. 

Each teacher may retain her own per- 
sonal Dupli-Pad (or gelatin) the care and 
condition of which she may herself con- 
trol. No one teacher’s oversight need 
cause stoppage of work for others. Then 
the teacher may elect, as she pleases, to 
prepare her master copies at home or in 
school, running quantity duplicates on 
the school machine. Or, as is sometimes 
the case, she may delegate one student 
to run the machine. 


.  « « Vivid Junior’s car- 
riage makes copying as 
accurate as with machines 
costing ten times as much. 


In any event, she has clean, uniform 

copies of an endless variety of subjects, 

i done in colors, and without a huge waste 
Ad « A. “ of classroom time in copying from black- 
at - boards. Not only the students, but the 


teacher too, may have fun! 


»’ 
P Ke a set 
= ? as - \ ‘6 * + e 
and you make it FUN! ieee 
ce a s % 7 Nw + 


are—and how they save you time ir 
producing seatwork tests, maps, pic- 
tures, problems, assignments? Mail the 
coupon for descriptive bocklets. 


. 


*Discount to schools 


eee 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC VIVID Division 
701 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. (Dept. SJ-9) 


Please tell me how other schools have “made school 
work Vivid.” 


Address 








PROOF 


Dr. Metfessel, Department of 
Psychology, University of South- 
ern California, has shown that 
65% of knowledge is absorbed 
through the sight and only 35% 
through all the other senses. 


Professional teachers of the social 
studies (teachers in teachers 
colleges and universities) all 
make a wide use of maps and 
charts, Without visual aids your 
teaching is certain to be deficient. 


The New 


WiPSTER'S 
RUE 

ul 

xan 


5 
OG 


ne 
ree 


The new Merriam-Webster, 
now ready, is the most im- 
portant contribution to edu- 
eT cational 
= years. 


Easy to use and its encyclo- 
pedic treatment of thousands 
of topics makes it indispen- 
sable to all. 


*AMERICAN GOVERNMENI 
*ECONOMICS 


In most states high schools are requir- 
ed to have a minimum of wall map 
equipment before they can be accred- 
ited. 


SEND FOR MAP CATALOGS 


In these free books the visual side of 
teaching is brought to your attention 
in a charming style. You will enjoy 
these graphic reviews as visual aids in 
the teaching of the social studies. Ask 
for catalogs A6c. 


A.J. NYSTROM & CO. 
School Maps, Globes and Charts 


sTRo 
ution ot x Ay 
\ 










SETTER >§ 
BETTER MAS 


i Pe) 
qe? CONT NEM 


CTO 


3333 Elston Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
A6c 














equipment in 25 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY seconp EDITION 


The work of outstanding authorities. 


600,000 entries. 


Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 


articles. 
entries. 3,300 pages. 


35,000 geographical entries. 


13,000 biographical 


Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., 


Springfield, Mass. 
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is Mills, Inc. 


nding you two books which are bound in Rozite. "The His~- 
of the Church" was printed and bound a few 


ich I am sending you is the most damaged of the number. As 
you will note the book cloth is.barely touched and I am very hap- 
py to find that to be the case. r books receive very rough 
usage. y are in the hands of the Africans and although the 
Dlack folks are grateful to have them they do not give them the 
care which they should. The native houses are of bark with dirt 
floor and practically no furniture. The waterproof and vermin- 
proof quality of the Roxite fabric is very much @ppreciatec. 


I am also sending you a copy of Pilgrims Progress "Like Li Nkeke" 
printed in Basa which we have recently published, The boys are 
still sewing them. We printed 5000. A few years ago we printed 
5000 {n Bulv and all are bound in Roxite. 


Thinking that it would be of interest to you to know how well 
your cloth stands the hard usage of the Africans, the white ants, 
cockroaches and other vermin and the moisture of this tropical 
jungle I have sent you the two books and am writing this letter, 


Yours truly, 


Been hemor 





Holes eaten through entire thick 
ness of book by ants. Vermin-proof 
Roxite covers are not damaged 


THE Podlbidon MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD MASS. 
BOSTON . NEWYORK ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Just off the press 


New, interesting, and carefully edited sup- 
plementary reading for French classes 








L’AURORE DE LA 
NOUVELLE FRANCE 


Edited by Lucille Corinne Franchére, M.A. 
and Myrna Boyce, Ph.D. 





An authentic and fascinating record of 
earliest American folklore and history by 
the French pioneers, skillfully arranged for 
classroom use. Here is described with sim- 
plicity and charm the character, customs, 
language, myths, and religion of American 
Indians as they were observed by their first 
white visitors. Edited with introduction, 
notes, verb forms, idioms, and vocabulary. 

96 cents 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 


Milwaukee 


Chicago 





September, 1934 
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too difficult for the rank and file of high-school stu- 
dents who must use the book. Much more material is 
furnished than can be covered adequately in one year. 
The great amount of material provided is, however, 
an advantage, in that it will assist the abler and faster 
student to accomplish more than is assigned, and at 
the same time, make it possible for teachers, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, to select what they consider 
significant or especially useful. 

The author has apparently considered the “sales” 
appeal of those states which have forbidden the use 
of the word evolution in a text, for neither that 
word nor Darwin’s name appear in the index. The 
material usually appearing under an_ evolutionary 
caption is here found under “natural selection,” where 
it belongs quite as properly as under any other title. 
However, the failure to mention words commonly 
used in a science does give the student the idea that 
the author has not faced the facts. 

The book is well illustrated, the problems are quite 
well chosen, the questions for discussion are ample, 
and the workmanship of the entire volume is good. 
—E, J. M. 

Progressive First Algebra 

By Walter W. Hart. Cloth, 416 pages, illustrated. 
$1.28. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 

We like the approach to the subject used in this 
book; the author puts the fundamental concepts in a 
concrete way that students should be able to grasp; 
he knows the tricks of his profession well. The induc- 
tive method is used throughout in approaching new 
topics. An abundance of simple material is given for 
practice. Tests of various kinds are provided in keep- 
ing with modern pedagogy. There are many practical 
problems, and motivation is further provided in the 
illustrations which show examples of modern ‘needs 
lor mathematics. Provision is made for work on differ- 
ent levels of ability. In short, Professor Hart has pro- 
duced a concise, teachable, first-year algebra. 


Directed Geography Study 

Book Three. By Robert M. Brown and Mary T. 
Thorp. Paper, 128 pages. 52 cents. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The third book of this very practical series is in- 
tended as a basal guide or a workbook for a one- or 
two-year course in grades seven to nine. World Inter- 
dependence is the general theme. There are four unit 
Problems of a general nature, seven on the United 
States, and seven on Typical Interdependent Nations. 


A filthy schoolbook may prove an expensive 
utility. A doctor’s bill may exceed the price 
of a book and Book Cover many times over. 


A small saving may result in burdensome 
expenditures. 


OVERCOME THIS DISTRESSING CONDITION BY HAVING 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


receive the Daily Wear, Handling and Soiling instead of the book itself. 


Replace soiled, worn Covers before books are transferred to other pupils 


At the same time these Covers save money by making the books last twice as long. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 






Outlines, questions, and suggestions are supplied for 
use with a class library of standard textbooks and a 
reference library. The lessons are planned upon the 
unit problem method of study and research. 

Boy 

By Luis Coloma. Edited by Myron B. Deily. Cloth, 
228 pages. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Although Padre Luis Coloma was recognized as one 
of the most brilliant and versatile of Spanish novelists 
of the past generation, yet this is the first of his works 
to be edited and arranged for the use of Spanish 
classes in the United States. 

The story itself is based upon actual events in the 
life of the author and his boyhood friend whom he 
calls “Boy.” The editor has done his work carefully. 
In addition to careful attention to the text, he has 
supplied seventeen pages of explanatory notes and a 
complete vocabulary. 

Exploring the World of Science 

By Charles H. Lake, Henry P. Harley, and Louis E. 
Welton, Cloth, 702 pages, illustrated. $1.76. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

The authors of this textbook in general science for 
high schools have used their own teaching experience 
in selecting and arranging the subject matter represent- 
ing both the physical and the biological sciences. They 
have divided the book into sixteen units with prob- 
lems, experiments, questions, etc. Constant attention 
is given to motivation and student interest, and this is 
more specifically provided in the “exploring” introduc- 
tion and leading questions at the beginning of each 
unit. 

Graded Objectives for Teaching Good American 

Speech 

By Sophie A. Pray and others. Cloth, 98 pages. E. 
P. Dutton and Company, New York City. 

This work by expert teachers of phonetics is in- 
tended as a guide for teachers who have already 
mastered the subject. The units of study outlined are 
considered suitable for pupils of all ages. The elabo- 
rate system of symbols for sound notation will “fright- 
en away” many teachers who need the book. 


The Status of the High School Principal in the State 
of Pennsylvania 
By James Franklin Carter. 116 pages. Published by 
the Westbrook Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This volume affords information on the history and 
present status of educational effort in the State of 
Pennsylvania. The data presented was gained through 





Springfield, Massachusetts 


an exhaustive survey fostered by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. It directs its attention more 
particularly to the status of the school principal, 
manner of appointment, educational requirements, 
compensation, tenure, etc. The last chapter deals with 
a summary and recommendations. 


Standards for Junior High School Buildings. By 


N. L. Engelhardt. Paper, 155 pages. Published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. These standards have been developed to accom- 
pany the Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for Junior 
High School Buildings and are intended for the guid- 
ance of architects, superintendents, and members of 
school boards who are faced with the problems of 
school-building planning and construction. The stand- 
ards are intended to fit the present as well as the future 
needs of school-building programs but it is recognized 
that they will need change and revision to meet the 
changing demands of the time. The booklet discusses 
in detail the site, the service system, the classrooms, 
the special classrooms, the administration rooms, and 
the lighting. There is a complete bibliography on the 
subject and a collection of suggestive literature cover- 
ing the use of the score cards for school buildings. 


State School Legislation of 1933 


Circular No. 5, May, 1934. Issued by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. A 
summary of school legislation covering only the most important 
bills before the several state legislatures during the year 1933. 
The nine major topics treated in the report are finance, building 
and equipment, instruction, pupils, codes and commissions, 
school districts, school organizations, schools and classes, and 
teachers. The report shows that practically every state legislature 
gave attention to school legislation on one or more topics. 
School finance was considered by 46 states, pupils by 40 states, 
buildings and equipment by 26 states, and school codes by 8 
states. The legislatures authorized or put into effect salary re- 
ductions for teachers in 11 or more states. The reductions will 
amount to from 5 to 20 per cent in Delaware, 10 to 15 per cent 
in Maryland, 20 per cent in Minnesota, 30 to 35 per cent in 
North Carolina, and to not more than 15 per cent in Wisconsin. 
The general salary reduction act of 1932 in Indiana was ex- 
tended to 1936. 


Smoke Prevention 


By Frank A. Chambers. Paper, 24 pages. Prepared and printed 
under the auspices of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers (school custodians) of Chicago. The problem of smoke 
is discussed for janitors by a practical combustion engineer. 


References to Recent Studies of State School Finance 

Bulletin of March 31, 1934, of the research division, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. A list of references 
on state school finance studies, prepared by the research divis.on 
as a part of the state schoo! legislative reference service 











An inquiry into the school-finance situation of 
leading centers of population, demonstrates the 
tendencies that are in progress at this time. Spe- 
cific questions addressed to the school superintend- 
ents have elicited direct answers which are here 
presented. These questions were the following: 


The Questions Asked 


1. Are your budget appropriations for the ep- 
suing school year more or less than those of the 
previous term? 


2. Has there been any tendency to restore salar- 
ies upon their former normal basis? Have you in- 
creased or reduced teaching force for the ensuing 
school term? 


3. What progress, if any, is made in the direc- 
tion of planning new school buildings and making 
additions to old buildings? Are any repairs or reno- 
vations of the school property engaged in during 
the summer months? 


4. Do you find any easement in the tax situa- 
tion of your municipality Is there any improve- 
ment this year over last in the collection of delin- 
quent taxes? Does your board of education hold 
to an optimistic view or the contrary on the 
school-finance situation? 


The Answers Received 


AKRON, OHIO. The budget for 1934 is about 
one million less than that of 1930. It will be higher 
by $728,000 for 1935, due to increased enrollment. 
It aims to restore all salaries to the 1931 status. 
The budget makes provisions for maintenance and 
repairs. No new structures. Ralph H. Waterhouse, 
Superintendent. 

AMORY, MISS. Budget for 1934-35 repre- 
sents increase of 10 per cent and a gradual return 
to predepression level in several respects. J. G. 
Bridges, Superintendent. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Budget 2.5 per cent 
less. Salaries same as last year (15 per cent reduc- 
tion from 1930 basis). Force remains same. No 
new buildings needed. Repairs as usual. Tax situa- 
tion better. We are optimistic. A. S. Chenoweth, 
Superintendent. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Budget for 1934 increased by 
$500,000 over 1933. In order to balance budget, 
salary contributions were made: 7% per cent on 
$2,100 and over, 5 per cent on $1,200 to $2,100; 
none on salaries below $1,200. A new junior high 
school will be opened in September. Three addi- 
tions to elementary schools are under way. Repairs 
as usual. Tax collections good. Outlook favorable. 
David E. Weglein, Superintendent. 

BAY CITY, MICH. Budget slightly higher, but 
we do not know where the money is coming from. 
No prospects of restoring salaries. No new build- 
ings. Some repairwork. Tax situation remains same 
Optimism based on faith rather than realities. G. 
L. Jenner, Superintendent. 

CANTON, OHIO. Budget slightly less. No 
tendency to restore salaries or increase staff. No 
new construction. Necessary repairs are made. 
Little easement in tax situation. Some improve- 
ment in delinquent taxes. J. H. Mason, Superin- 
tendent. 

DAYTON, OHIO. Budget slightly less. No 
possibility at present to restore former salary 
schedule. Teaching force same. New building proj- 
ects suspended until legislature provides construc- 
tive action. Repairs made through F.E.R.A. There 
is an improvement in per cent of tax payments. 
However, the tax valuations are further reduced 
and the net returns are no better. Optimism 
hinges largely on legislative action. C. V. Courtier, 
Superintendent. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND. Budget more. Ten- 
dency to restore salaries to 1932-33 basis. No 
change in staff. No new buildings. Repairs few. 
There is an easement in the tax situation. Also im- 
provement in delinquent taxes. Rather optimistic. 
Roy W. Feik, Superintendent. 





School-Finance Status of Cities m the United States 


Situation Becoming Easier and a Brighter Day in Prospect 


(Concluded from August) 


ELIZABETH, N. J. The budget of $1,850,000 
for 1934-35 is less by $50,000. No tendency to re- 
store the 10 per cent salary reduction. Teaching 
force about the same. No new buildings. Repairs 
as usual. A waiting policy on taxation. Things im- 
proving. Jra A. Chapman, Superintendent. 

EL PASO, TEX. Budget higher. This year 
$770,000; next year $775,000. Tendency toward a 
5-per-cent salary increase. Force the same. Repairs 
the same. No new buildings. Slight indication of 
tax assessment. Some improvement in collection of 
delinquent taxes. Mildly optimistic. A. H. Hughey, 
Superintendent. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. Budget same. The 20 per 
cent salary cut imposed April, 1931, not restored. 
Slight increase in high-school faculty. The replace- 
ment of school destroyed by fire still undetermined. 
C.W.A. funds amounting to $230,000, and local 
funds of $85,000 have been applied to repairs and 
renovations. Tax situation remains difficult. Owing 
to decline of textile industry, valuations have 
dropped from 214 millions to 109 millions. Tax 
collections have been good. Hector L. Belisle, Su- 
perintendent. 


FRESNO, CALIF. Budget higher by 5 per cent. 
Salary 2% per cent of 10 per cent cut restored. 
One new building planned. Cost, $105,000. Some 
improvement in tax delinquencies. Board opti- 
mistic. O. S. Hubbard, Superintendent. 

HOLYOKE, MASS. Budget increased by $10,- 
500. Salaries restored by 5 per cent. Policy of not 
filling vacancies still in effect. Two buildings reno- 
vated under C.W.A. and F.E.R.A. projects. No new 
buildings planned. Tax situation much improved. 
School-board optimism definitely on upgrade. 
Wdliam R. Peet, Superintendent. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Budget about same. 
Total increase about $30,000. Salaries not restored. 
Staff reduced by 150 over two years ago. First 
unit of a new high school planned. Entire new 
building expected. Repairs as usual. There is ease- 
ment in the tax situation due to Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and state support. Paul C. Stet- 
son, Superintendent. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA. Budget and salaries same. 
Repairs as usual. Feeling optimistic. James Kilius, 
Superintendent. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. Budget for 1934 less 
than 1933 by 5 per cent. No action on restoring 
salaries. Teachers are returning 17 per cent of their 
salaries. Hope we may reduce this by 5 per cent. 
No new buildings needed. Repairs as usual. Tax 
situation improved somewhat. Legislative relief 
hoped for. An optimistic trend. Clifford S. Braydon, 
Superintendent. 

PEORIA, ILL. Budget increase of $57,000 
1934-35. The building-fund requirements for 1934— 
35 are $153,000. The reductions in salary for 1933- 
34 of eight holidays constituted 4 per cent and was 
a temporary reduction only. It was restored for 
1934-35. Teaching for same. No new buildings. 
Repairs as usual. Tax situation uncertain. Funds 
for restoring bonds at hand. W. B. Reed, Treasurer. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Budget less. The salary 
decrease of April, 1934, remains. No new struc- 
tures. Little if any easement in the tax situation. 
Some improvement in delinquent tax collections. 
Edward J. Russell, Superintendent. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. The budget for 1934 is 
$56,737.17 less than the preceding year. The tax 
was cut one mill. No tendency to restore the 10 per 
cent reduction in salaries effective July 1, 1932. 
Teaching force reduced by 30, due to decrease in 
enrollment. No new buildings planned. Tax collec- 
tions about same; namely, 72 per cent. Board is 
confident. Ben H. Graham, Superintendent. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Budget higher. No sal- 
ary reductions restored. Force increased. Some ad- 
ditions to school buildings now being made. Re- 
pairs and maintenance regular. Tax situation 


slightly improved. Likewise delinquent taxes. Feel- 
ing somewhat optimistic. Will C. Crawford, Su- 
perintendent. 


$2 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Tentative budget 
slightly higher. Movement on foot to restore in 
part salary reductions. Plans are being prepared for 
several new school buildings to be paid out of $3,- 
000,000 bond issue approved by Federal Govern- 
ment which has made a grant of $864,000. Large 
reconstruction work made necessary by earthquake 
damage is in progress. Tax delinquencies have not 
been serious. Board is conservatively hopeful. 
Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent. 


SEATTLE, WASH. Budget for 1934-35 higher 
by $378,079 or 7.6 per cent. Partial restoration of 
salaries contemplated. Staff the same. No pressing 
need for new buildings. Repairs as usual. Collec- 
tion of delinquent taxes decidedly improved. Cur- 
rent school finances better than year ago. Worth 
McClure, Superintendent. 


UTICA, N. Y. Budget same as last year. Teach- 
ing force reduced by voluntary resignations. A new 
high and new grade school in course of erection, 
costing $1,292,000. Repairs as usual. There is no 
easement in tax situation. Board hopeful. John A. 
De Camp, Superintendent. 


WACO, TEX. It seems likely that budget for 
next year will be 6 or 8 per cent higher. All this 
will go into salaries. New building projects at 
standstill. Repairs are made. Tax collections con- 
siderably better. Board optimistic. B. B. Cobb, 
Superintendent. 


WATERLOO (EAST), IOWA. Budget is more 
rather than less. Salaries and teaching force re- 
main the same. Tax situation has improved. Delin- 
quents are coming in better. Board is optimistic. 
J. M. Logan, Superintendent. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. Budget appropriations 
more for ensuing year than last. Provisions made 
to restore salaries to former basis. Teaching staff 
increased. Repairs during summer months as usual. 
Tax situation better. School committee holds 
optimistic view on school-finance situation. James 
F. Rockett, Superintendent. 


WORCESTER, MASS. Budget more. Tendency 
to restore salaries. Force about same. No new 
buildings. Repairs, yes. Collection of delinquent 
taxes improved. Feeling optimistic. Emily M. 
Bauer, Chief Clerk. 


A SUPERINTENDENT 


William H. Keister, superintendent of schools of Harrison- 
burg, Va., was especially honored at the close of the school 
year in a program in commemoration of forty years of service 
tc the schools of the community. The program, which was ar- 
ranged and carried out under the direction of the Harrisonburg 
City Council, was held in Wilson Hall of the State Teachers’ 
College at Harrisonburg. The program consisted of music and 
talks given by local and state officials in commendation of Mr. 
Keister’s work in the schools. 

An oil painting of Mr. Keister, painted by Miss Glenna 
Latimer, of Norfolk, was presented to the school board by J. 
O. Stickley, chairman of the finance committee of the city 
council. It was accepted by E. R. Lineweaver, chairman of 
the city school board. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@T. W. Manan, of Lee, Mass., has taken over his duties 
as superintendent of schools at Leicester. Mr. Mahan succeeds 
M. C. Knight, who has gone to Hyannis. 

@ Harry A. Brown, of Keene, N. H., has assumed the office 
of superintendent of schools at Needham, Mass. He succeeds 
J. P. Davis, who has gone to Bridgewater, Conn. 

@ Supt. L. A. Wuite, of Minot, N. Dak., has been reélected 
for the next year. 

@ Supt. G. O. Bantinc, of Waukesha, Wis., has been been 
reélected for a new three-year term. 

@ James W. Vose, of Ashburnham, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Marblehead. 

@ Frep C. Enciisn, of Calais, Me., has taken up his duties 
as superintendent of schools at Amesbury, Mass. Mr. English 
is a graduate of Colby College and holds a degree from Teachers 
College. 

@ Mr. James D. Carson, of New Dover, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Belle Center, to succeed 
Walter G. Findley, who resigned the position. 

@ Mr. C. C. Roperson, of Metamore, Ohio, has accepted the 
superintendency at Continental. 

@ Supt. W. A. Anprews, of Lake City, Minn., spent the 
summer at the State Teachers’ College, St. Cloud, Minn., where 
he served as guest instructor in school administration and sec- 
ondary-school technique. 

eC. C. Durr, of Moran, Tex., has taken up his duties as 
coprincipal of the high school and teacher of science at Cisco. 

@.T. R. Hersn, of Sylvania, Ohio, has taken over his duties 
as superintendent of schools at East Palestine. 

@ Supt. Ratpu Irons, of Evansville, Ind., has entered upon 
a new five-year term as head of the public-school system. 


HONORING 
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“Learning without thought is labor losts 
thought without Learning is perilous.” 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 








EARNING to make Royal furniture right 
— with full consideration of the comfort 
and posture of growing children required 
more than thought and factory efficiency. 


Royal school seating is the result of thirty- 
seven years of tireless research and study of 
the effects of seats and backs in conserving 
human energy. 





“METAL FURNITURE SINCE 97” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


1142 §. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 





“STANDARD” 
AT POMPTON LAKES 
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When your Students come 


BACK ~ SCHOOL 


will they have the benefit of 
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pao their classes start and stop 
on time? Will you be obtaining 
maximumefficiency from your teach- 
ing staff for the educational dollars 
you are spending?...Yes...if those 
schools are equipped with‘*Standard”’ 
Program Clocks. Nothing is left to 
guess work or chance. One Master 
Clock automatically controls every 
classroom or secondary clock. Bells 
ring on time. Classes pass on time. 


If your schools are not equipped with 
this modern educational accessory; 
if you are considering the replace- 
ment of an old worn out system, or 
contemplating new buildings, it will 
pay you to call in a “*Standard” rep- 
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dependable Electric Time Service? 





Pompton Lakes Juniorand Senior High School, Pomp- 
ton Lakes, New Jersey. Hacker & Hacker, Fort Lee 
and Teaneck, New Jersey, architects. 


In addition to Standard Electric Program Clocks, this 
modern school is equipped also with Standard Electric 
Fire Alarm and Intercommunicating Systems. 


CIchool Law/ 


As against the surety on a bond of a contractor for 
a school building, the materialman was held bound by 
the amount of the claim for materials in recorded ac- 
counts which could not be increased by pleading and 
proof (Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, art. 5160).— 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company v. Higginbotham- 
Bartlett Co., 71 Soutnwestern reporter (2d) 592 Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Under a school-building bond of a contractor and his 
bond for release of the lien, the materialman had two 
essentially different causes of action (Vernon’s anno- 
tated civil statutes, arts. 5160, 5472b-1).— Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company v. Higginbotham-Bart- 
lett Co., 71 Southwestern reporter (2d) 592 Tex. Civ. 
App. 

A materialman who furnished materials to a con- 
tractor for a school building was held not entitled to 
recover on a bond for release of the lien as a common- 
law bond (Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, arts. 5160, 
5472b-1).— Aetna Causualty & Surety Company v. 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., 71 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 592 Tex. Civ. App. 

Under allegation and proof that a contractor for a 
school building was secreting himself, evading service, 
and a transient person, the materialman was held en- 
titled to judgment against the surety on the contrac- 
tor’s bond (Tex. revised statutes of 1925, art. 2088; 
Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, art. 5160).— Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company v. Higginbotham-Bartlett 
Co., 71 Southwestern reporter (2d) 592 Tex. Civ. App. 

Where the contractors on a high-school building re- 
ceived money from the city on a construction account 
and deposited money in their bank account, the ma- 
terialman who received a check from the contractors 
drawn against the bank account, was held entitled to 
apply payment on preéxisting indebtedness of con- 
tractors rather than on account for materials furnished 
for a particular school contract in the absence of direc- 
tion as to the application of payment.— Andrew v. 
Bishop, 172 Atlantic reporter 752, Me. 

A person contracting with the board of public in- 
struction to furnish and drive a school bus to transport 
children of tender years is bound to use every reason- 
able precaution for children’s safety and prevent any 
harm or damage coming to them. -—- Burnett v. Allen, 
154 Southern reporter 515, Fla. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


resentative. There’s a half-century 
of experience behind every Standard installation. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


“STANDARD” MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT 


School-District Claims 

A count of declaration, charging that the defendant 
in furnishing and driving a public-school bus was in- 
toxicated and negligently permitted a 7-year-old student 
to get out of the bus while it was in motion, and there- 
by enabled him to cross the road while a truck was ap- 
proaching which struck the student, was held not de- 
murrable. — Burnett v. Allen, 154 Southern reporter 
515, Fla. 

A count of declaration, charging that the defendant, 
who furnished and drove a public-school bus, negli- 
gently permitted a wire screening to fall into disrepair, 
thus enabling a student to reach through the screening 
and open the door while the bus was in motion, and 
thus permitting a 7-year-old plaintiff to alight and cross 
the road while a truck was approaching which struck 
the plaintiff, was held not demurrable.— Burnett v. 
Allen, 154 Southern reporter 515, Fla. 


Teachers 

A county board of education cannot reject the nomi- 
nations made by the county superintendent of schools 
for principals, assistant principals, and teachers for 
county consolidated and high schools, except for lack 
of moral and educational qualifications (Ky. statutes of 
1930, §§ 4399a-7, 4399a-11).— Hale v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Calloway County, 70 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 975, 254 Ky. 96. 

Where a county superintendent failed to renominate 
or insist on the election of a high-school teacher after 
rejection of his recommendation by the tounty board 
of education, the board could elect other teachers 
nominated by the superintendent, and hence the teach- 
er whose nomination was rejected could not compel 
her election by the board (Ky. statutes of 1930, 4399a- 
7, 4399a-11).— Hale v. Board of Education of Callo- 
way County, 70 Southwestern reporter (2d) 975, 254 
Ky. 96. 

A parish school board has the exclusive right to ap- 
point and employ by written contract public-school 
teachers for the parish, and its authority cannot legally 
be delegated (La. act No. 100 of 1922, §§ 20, 49).— 
Lanier v. Catahoula Parish School Board, 154 Southern 
reporter 469, La. App. 

A parish school board had the right to refuse to 
enter into a contract with teachers on the ground that 
their parents did not vote for the special school tax, 
since the board could refuse without giving any reason 
(act No. 100 of 1922, 20, 49).— Lanier v. Catahoula 
Parish School Board, 154 Southern reporter 469, La. 
App. 

A statute requiring a written contract between the 
school board and a teacher is mandatory (Mo. an- 








notated statutes, 2962, 9209, pp. 1827, 7081). — Massie 
v. Cottonwood School Dist. No. 36 of Nodaway Coun- 
ty, 70 Southwestern reporter (2d) 1108, Mo. App. 


Pupils 
A person contracting to furnish and drive a public- 
school bus becomes a special contractor for hire under 
a contract with the board of public instruction, which 
inures to use and benefit of persons to be transported 


under the contract. — Burnett v. Allen, 154 Southern 
reporter 515, Fla. 


SCHOOL LAW 


4 The governing board of a school district in Calif- 
ornia may lawfully enter into a contract with an adult 
child of one of the members of the said board where 
there is no relationship between such parent and child 
which would result in the parent’s being financially 
interested in the earnings of a child. The attorney gen- 
eral has held that a contract entered into between the 
board of a school district and a minor child of one of 
the members of the board is invalid under the school 
laws of the state. 

4 The New York Court of Appeals, in a recent case, 
has rendered a decision that the school trustees of a 
common-school district have authority to employ an 
architect to draw plans and specifications. The opinion 
was given to the school board of District 5, town of 
Horseheads, which had hired Mr. George S. Veazie, 
an architect, to draw plans for the reconstruction of 
the Lenox Avenue School. 

After the plans were drawn the district taxpayers 
rejected the proposal to build the addition. The school 
board had paid Mr. Veazie $1,000, but he claimed 
they owed him $2,600 more under the contract by 
reason of the fact that he has to receive for the plans 
3% per cent of the estimated cost of the building. 
The trustees refused to pay the additional money on 
the ground the education law did not give them 
authority to hire an architect. The court allowed a 
total of $1,600 for the “rough” plans, 

4 State Commissioner of Education Charles H. 
Elliott, of New Jersey, has ruled that local boards of 
education are prohibited from investing inactive funds 
through the purchase of municipal bonds or other 
means, unless specifically authorized to do so by law. 
The ruling was given to prevent an action like that in 
the city of Somers Point where the city government 
took $8,000 of the unused school money and invested 
it in municipal bonds. An agreement was made that 
the city would repay the amount to the school board 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries. 
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PORTLAND ISSUES A FINANCIAL 
MEMORANDUM 


The board of education of Portland, Oregon, issues 
annually, through the secretary, Mr. E. T. Stretcher, a 
financial memorandum which gives a complete insight 
into the financial situation of the school district. The 
memorandum is a four-page printed leaflet which 
readily fits into a commercial envelope and shows at 
a glance all of the salient facts concerning the general 
fund of the schools, the outstanding warrants, the out- 
standing bonds, the sinking fund, the assessed valua- 
tion, and the millage of property, the tax collections, 
the budget income and budget disbursements. 

A page is given to the exact financial status of the 
district at the close of the current year. The report 
shows that the estimated budget of the year 1933 was 
$3,977,335 and the actual receipts were $3,245,973. This 
reduction of $731,361 in receipts was made more serious 
by a deficit from preceding years amounting to $413,- 
066. During the year 1933, savings were made through 


* economies and curtailments amounting to $517,031 so 


that the deficit on January 1, 1934, was $627,325. 

The schools have outstanding $886,206 in warrants 
and have available $273,733 worth of liquid assets 
which can be used to offset outstanding warrants. The 
board of education is actively planning to improve the 
situation during the coming year. 


FINANCE 


¢ Willmar, Minn. Tax receipts for personal-property 
taxes and the first half of real-estate taxes for 1933 
taxes are 47.1 per cent, as compared with 44.9 per cent 
a year ago. Tax delinquencies for the year are about 
15 per cent, which is considered very low. The first 
distribution of state income-tax revenue gave the dis- 
trict $2,600, which, according to the law, must first be 
applied to outstanding indebtedness. The distribution is 
made upon the basis of the number of pupils between 
8 and 16 years on the census list. 

4 Amory, Miss. The board of trustees has approved 
a budget for the school year 1934-35, which indicates 
an increase of 10 per cent over the estimate of last 
year. Although no general increase was voted, it shows 


a gradual return to the predepression level in several 
respects. 


ALUNDUM 
RUBBER BONDED 


SAFETY TREAD 


tripping accidents. 


4 Lockport, N. Y. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $532,283 for the school year 1934-35, com- 
pared to $497,178 a year ago. The amount to be raised 
by taxation is $281,458. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $5,916,038 for the school year 1934-35, 
which is a net increase of $30,894 over the 1933-34 
estimate. Personal service in the budget shows a net 
increase of $4,327. 

4 Adrian, Mich. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $170,459 for the school year 1934-35. A 
direct tax of $124,459 has been set for the school year. 

4 Austin, Minn. The board of education has voted 
to pay off $20,000 of its bonded indebtedness. This re- 
duces the bonded debt of the school district to $473,- 
000. The high point of the debt in 1925 was $963,000. 

4 Kansas City, Kans. The board of education has 
approved a recommendation of the finance committee 
and has voted to sell its municipal and government 
securities in the amount of $448,611. The decision to 
sell was made because of the satisfactory condition of 
the bond market at this time. 

4 Minot, N. Dak. The tentative budget of the school 
district for 1934 calls for a levy of $130,561 for general 
purposes. Last year the amount of the general levy 
was $129,291. 

4 Fairfield, La. The 1934 budget of the school board 
calls for a total tax levy of $100,000. It provides $81,- 
000 for the general fund and $19,000 for the school- 
building fund. 

4 Wellsville, Ohio. The board of education has set 
the 1934 budget at $108,905. Of the total, $35,610 will 
be used for bond retirement, and the remainder for 
general operating expenses. 

4 Galion, Ohio. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $102,860 for the school year 1934-35. The 
budget indicates a decrease of $1,397 below the estimate 
of 1933-34. 

4 La Grange, Ill. The school board of District No. 
102 has adopted a budget of $175,387 for the school 
year 1934-35. The budget includes provisions for an 
upward revision of the salary schedule, and for repairs 
to buildings amounting to $9,000. 

4 Elgin, Ill. The board of education has adopted a 
budget of $453,225 for the school year 1934-35, which 
is an increase of $20,265 over the estimate for 1933-34. 
The teachers’ salary item was increased $6,500 from 
$287,000 to $293,500 to provide additional funds for 
the employment of new teachers. 

4 Ottawa, Kans. The board of education has adopted 
its budget for the year 1934-35, calling for a total of 
$131,198. The budget calls for a school-tax levy of 





Of course there are other important features: its exceptional dura- 
bility (years of service even in places where traffic is extremely 
heavy) — its appearance (four attractive colors... . red, green, 
buff and black) — its adaptability (a variety of lengths and 
widths) — its economy (quickly and easily installed on old or 
new steps of wood, steel, cement or stone). 
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Protect Against Both Causes 
of Falls...Slipping and Tripping 


That’s the big advantage of the new Alundum Rubber Bonded 
Safety Tread — it guards against both of the major causes of 
falls. Its highly and permanently non-slip surface prevents slip- 
ping accidents; its flat, level surface prevents heel catching and 
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$1.859 on each $100 or an increase of 7% cents over 
last year. 

4 Waterloo, Iowa. The west-side board of education 
has adopted a budget of $226,959 for the school year 
1934-35. The new budget is an increase of $11,690 
over the estimate for 1933-34. 

# Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has ruled 
that persons and organizations renting school buildings 
must pay the rental fee in advance. The rule was passed 
because the board had experienced some trouble in 
collecting rentals in the past. 

4 Blue Island, Ill. The school board has voted to 
close the schools in December as a means of saving on 
heating and lighting expenses. There will be a vacation 
of two weeks in the spring and the school term will 
be extended one week in June. 

4 Portsmouth, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $555,170 for the school year 1934— 
35. The new budget represents an increase of $114,000 
to cover a 10-month school term and the restoration 
of 10 per cent of the pay cuts of teachers and em- 
ployees. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a tentative budget of $8,397,836. A total of $7,474,101 
is included for the payment of personnel, which is an 
increase of $1,521,415 over the estimate for 1933-34. 

@ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has sold 
$2,000,000 in school-building bonds approved by the 
citizens on May 15. The bonds brought a premium of 
$9,980, or about one half of 1 per cent, with interest 
at 3 per cent a year. The money obtained from the sa’e 
of the bonds will be used in carrying out a new school- 
building program calling for four new schools and six 
additions. 

4 Findlay, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $271,855 for the school year 1934-35. 

4 Johnson City, Tenn. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $193,976 for the school year 1934-35. The 
budget is an increase of $18,000 over the estimate for 
last year. 

4 Bucyrus, Ohio. The school budget for the year 
1934-35 calls for a total of $177,740, which is a reduc- 
tion of $1,515 from the estimate of 1933-34. The reduc- 
tion was effected by cuts in operating costs. The 
amount for teachers’ salaries was set at $80,000. 

4 Painesville, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $220,657 for the school year 1934-35, which 
is a reduction of $34,343 from the estimate of 1933-34. 
The new budget provides $100,000 for teachers’ salaries, 
$10,500 for janitors’ supplies, and $44,706 for bonds and 
interest. 

4 New Philadelphia, Ohio. The school board has 
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adopted a budget of $152,000 for the school year 1934— 
35, which is a reduction of $7,000 from the estimate 
of last year. 


4 Council Bluffs, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a revised budget, calling for a total of $627,- 
386 for the year 1934-35, or an increase of $73,418 
over the original estimate. 


¢ Oconomowoc, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $79,299 for the school year 1934-35, which 
is an increase of $5,031 over the estimate for 1933-34. 


4 Evanston, Ill. The board of school trustees has 
adopted a budget of $671,867 for the year 1934-35, 
which is an increase of $93,094 over last year. The in- 
crease provided for the restoration of 3 per cent of the 
salary reductions of the past three years. 


4 Lake Charles, La. The school board of Calcasieu 
Parish has adopted a budget of $247,515 for the schoel 
year. 


4 Lexington, Ky. The increase in state per capita 
from $6 to $11.60 for the year ending July 1, 1934, has 
enabled the city schools to restore nearly all of the 
salary cut, as well as to make certain necessary im- 
provements. The additional per capita was even more 
worth while to other cities in the state since Lexington 
receives only about 20 per cent of its total revenue 
from the state. 


4 Supt. Z. W. Springer, of Ohio County, W. Va., has 
prepared a budget of $800,000 for the next school year. 
The budget includes $200,000 in state aid which will 
be used as basic salaries for eight months of school. 


4 Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has approved 
a general-fund budget amounting to $1,843,000 for the 
current fiscal year. The general-fund budget is based 
on a 15-mill levy and a valuation of approximately 
$117,000,000 for the school district. 


4 Topeka, Kans. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $1,023,191 for the school year 1934-35. 
The budget is based on a valuation of $70,000,000 and 
means a tax rate of 17.47 mills per dollar, or $1.75 
per $100. 


4 State Supt. James N. Rule, of Pennsylvania, has 
given warning that he will insist upon the el:mination 
of extravagances and unnecessary expenditures before 
granting school districts additional money from the 
$5,000,000 special emergency-aid fund. It was revealed 
that school boards in more prosperous times engaged 
more teachers than they needed and allowed com- 
pensation to school-board officers and noninstructional 
employees entirely out of keeping with the duties of 
the positions. 
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upon completion. Equipment must contribute its share to the orderly organ- 


Let the Kimball engineers help solve your problem in the 
laboratories and vocational departments. Kimball furniture is designed and con- 
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4 Bronxville, N. Y. Dr. Edmund B. Day, president 
of the board of education, has reported a shortage of 
$33,266 in school funds, due to the operations of a 
former business manager, who has been charged with 
grand larceny. 


4 Garden City, N. Y. A $200,000 school-bond issue, 
representing one half of the annual school budget for 
the year beginning July 1, has been authorized by the 
c-tizens at an election. The approval of the bond issue 
has lowered the tax rate from $1.08 to 56 cents per 
$100 of valuation. 


4 Belleville, Ill. The board of education has adopted 
an annual tax levy of $226,250 for the school year 
1934-35, of which $166,250 is for educational purposes, 
and $60,000 for building purposes. 


4 Topeka, Kans. The board of education has voted 
to reduce the bonded indebtedness of the school ds- 
trict by $151,000 during the fiscal year. During the 
last fiscal year the board paid off $110,000 on the 
school debt. Bonds outstanding now total $2,070,851, 
compared to the high mark of $2,201,703 established 
on July 1, 1933. 


4 Paris, Mo. The voters recently approved a $35,000 
school-bond issue for the construction of a new high 
school. 

Under the proposal, it is planned to erect a school 
and auditorium costing $80,000. The board has $24.000 
in insurance money paid on the old building, and the 
Federal Government has advanced a loan of $35,000 
which will be applied toward the financing of the 
construction. 


4 Fargo, N. Dak. The board of education has 
planned a levy of $332,250 for operating expenses of 
the schools, and $83,800 for interest and sinking fund 
during the year 1934-35. 


4 Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,462,200 for the school year 1934-35, 
calling for an increase of $60,500 for current school 
purposes. The general fund calls for a total of $1,228,- 
000. Proposed action to restore part of the salary cuts 
was voted down following the d‘sapproval of the state 
comptroller. 


4 Newton, Iowa. The school board has adopted a 


budget of $170,014, which devotes $130,050 to the 
general fund, and $28,539 to the school-building fund. 


4 Easton, Pa. R. E. Peifer, secretary of the board 
cf education, has issued a financial report, showing a 
balance of $45,504 on hand at the close of the last 
fiscal year. While the report reflects a healthy condi- 
tion of the finances, the schools during the year suf- 


fered a loss of assessed valuation and a loss of revenue 
amounting to approximately $30,000. The new school 
year 1934-35 will be started with an anticipated 
deficit of $12,000 due to the construction of additions 
to the Easton Senior High School. 

4 Residents of several North Shore suburbs, includ- 
ing Winnetka, Wilmette, Glencoe, and Kenilworth, in 
Illinois, have rejected a proposal to increase the edu- 
cational and school-building tax levies from 1 to 1% 
per cent. 

¢ San Bernardino, Calif. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $751,949 for the school year 
1934-35. . 

¢ Duluth, Minn. The board of education closed the 
fiscal year 1933-34 with a deficit of $157,000, which 
is less than half of the deficit forecast earlier in the 
year. The reduced deficit has been attributed to the 
numerous economies introduced by the board, im- 
proved tax collections, and a $34,000 appropriation 
received from the state income-tax collections. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The budget of the school board 
for the school year 1934-35 will be $62,000 larger than 
the estimate for the year 1933-34. This increase has 
been made possible as a result of the passage of the 
Beatty-Bennett Law and also because of an increased 
amount needed for additional interest charges and for 
the retirement of bonds issued before the passage of 
the new law. There appears to be a slight improve- 
ment in the tax situation in the city. This has been © 
attributed to HOLC loans, Of the first 50 per cent of 
taxes due and payable in April, 1934, 43.11 per cent 
had been paid in on July 31. The board does not en- 
tertain an optimistic view on the financial situation. 


4 Rockford, Ill. The board of education has called 
in the last of its 1933 tax warrants for immediate re- 
tirement. The action was taken because of the im- 
proved rate of tax collections this year and will result 
in considerable savings to the government bodies 
which issue warrants to finance their operations. The 
school district had been paying $70,000 worth of out- 
standing warrants, on which interest has stopped. 


4 Easthampton, Mass. The school board has re- 
ceived an opinion from the local town attorney, Joseph 
N. Donan, in which he holds that the school board 
has power to contract with teachers and to fix their 
salaries. The only supervision which the town can 
exercise over the school beard is to vote to close the 
schools after they have been kept open the length of 
time specified by law. The opinion was requested in 
order to determine the legality of granting increases to 
teachers on new contracts for the school year 1934. 
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SHELDON equipment has been installed in 
over 20,000 schools and colleges 


Your children should have the same opportunity afforded 


those students in SHELDON equipped schools 


SHELDON Installations Mean 
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Sheldon’s 365 page catalogue contains designs that 
will meet every condition in equipping science labora- 
tories, home economics, manual arts, commercial, draw- 
ing, and art rooms. 
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TIME PROVES 
ALL THINGS 


THE EXTRA SERVICE IN PEABODY DESKS 
AND CHAIRS MEANS MONEY SAVED 


Every model is made to meet the most exacting requirements and 
Peabody Furniture will hold up under the continuous strains of 
long service and hard usage because it has the extra quality in 
design and construction which we know as a result of thirty- 
three years of experience it should have to mean real seating 
satisfaction and economy. It is not to be confused with similar 
equipment of lesser quality — it will pay you to specify it — 
always. 
















Assembly Chairs 
Classroom Chairs 
Folding Chairs, Steel 
Folding Chairs, Wood 
Kindergarten Chairs 
Recitation Seats 
Stadium Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs 
Teacher’s Chairs 
Auditorium Chairs, 
Upholstered 
Auditorium Chairs, 
Plywood 
Pedestal Tablet Arm 
Chairs 





School Desks— 
Combination— 
Stationary 
Combination— 
Adjustable 

Movable Chair Desk, 
Steel 

Movable Chair Desk, 
Wood 

Pedestal—Stationary 

Pedestal—Adjustable 

Separate Desk and 

hair 

Teachers’ Desks 

Typewriter Unit Desk 
and Chair 


Write for complete catalog on Peabody School Furniture. 
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‘heachers Salaries 
A STUDY OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR 


The research committee of the Akron, Ohio, Teach- 
ers’ Association during the year 1934 conducted a 
study of teachers’ salaries and of facts affecting salaries 
in the larger cities of the United States. The final 
results which represented conditions as of Apri} 2, 
indicate that in 13 cities salaries have been reduced 
from 4 to 34 per cent. A total of 34 cities have made 
no reductions in salary for the next year, while 10 
cities reported increases in salary. The largest monthly 
percentage cut was 38 per cent, in San Antonio, Texas, 
and the smallest was 4 per cent in Peoria, IIl. 

A total of 23 cities have adopted a school year of 
40 weeks, 20 have set a school year of 36 weeks, and 
16 will have a school year of 38 weeks for the school 
year 1934-35. 

The report was prepared under the direction of Mr. 
Oscar Himebaugh, chairman of the committee on re- 
search of the teachers’ association. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Boston, Mass. The school board has voted to re- 
store the 5, 10, and 15 per cent salary cuts, effective 
on January 1, 1935. The restoration of salaries becomes 
effective provided the legislature approves appropria- 
tions for that purpose. 

4 Newport, R. I. The school board has voted to 
restore the full 10 per cent salary cuts with the begin- 
ning of the new school term. Janitors and other school 
employees were given a 5 per cent restoration of salaries 
from July 1 to September 1. 

@ Cambridge, Mass. The school board has voted 
against a 15 per cent salary cut, as requested by the 
mayor of the city. The mayor and one other member 
of the board were the only members in favor of a 
salary cut. 

4 Old Forge, Pa. Teachers who went on strike for 
back salaries have voted to continue the walkout, de- 
spite action of the board of education in dismissing 29 
of the strike leaders. It was voted to continue the 
strike in September if the teachers’ demands are not 
met. 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has referred 
to its finance committee the problem of finding funds 
for continuing the evening schools next winter. The 
evening schools were curtailed by the board for reasons 








of economy. It was estimated that $90,000 additional 
would be required to maintain these schools. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has adopted 
a suggestion of Supt. Ralph Dugdale, that the teachers 
next year be paid on the same schedule as last year. 
The teachers have been guaranteed 50 per cent of their 
basic salary schedule, and as much more as the tax 
collections will permit. 

@ Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has adopted 
its former salary schedule, with a provision to the effect 
that the automatic salary increase be reduced by one 
half during the next year. The board anticipates that 
some reduction in salaries will be necessary during the 
year, dependent on the tax collections and the amount 
of state aid. 


4 Manhattan, Kans. Higher salaries, on the average, 
than last year will be paid to teachers during the school 
year 1934-35. Grade teachers will receive $66.34, high- 
school teachers $128.33, and rural teachers $52.32. 
Grade principals will receive $81.05 instead of $74.08 
as formerly. 


4 Hartford, Conn. The school board has approved 
a new salary schedule for nonprofessional school em- 
ployees. The plan is to carry out the first step in a 
program designed to reduce to the schedule maximum 
over a three-year period, the salaries of those nonpro- 
fessional employees who have been receiving from the 
several school districts more than the maximum salary. 
Those above the maximum will be reduced 30 per cent. 
Another 30 per cent reduction will be made in the 
second year, and 40 per cent in the third year to bring 
all salaries down to the maximum in three years. 


4 Kansas City, Kans. The board of education has 
voted to restore 5 per cent of teachers’ and employees’ 
salaries during the school year 1934-35. The action was 
taken as a result of an improved tax situation and an 
increase in budget appropriations. 


4 Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has approved 
a recommendation of Supt. W. M. Green, calling for 
the appointment of a special committee to study the 
question of a single-salary schedule for teachers. Under 
the single-salary plan, teachers of equal training and 
experience would receive the same salary, no matter 
what grade or class they teach in the high school or 
grades. It is practically certain that the present 10 per 
cent salary reduction will be continued during the new 
school year. 


¢ Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has voted 
to raise 475 teachers receiving less than the maximum 


salary to the maximum, with 50 per cent of their pay 
guaranteed for the 1934-35 term. 
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¢ Newport, Va. The school board has ordered the 
restoration of one half of the 10 per cent salary re- 
duction in effect last year. 

¢ Salem, Oreg. The school board has effected a 
radical revision of salary schedules with the adoption 
of a new salary list prepared by Supt. Silas Gaiser. The 
new schedule changes the individual salaries, raising 
some and lowering others, but does not increase the 
amount budgeted for this expense during the next year. 
The total reductions in salary amount to $598, while 
the total increases will reach $18,521. The total salaries 
for all teachers under the new scale will be $164,070, 
as compared with $146,147 for last year. 

¢ Superior, Wis. Teachers in the city schools have 
been given a restoration of salary cuts effective during 
the past year and ranging from 4 to 19 per cent. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school directors 
has voted to restore 6 per cent of the 11 per cent 
teachers’ salary cut. The action of the board restores 
approximately $360,000 to the pay of the teachers, the 
superintendent and his staff, and most of the school 
employees. 

4 Boston, Mass. Because of doubt as to the legality 
of salary orders previously voted, the board of educa- 
tion has approved amendments to the salary orders 
so that the committee will have full authority to 
change the existing schedules. Under the new orders, 
persons promoted in the service since January 1, to 
positions carrying higher rank and salaries, will receive 
one annual increment on January 1 next, and will 
then continue their regular salary schedule. Because 
of a committee vote last year, such persons did not 
receive their annual increments. The board voted to 
restore to full standing in the school system, including 
the payment of annual increments, nine teachers who 
had refused to donate their salaries and were given 
reductions by special order of the board. 

4 Lewiston, Me. The school board has made a cut 
of 8.6 per cent in teachers’ salaries for the next school 
year. The reduction was made because of the fact that 
the city government had failed to provide sufficient 
money for full salaries, 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. A salary cut of 20 per cent 
from present salary levels will be suffered by teachers 
in the city schools under a budget presented to the 
board of education by Supt. C. R. Reed. The salary cuts 
appeared certain when a tabulation of 1934 expenditures 
in comparative schedules showed a deficit of $115,671. 
The tentative budget calls for total expenditures of 
$8,397,836 and is based upon the payment of full 
salaries to teachers. 
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PUBLIC ADDRESS and 
Radio Distribution Sys- 
tems for school use. 


» 


THE AUDIPHONE iHe/ps the 
hard-of-hearing child, In 
single units, or in groups. 


FIRE ALARMS from Graybar 
protect lives. Long experi- 
ence assures dependability. 


fa 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL AP- 
PLIANCES have a place in up- 
to-date Domestic Science classes. 


BETTER LIGHTING sa/2- 
guards children’s eyes. 
Types for every need. 
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BELLS... BUZZERS... 
SIGNALS of any kind 
Sor school requirements. 





THE INTER-PHONE connects 
the principal's office to every 
room. Saves time.. footsteps. 





VENTILATING or other types 
of FANS for any need are 
available from Graybar. 
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MOTORS and Control from 
Graybar are dependable and 
available for any power need. 


WIRE AND CONDUIT — and 
60,000 other Graybar items. 
Consult us for any electrical need. 


This service of electrical supply is ECONOMICAL-UP-TO - DATE- ALL-INCLUSIVE 


Now, more than ever, electricity plays an all- 
important part in the school. It safeguards the 
health of children... lifts burdens from hard- 
working teachers. ..increases school efficiency. 

As America’s oldest and largest distributor 
of electrical equipment, Graybar makes the 
benefits of electricity available guick/ly ... 
economically .. . reliably. \t can supply any and 
every school electrical requirement. 

It may be electrical equipment for air- 
conditioning. Or a Public Address or Radio 
Distribution System. Or household electrical 


appliances for Domestic Science courses... It 
may be Audiphones for Hard-of-Hearing 
classes or individuals. It may be correct mod- 
ern lighting equipment. Fire alarms... signals 
... buzzers. Or motors, wire and cable. 


No matter what the item, it has the backing 
of Graybar’s long experience in meeting school 
needs... Plus 
Graybar’s rep- cents ff 
utation for gua/- Grayb aR 
ity that goes 
back 65 years. 


OFFICES IN 74 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. 
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Pictures 
like these 


add life and human interest to 
the American History lesson. 
269 authentic beautiful pictures 
make the maps tell a story that 
fascinates every pupil. Investi- 
gate how these maps clarify the 
discovery, exploration, and in- 
ternal development of 
America. 






Send for Free Booklet: 


“History Teaching Aids.”’ 
Address Dept. M92 
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RELIEF FOR THE CHICAGO SCHOOL- 
FINANCE SITUATION 

The Chicago school-finance situation was not only 
the most exceptional in the annals of school adminis- 
tration but also in some respects the most deplorable. 
The teachers of that city, 14,000 in number, were some- 
times paid in scrip and sometimes in cash. But there 
Were many payless months covering a period of nearly 
four years. At the close of the last school year the un- 
paid teachers’ salaries amounted to $21,400,000. Other 
employees, some 4,000 in number, whose pay was in ar- 
rears, will receive about $4,000,000. 

The relief came through the medium of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, a federal agency, which 
advanced the sum of $22,500,000 on approved collat- 
eral. This consists of property holdings not employed 
in the operation of the schools. It seems that some of 
the earlier schoolhouse lands located in the central por- 
tion of the city with the passing of time became valu- 
able business property. 

Through an Illinois Supreme Court decision it be- 
came clear that the board of education of Chicago 
could offer these valuable property holdings as security 
for a loan extended by the Federal Government. On 
the other hand, the Federal Government proceeded 
upon the idea that the loan must be amply collateral- 
ized before proceeding to extend it. 

It is estimated after the 18,000 school employees 
have paid their debts, which covers 75 per cent of the 
amount due them, that something like $6,250,000 will 
be left over. The debts which the school employees 
have contracted consist of personal loans, rents, board- 
ing, groceries, meats, clothing, furniture, and household 
purchases running into many millions. 

The sum asked for by the Chicago authorities was 
$25,757,379, in order to pay all the civil-service workers 
as well as the teachers. Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, held that only 
teachers could be considered in the transaction. Hence, 
the sum of $22,500,000 was approved and the interest 
rate fixed at 4% per cent. The loan covers a period of 
20 years in the form of a sinking-fund bond issued by 
the board of education. The collateral includes 130 
pieces of noneducational property valued at $35,000,000. 

While the solution of an embarrassing and highly 
vexatious situation must be met with a sense of relief 
and some rejoicing, the Chicago experience should lead 
to some serious thought in the direction of averting a 
similar calamity. The Chicago board of education was 
not to blame. The tax muddle into which the city fell 
must be charged up against those in charge of tax 
affairs. 
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Eastern Branch: 220 E. 
Mid-West Branch: 


Pompton Lakes, N. J. Jr.-Sr. High School — Architects: 


Details of the Pompton Lakes installa- 
tion will prove very interesting and en- 
lightening to all who have a Junior or 
Senior High School laboratory to furnish 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG EXPERTS | 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 

Representatives in Principal Cities 


Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 
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Hacker & Hacker, Ft. Lee, N. J. 


Kewaunee Lincoln Desks chosen for 
New Pompton Lakes, N. J. Jr.-Sr. High School 


Laboratories of the new Pompton Lakes, N. J. Junior-Senior High 
School have been fully equipped with Lincoln Desks and Kewaunee 
Instructors’ Desks. This space-saving, efficiency-promoting equip- 
ment gives this new school pedagogically 
correct laboratories that will accommodate 
more students per class and more classes 








Instructor’s Table 
No. F.-1119 





It is not clear that the governmental authorities of 
Chicago have taken the necessary precaution against 
a similar debacle in the future. It would seem reason- 
able to assume that one of the nation’s largest cities, 
possessing an intelligent citizenship, great enterprise and 
energy, and a tremendous economic vitality, ought to 
be able to manage its affairs in a judicious and sensible 
manner. 

It follows that the school authorities must concern 
themselves if not directly at least indirectly in all that 
will make for the financial support of the schools. A 
policy of observing a timely anticipation of financial 
needs must be adhered to. There must not only be 
sufficient funds for meeting the current obligations but 
also a reasonable assurance that the funds needed next 
year and the year thereafter may be relied upon. The 
Chicago experience ought to prove a timely warning 
to all tax officials as well as a lesson to school 
authorities. 


NEW KANSAS CITY SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

The board of education of Kansas City, Mo., will 
expend approximately $4,000,000 during the next school 
year for new school buildings and additions to existing 
structures. 

In the Kansas City, Kansas, district, where the high 
school was burned down, a new high school will be 
erected, at a cost of $1,900,000. 

In the Independence school district, the sum of 
$225,000 will be expended for the erection of a number 
of small elementary-school buildings and for additions 
to buildings already in existence. 

The city-school program will include additions to a 
number of elementary schools, the remodeling of the 
library building, the remodeling of the Manual Train- 
ing High School, the erection of a school repair shop, 
a new Negro High School, a new Southwest High 
School, and additions to the Southwest High School. 


PROGRESS OF PWA SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROJECTS 


Official reports on the federal financing of school- 
building projects under the Public Works Administra- 
tion indicate that up to August 10, 1934, the Federal 
Government approved 1,851 separate school-building 
plans. The total funds provided for these buildings is 
$164,673,258. The direct grants made by the govern- 
ment amount to $14,564,949. The combined loans and 
grants amount to $105,471,573. 

Up to the present time the Federal Government 
made allotments amounting to approx’mately $756,- 
000,000 for nonfederal building undertakings. Of this 


amount the sum allotted to school projects amounts 
to 15.9 per cent. 

As might be expected, the largest allotments have 
been made in the larger states. The following are the 
most important from the standpoint of numbers and 
amounts: 


State No. of Projects Total Allotment 
PSG okie. 65850580045 104 $ 1,087,700 
ei | 249 12,682,700 
MPN 5 cisisbiivenies 54 3,829,597 
rere 56 2,588,700 
Massachusetts ...... 37 1,235,000 
i 128 1,084,682 
NEW VOPR ..66cesc 103 26,325,338 
North Carolina ..... 123 3,207,800 
Pennsylvania ....... 31 1,661,370 
Rhode Island ....... 32 4,513,928 
ME GAHa ses Koes 113 10,258,700 
eee ee 78 2,075,620 
i rere 79 3,332,000 
Indian Schools ..... 92 3,613,000 


BUILDING NEWS 

4 Kansas City, Kans. With the aid of fire insurance 
and a special PWA federal grant, the board of educa- 
tion has started the erection of a new Wyandotte High 
School to replace a former building destroyed by fire. 
The estimated cost of the building and equipment is 
$1,900,000. To aid in financing the construction, the 
board has $450,000 in the building fund, $250,000 in 
fire insurance, and $557,000 in a federal grant. A bond 
issue of $1,200,000 was voted for the purpose in 
case a federal grant could not be obtained. The new 
building will be located on a new site and will accom- 
modate 3,000 students. Hamilton, Fellows, and Ned- 
ved, Chicago, IIl., are the architects. 

4 Mt. Pleasant, Mich. The taxpayers have given per- 
mission to the board of education to spread a tax of 
2.2 mills for a period of five years to be used for the 
erection of a new grade school. The school district is 
at present free from indebtedness. 

# New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
awarded the contract for the construction of the Bay- 
side High School, in Brooklyn Borough. Construction 
work will begin immediately and the building will be 
completed at a cost of $2,500,000. A part of the cost 
will be financed by a PWA federal grant. 

4 Lynn, Mass. The mayor and city government have 
approved a request of the school board, calling for 
the erection of a 12-room elementary-school building. 
The building, which is to replace two old schools, will 
provide accommodations for grades one to six when 
completed. 
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4 New York, N. Y. The PWA has indicated that it 
will speed the action for approval of the city’s applica- 
tion for federal funds for the construction of 14 new 
school buildings. Only new schools listed in the pro- 
gram sent to Washington will be constructed at the 
present time. A total of $45,000,000 has been requested 
of the Federal Government. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The board of education is 
carrying out an extensive remodel'ng program, in- 
volving a cost of more than $500,000. The remodeling 
work is being carried out as PWA projects. 


¢ The school district of Claymont, Delaware, has 
inaugurated a special school-building program, involv- 
ing an addition to one of the schools. The work is 
being financed through state and PWA funds. 


4 The Julius Rosenwald Fund, at its meeting in 
May, voted a small appropriation of $10,000, to be 
used in promoting a program of continuous repairs and 
beautification of Negro school plants in the South. At 
this meeting, the president of the fund appo:nted a 
committee of four to work out plans and policies for 
the operation of the renovation program. The program 
has been inaugurated as a means of improving 
neglected school plants in southern states where it will 
be difficult to get bond issues approved. The program, 
in the opinion of the Rosenwald officials, will preserve 
more than five billion dollars’ worth of public-school 
property now in existence. 

4 Stoneham, Mass. The board of education recently 
completed a program of school renovation which in- 
cluded the redecoration of all of the rooms in the 
junior-senior high school. The work was carried out 
with the assistance of ERA labor. 


; # Chicago, Ill. The board of education has author- 
ized the expenditure of $350,000 to put the school 
plant in condition. For the Lane Technical High 
School, an expenditure of $94,177 has been authorized 
for machinery and other necessary equipment. For the 
Wells High School, $75,000 was voted for new equip- 
ment. The Phillips High School was granted $140,000 
for the same purpose. 


4 St. Louis,s Mo. The PWA administration at 
Washington has reduced the school board’s grant from 
$600,000 to $578,000. The grant of federal funds ‘s 
intended to be used for the financing of a school-build- 
ing program. The board has called a meeting to work 
out details of the building program. 

‘ Alexandria, Va. The board of education has re- 
ceived bids for the construction of a new high school. 


The school will contain 44 classrooms and will cost 
approximately $293,000. 








4 San Francisco, Calif. The board of education has 
called for bids on the first unit of the George Wash- 
ington High School in the Richmond district. The 
building will have accommodations for 2,400 students 


and will be erected at a cost of approximately $760,- 
000. 


4 Lexington, Ky. Five of the seven PWA school- 
building projects are now under way and the remain- 
ing two will be let shortly. The building program is 
being financed through a bond issue of $350,000 which 
was recently sold at a splendid premium. The total 
federal grant available is $128,500, making a total of 
nearly half a million dollars available for new school 
buildings and for additions to old schools. 


4 Blue Island, Ill. The PWA recently approved the 
Longfellow School Building project, awarding the 
school board a grant of $38,500. It is estimated that the 
building will cost about $132,000 upon completion. 


4 Jamestown, N. Y. Construction work has been 
started on the new million-dollar Central High School 
building. 

4 Ashland, Ky. The city commission has approved 
an ordinance authorizing the board of education to sell 
$103,000 in school improvement bonds. The proceeds 
of the bonds will be used in financing the construction 
of a junior high school. 


4 Fredonia, Kans. The board of education has let 
the contract for the construction of a gymnasium-au- 
ditorium, to cost approximately $45,000. The building 
will be located on a site adjoining the present high- 
school building and will provide space for bleacher 
seats, a playing floor, and a stage. 


‘ A STUDENT DAY 


It would be hard to imagine a high school com- 
pletely run and controlled by the students themselves. 
Yet, that very thing happened in the junior-senior 
high school, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, on January 10, 
1934, 

The board of education and school officials, includ- 
ing the principal, the vice-principal, the dean of girls, 
the activities director, and the entire teaching staff, all 
were composed of students vested with the full author- 
ity of the various positions. 

The board of education was composed of the presi- 
dents of the six classes in the high school. This board 
nominated three students for each of the special posi- 
tions, which included the principal, the vice-principal, 
the dean of girls and the activities director. It was 
decided that all holders of special offices should have a 


grade average of B, and that all should be seniors 
except the vice-principal, who was to be a junior. 
The election took place by secret ballot in the home- 
rooms. 

Three student-teachers were nominated by the regu- 
lar teacher of each class three school days in advance 
of election by the class. It was required that a student 
teacher have a B average in the subject taught, with 
passing grades in all subjects. No student was allowed 
to teach more than one class period during the day. 

The purpose of Student Day, as explained by the 
planning committee, was to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of school relationships through giving 
students an opportunity to experience the administra- 
tion of a day’s routine. Regular school officials and 
teachers were more than pleased with the results of 
the interesting experiment, which gave students an idea 
of the problems facing teachers. Likewise, they feel 
that it gave the teachers a new viewpoint and new 
ideas which can be placed in operation—C. R. Gi- 
bert. 


School Operates Book Exchange 


The public schools of Harrisburg, Ill., are this year 
operating a used-book exchange through the schools, 
and have saved the school district several thousand dol- 
lars of school funds which would have been spent for 
hooks for children of the unemployed. The town, under 
present financial conditions, does not have and cannot 
afford free textbooks. 

The exchange is operated through the classroom 
teachers by means of simple exchange slips. At the 
close of the school year the children deposited all books 
no longer needed and received receipts entitling them 
to books of equivalent value when needed. The receipt 
slips contain space for the name of the pupil and the 
name of the school, the name of the book, condition 
of the book, and the name of the teacher. 

Under the plan, any pupil who has obtained a text- 
book at his home or from a friend, may exchange it for 
a book of approximately similar value which he needs. 
The plan has worked quite successfully, in fact much 
better than the school authorities had hoped. 





4 Roanoke, Va. The school board has continued its 
policy governing the employment of married women 
teachers. Under the policy, preference has been given 
to single teachers in all appointments to teaching posi- 
tions. Married teachers are not dismissed, but when a 
teacher marries, she is usually replaced by an unmar- 
ried teacher. 
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The Auditorium Period 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


At the first of each month, pupils are re- 
quested to hand to the speech teacher such pro- 
grams as they may have voluntarily prepared. 
It is surprising to note the number of pupils 
who make these voluntary contributions, and 
the excellence of their contributions. From these 
presentations the best are selected for staging. 
Frequently, the pupils do all of the preparatory 
work, except for a brief preview by the speech 
teacher. 

Classroom Programs. Classroom teachers are 
notified at the beginning of each semester that 
pupils from their classes will be expected to 
present programs as scheduled. Most teachers 
will call to the attention of their classes the 
dates scheduled and ask for suggestions as to 
the subject matter which may be of the most 
interest to the auditorium groups and the means 
of presentation. The final selection is left open 
for several weeks and the question of the selec- 
tion comes up frequently. Eventually, under the 
guidance of the teacher, the children select a 
program which in a very real sense may be 
child created and a projection of’the classroom 
period. 

The speech teacher and the classroom teacher 
determine who shall be in the cast so that pu- 
pils having already appeared may not appear a 
second time until all pupils have had an oppor- 
tunity of appearing. The classroom teacher 
presents material to the speech teacher for re- 
view, and after editing, the pupils are assigned 
to the training studio for their final rehearsals, 
usually three in number. 

The Speaking Choir. The auditorium period 
is particularly a splendid vehicle in using the 
speaking choir in work in poetry appreciation 
and poetry memorization. 

In the speaking-choir work the choice of 
poems is very important. Poems which have 
conversational parts, lend themselves _partic- 
ularly well to choral work. The parts are read 
by the children whose voices interpret the 
different characters. The entire choir reads the 
narrative part. 

The benefits of the speaking choir result in 
perfection of voice and diction, and in the de- 
velopment of tone quality. The children taking 
part grow in their interpretation for solo read- 
ing. 


Outside Speakers and Propaganda 


Much of the work of the auditorium is prop- 
aganda in that it is material that is relatively 
new to the curriculum. This propaganda lends 
itself well to presentation in the auditorium 
either in the form of dramatics, demonstrations, 
visual education, or talks by pupils or outside 
speakers. One day each month may well be de- 
voted to each of the following subjects: health, 
Red Cross, safety, and citizenship. 

The subject of health, for example, may be 
developed from almost any angle either through 
dramatics, outside speakers, motion pictures, 
or student programs. During National Child 
Health Week the two auditorium teachers give 
their entire attention to health plays. A pageant 
is usually prepared which, after presentation to 
the pupils, is presented before the parents. The 
school nurse and school physician give practi- 
cal demonstrations in first aid and discuss con- 
tagion, sanitation, and posture. 

Stories and newspaper articles furnish a 
great portion of the background for safety talks. 
All grades are interested in this topic and in 
the volunteer programs and informal talks, this 
becoming the subject of many reports. Safety 
plays are given once each month and the safety 
poster is used in interpreting safety rules. 

Each day, attention is given to current events 
and thus, an attempt is made to direct the stu- 


dents to read worth-while material and judge 
what they read. 

The outside speaker becomes a splendid 
means of interesting many citizens, who, ordi- 
narily, do not get into the school in the course 
of the year, to become copartners in the educa- 
tional program. Some of these programs are 
failures because some individuals cannot speak 
to children, but, when a speaker is selected 
who knows his subject and is told of the grade 
level to which he is to speak, he usually makes 
a creditabie and worth-while presentation. 


Parliamentary Procedure and Music 


A student chairman is in charge of the audi- 
torium at all times. Even in grades as low as 
the second, considerable success attends the 
effort. This chairman calls the class to order 
and turns the floor over to the music teacher 
who is responsible for the first half of the audi- 
torium period. After the music teacher leaves 
the room, the chairman calls the business meet- 
ing to order. 

The order of procedure is very similar to 
that in any organization. In the primary grades 
the secretary’s report is oral; in the interme- 
diate grades it is written and is read before the 
class. “Old business” and ‘“‘new business” are 
disposed of and followed by announcements, 
the weather man’s report, news events, and the 
program of the day. 

The general purpose of music in the audi- 
torium is to provide children with a rich mu- 
sical experience. They gain this through the 
frequent singing of songs suited to their inter- 
est and background; through well-directed lis- 
tening to the best of instrumental music; and 
through the development of artistic expression 
and rhythm. — 

The regular class procedure in the auditorium 
usually includes the singing of familiar songs 
with particular emphasis on folk and national 
songs, the singing of new songs, and the appre- 
ciation period. 

Special performances include such projects 
as the study and singing of American music 
(Indian, Negro, cowboy, etc.); attention to 
contemporary artists and their work; and the 
study of great musicians. Special days afford 
many opportunities for significant musical con- 
tributions. Musical plavs, instrumental music, 
correlation of music and poetry, caroling, radio 
programs, and the presentation of musical num- 
bers by outside artists, are but suggestive of the 
many possibilities. 


Calendar of Special Days 


The auditorium hour lends itself in an ex- 
ceptional way as a center or clearing house for 
the observance of all special days. The follow- 
ing days or weeks are merely indicative of the 
possibilities in this field. Those events marked 





September, 1934 


with an asterisk are not definitely fixed as to 
date. 


Time of Year Events 
September: 3 Eugene Field 
* Labor Day 


17 + Constitution Day 
22. = Indian Day 
28 Temperance (Frances E. Willard) 


October: * Fire Prevention Week 
11 Pulaski Memorial Day 
12. Columbus Day 
13. ~=Kosciuszko Day 
27. Navy Day 
* Apple Week 
31 Halloween 
November: National Education Week 
11. Armistice Day 
* Thanksgiving Day 


December: 17 Whittier; First Aviation Flight 
25 Christmas Day 
28 Woodrow Wilson 


January: 1 New Year’s Day 
6 Joan of Arc 
8 First wireless message across the 
Atlantic 
15 Completion of first American 
locomotive 
17. Benjamin Franklin (Thrift Week) 
Robert E. Lee 
5 First long-distance telephone con- 
versation, New York and San 
Francisco 
Child Labor Day 
McKinley Day 


» 
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February: Felix Mendelssohn 

Charles A. Lindbergh 

Boy Scout Week 

Thomas A. Edison 

Abraham Lincoln 

St. Valentine’s Day 
Better-Speech Week 

George Washington 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Narcotic Education Week 


— i 
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March: United States Constitution in effect 
Luther Burbank 


St. Patrick’s Day 


- 
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April: All Fool’s Day (Fun Day) 
John Burroughs 

Discovery of North Pole 
Thomas Jefferson; Arbor Day 
“Be Kind to Animals” Week 
Clean-Up Week 

Easter 

Better-Homes Week 


_ 
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May: Child Health Day 
National Health Week 
Bird Day 

National Music Week 
Mother’s Dory 
Memorial Day 
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4 Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to defy the NRA to force the purchase of the 
winter supply of fuel at retail. The board criticized 
the supervisor of the Cleveland district for sending out 
a form letter urging coal producers and wholesalers 
not to bid on a contract to supply the schools with 
coal direct from the mines. The board’s handling 


charge on each ton of coal last year was 41 cents. If 
the board is forced to buy retail this year, the hand- 
ling cost will jump to $1.09 a ton. 





SEVEN BUSES TRANSPORT THE RURAL CHILDREN, HOLLAND CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOL, HOLLAND, NEW YORK 
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~INTERNATIONAL-PHILCO 
(onlial Conlot Radio 
GIVES YOU A PRINCIPAL FOR 
EVERY ROOM IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Multiply one principal by the number of rooms in your school 
— and you have the result that is achieved by International-Philco 
Central Control Radio. Whether it is a small school or a large one 
— ten rooms or a hundred — it’s no more than a one room school 
when it comes to administrative supervision. 


At the turn of a switch the principal (in effect) steps before 
every student group simultaneously. No time is lost going from 
room to room or calling assemblies. Each minute becomes doubly 
useful, since all the available time may be devoted to constructive 
educational work. 


But that’s only one of the many International-Philco advantages. 
Music and instruction of every kind is also available at the turn of 
a switch in the principal’s office. Phonograph recordings and radio 
programs alike may be called upon to supplement the regular 
courses of instruction. 


No finer equipment has ever been placed on the market. Inter- 
national-Philco radio research and engineering laboratories offer in 
this new educational tool: ease of operation; flexibility; neat, attrac- 
tive appearance and, most important of all, quality reproduction. 
All the life-like qualities are faithfully reproduced, whether of music 
or the human voice. The as-if-in-person illusion of International- 
Phileo sound reproducers is an achievement that has opened the 
doors to a vast new world of possibilities for radio in education. 
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A typical International-Philco auditorium type sound 
reproducer (above) which is ordinarily furnished in hand 
rubbed American walnut but may be supplied in any 
other harmonizing wood to match interior treatment. 
Below is shown a two-channel central control station 
which permits the distribution of two programs simul- 
taneously. 
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ing of footsteps. 


They lend dignity and color to the whole room. 
And in addition to their beauty, there’s another 
advantage of vital importance to the library .. . 
and to the school or college board. Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum is easy and economical to keep spick-and-span. The 
smooth, sanitary surface does not harbor dust or dirt. A daily 


QUIET... 
ATTRACTIVE ...CLEAN 


. .. these are the features that recommend 


LINOLEUM for school libraries 


Aausrnone's Lino- 
leum Floors contribute to the quiet so essential to 
libraries. Their resilience effectively muffles the 
screeching and scraping of chairs, and the thump- 


dusting and an occasional waxing with odorless Armstrong’s 
Linogloss will keep these floors in the best of condition; as 


bright and clean as the day they were installed. 
Write today for “Public Floors of Enduring Beauty.” 


Address Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 1212 


State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Library of the East High School, Buffalo, where Armstrong’s Brown 
Battleship Linoleum muffles sounds, looks attractive, promotes tidiness. 
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Armstrong’s LINOLEUM FLOORS 


for every school and college 








A Method of Selecting School Supplies 
and Managing School Buildings 


A discussion on the selection and purchase of 
school supplies and equipment was recently engaged 
in by George Kellar, assistant to the superintendent 
of schools at Newton, Massachusetts, in a Rotary 
Club talk. Mr. Kellar explained that the general 
business activities of the Newton school board are 
segregated under three headings: namely, salaries; 
fuel, power, and water; and other expenses. 

The “other expenses” item in the budget con- 
templates the purchase of books and supplies, and 
the expense involved in special studies, and the 
like. After the passage of the budget the item of 
expense is broken up into 36 subdivisions, each 
school-building district being allotted a certain 
amount based upon its pupil population, in order 
that equity may prevail. 

Thus, the senior high school is allowed $10 per 
pupil; the junior high, $9; and the elementary 
schools, $5. Allowance is made for variations for 
cost in material by the change from the base 
figures. All other allotments are based on expe- 
rience. 

Quality First, Price Second 

The regular school supplies, such as paper, notebooks, 
pencils, crayons, etc., are purchased on advertised bids 
at the first of each year. This list contains some 130 
items, and the amounts purchased are for the entire 
year. The bids on these particular items must be ac- 
companied by a sample of the material which the 
bidder proposed to furn'sh in every case. After the 
receipt of these bids, such material as crayons and 
water colors have all distinguishing marks removed 
from them and are g'ven a code letter, and sent to the 
supervisor of art for his selection. All of the materials 
are selected without knowing by what concern the 
samples are submitted. The sample of each selected 
item is then placed on file in order that comparison 
in quality with the material supplied may be made 
during the year. By this method we have in many cases 
checked obvious cases of substitution, one case in 





particular being a shipment of supposedly No. 18 
paper, which on comparison was found to be only 
16 lb. 

The selection is made first from qual‘ty and second, 
price. In fact, I may here state that in all of our 
purchasing, quality is the first consideration. We buy 
with the greatest economy possible, but not necessarily 
accepting the low pr:ce, because purchasing at the 
lowest price is not always economy. Quality and the 
life of the article to be purchased must be considered 
if the purchasing is to be done intelligently. Other 
materials needed in the schools, numbering about 500 
items, are bought on bid as requisitioned. 

We give preference in every case to local dealers or 
to citizens of Newton, provided, however, that price 
and quality are equal. There is no disputing the fact 
that a citizen of Newton, who is paying taxes in this 
city and thereby helping to support these schools, 
should be given preference in every case, but the citizen 
of Newton who comes. to our department for the 
purpose of selling goods should have a better selling 
argument than the mere statement that he is a citizen 
of Newton, a taxpayer, and has two, four, or six chil- 
dren in the schools. We expect him to furnish us with 
quality in merchandise as well as price, if he expects 
business from the city of Newton, to the end that your 
money may be spent to the best advantage. 


Standardization of School Supplies 


We take great care in the quality of the merchandise 
which we are buying and from time to time have 
chemical analyses made by reputable concerns, one 
such material being I'quid soap, which is tested partic- 
ularly for its alkali content. Inasmuch as this soap is 
used throughout all the schools in all showers, it is 
necessary that we supply a soap as near neutral as 
possible, and only by a rigid analysis can the grade 
of soap which we desire be procured. 

We are continually working on the standardization 
of our equipment and supplies. In 1924 our contract 
list consisted of 220 items. Today through standard- 
ization on size and rulings of paper, blank books, and 





other items, we have reduced this number to 130, and 
have hopes of reducing it still further. 

By such standard zation our quantities are distrib- 
uted among fewer items, which allow us to buy in 
greater quantity, and therefore at a lower price. The 
same supplies are sent to all schools, and the individual 
tastes of any person in the system are not considered. 

Our furniture likewise has been s'mplified to four 
standard types, instead of eleven originally used. The 
same standardization is being carried on throughout 
our entire supply list. 

In addition to the other expense item we have the 
cafeteria purchasng—=in itself no small item. The 
gross business of the cafeterias for 1932-33 was 
approximately $100,000 and showed a net profit to the 
city of $500—one of the very few school systems 
in the state which did not show a deficit in this 
particular branch of the work. 

The cafeterias are in charge of a trained dietitian, 
who plans the menus and selects the food which expe- 
rience has shown to be the best for children of school 
age. The cost of the food is kept as low as is possible, 
consistent with our determination to maintain a high 
standard of qual:ty. 


Safety and Sanitation 


Frequent inspections are made by the school depart- 
ment in all school buildings, and a check made on the 
matters affecting the safety and health of the children. 
Exit doors must open easily, and under no circum- 
stances must be blocked or fastened. Fire alarms must 
be in order at all times. Rubbish and waste must be 
moved or burned immediately on completion of the 
school day. The toilet rooms, closets, storerooms all 
receive attention, and the general condition of the 
building for accumulation of dust and dirt is under 
observance at all times. 

The state law requires that 30 cubic feet of air per 
m‘nute shall be supplied into every classroom for each 
pupil, and by the use of an anomometer this air supply 
is checked periodically to comply with the state reg- 
ulations. 

To protect the sight of the children in the schools, 
a foot-candlemeter is used to measure the amount of 
light which each child received on his desk during the 
normal day and under artificial light. 

The thermostats controlling the heat to the rooms, 
which under the state laws must not exceed 70 degrees, 
receive constant attention. 

Each year every fire extinguisher in every school in 
the city is removed by the fire department, tested and 
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MEASURED SOAP 





30% To 40% 
SAVING ON WASHROOM 
SOAP COSTS AND BETTER 
SERVICE-LET ME SHOW 
YOU HOW IT WORKS 





‘will male 


the same savings in your washrooms! 


v can easily prove the savings the 
Palmolive ‘‘Measured Soap” System 
offers you. Just install this money-saving 
system in one of your schools, as a test. 
And then watch what happens when the 
students use it. 


Notice that even when the plunger is 
held “in”, soap doesn’t dribble out. And 
there’s no messy liquid soap to drip and 
soil fixtures and stands. Pushing the 
plunger seals the reservoir. It can’t be 
“drained”. Yet it’s easily serviced. 


Watch how just enough soap is mea- 
sured out to wash the hands... whether 
the plunger is pushed slowly twice...or 
in several rapid strokes. 

Notice, too, the rigid, straight-line 
construction of the Palmolive Dispenser. 
Constant pushing of the plunger won’t 
twist the base loose from its fastenings 
on the wall. Time will also show that 


this dispenser doesn’t clog...corrode... 
or require frequent repairs. 


Check your trial installation a week 
later ...six months later... years later... 
and you will find your Palmolive Dis- 
pensers operating perfectly. They are 
built of solid bronze, heavily chromium 
plated, reenforced throughout, to give 
you years of reliable service. 


You get savings like these 


Then, after several months, check your 
soap bill. Don’t be surprised to find a 
saving of 30% to 40%. That’s usual! For 
“Measured Soap”’...using the Palmolive 
Dispenser and gentle, quick-cleansing 
Palmolive Toilet Soap in a special, eco- 
nomical form... gives 100 washes for 1¢! 


Why not find out the saving ‘Measured 
Soap” offers you... by testing it! Write 
today for complete details. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 





MAKE THIS TEST! Push the plunger slowly 
twice...then rapidly several times. See how the 
same amount of soap is measured out each time. 
Dispensers last for years. Seldom require atten- 
tion except for refilling. 


This free C. P. P. service can also 
save money for you 


Every type of cleaning job requires special 
properties in the soaps used. Wood floors and 
desks, for example, should be washed with a 
mild, neutral soap... such as Arctic Olive or 
Texolive Bars. 

The C. P. P. Consulting Service will be glad 
to help select the best and most economical soap 
products for your needs from the complete 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet line...and to send the 
free booklet “School Cleanliness Problems”. 
Write today! No obligation, of course. 
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“Floor” type (as il- 
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Class D wardrobe if 


made with flush doors. 
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(Concluded from Page 64) 
refilled. Each month, independent of any such inspec- 
tion as we make, the fire department -nspects the base- 


ment of every school, all working for the reduction ~ 


of any fire hazard. 
; Regard for Janitorial Service 

We operate 32 school buildings and have on our 
payroll 55 men and women as cleaners, janitors, and 
engineers. 

We have in Newton an organzation of men and 
women on our janitorial force which in my estima- 
tion is second to none, and the system of meetings 
which we have arranged have been copied in many 
cities outside of Massachusetts. 

On these men rest the respons-bility of properly 
heating, ventilating, and cleaning the school buildings 
and contribute no small part to the success of our 
schools. The department has laid down defin‘te rules 
regarding the cleaning of buildings, and we ask and 
demand that all classrooms be swept thoroughly not 
less than three times a week; halls and stairways must 
be swept as many times each day as ‘s necessary to 
keep them clean; all toilet fixtures must be scrubbed 
at the close of each school day with hot water and 
soap powder, and treated with disinfectant which lies 
in the fixture overnight and is flushed down in the 
morning. 

The men in charge of fires report for work during 
the heating season at about 5 a.m., and have been 
known to stay in their buildings all night, so that the 
school will be properly heated. We have instances of 
men leaving their beds at twelve and one o’clock in 
the morning when sudden drops in temperatures have 
occurred and going to their schools — this without any 
order but purely from a sense of loyalty toward the 
school and the school department. Such loyalty can- 
not be purchased w:th money. 

The police department is in touch with us at all 
hours of the night to notify us of any untoward 
happening in the schoo!'s, and calls come at any time 
from 6:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m. 


Elimination of Red Tape 

The economic handling of any purchase, large or 
small, means minimizing red tape in the buyer’s office, 
and making the order attractive and economical to 
handle for the seller. But when all this has been con- 
sdered in establishing a standard buying procedure, 
the fact remains that ordinary methods applying to 
small miscellaneous orders are not only expensive but 
doubly expensive. 

The cost of normal buying routine, wh‘ch may be 
negligent in respect to a large purchase, looms up out 


CLASSROOM WARDROBES ; | 
High in Quality — Low in Cost | 
This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. | 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 


mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 


The ‘Vanishing Door” hinges on which the | | 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted | 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog "'N.’’ Send for your copy. 


W.L. EVANS 


INDIANA, 
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of all proportions when set up against the amount of 
money involved in a small order. The seller's cost of 
essembl_ng and delivering small quantities are unduly 
high, and in some form is passed along to the buyer. 

There are two perfectly feasible methods by which 
the end may be accomplished. First, to combine related 
items so that while the individual item may be small, 
the total transaction is handled as one order, this of 
considerable size. Second, to consider cumulative pur- 
chases of a single item over a period of time, so that 
the total quantity is equivalent to one large order. This 
method we follow almost without deviation in the 


school department, and find it profitable particularly 


as it affects the purchasing of those items which are 
used consistently throughout the year. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS 

4 Dr. John L. Tildsley, district superintendent of 
schools of New York City, in a recent statement, 
warns that the efficiency of the New York City schools 
will be seriously impaired for years to come due to 
the reduction of the teaching staff in the face of an 
increased enrollment in the high schools. He predicts 
evercrowded classrooms, overloaded teachers, overuse 
of substitute teachers, and underuse of supervisors as 
results of the economy régime in the schools. 

4 The Bureau of Reference and Research of New 
York City, under the direction of Mr. Eugene C. 
Nifenecker, has been carrying on a limited but ener- 
getic campaign against the problem of retardation 
through a study of the abilities of children in the 1A 
grade. Mr. Nifenecker, in his report, showed that 27 
elementary schools have taken part in the experiment 
and that five or six more will join the study in the fall. 

The study has been made with the aid of specially 
trained teachers who have conducted group and in- 
dividual tests, who have studied pupils’ personalities 
and abilities, and who have measured the physical and 
mental health of the children. The pupils are examined 
by the special teachers and are placed in groups ac- 
cording to their capacities. An effort is made to de- 
termine whether too much or too little is expected of 
a pupil. Special attention, especially in reading, is 
given to those found in need of such training. Mr. 
Nifenecker has received enthusiastic reports from prin- 
cipals and teachers concerning the results accomplished 
through the classification plan. 

4 Johnson City, Tenn. The city tax rate has been 
cut 5 cents for each $100 of property assessment, re- 
ducing the rate from $2.75 to $2.70. An increase in the 
school budget prevented a reduction of 25 cents, as 
had been planned. 


4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
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MULTI-PURPOSE 
FLOOR MACHINE 
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z STEEL WOOLS- -P’©ttsnes 


There is no other floor 
machine made today that 
will perform the work of 
steel- 
wooling or polishing and 
maintaining floors as eco- 
rapidly, 
ciently or easily as will 
the New Multi-Purpose. 


effi- 


The Multi-Purpose works directly up to the quarter-round in a room 
and most important with all functions, dust and dirt is collected as 
the machine passes over the floor. 


Complete information, prices and detailed descrip- 
tion will be sent upon request without obligation. 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE TRIAL 


LINCOLN - SCHLUETER 


FLOOR MACHINERY, CO., Inc. 
| 214 West Grand Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 





budget of $5,816,524 for the school year 1934-35. Of 
the total amount, $4,165,000 is for operating expenses, 
$252,000 for the public library, and $1,399,524 for 
bond retirement and interest. The budget represents a 
saving of $100,000 affected through consolidation of 
teaching units and the elimination of two-year kinder- 
gartens. 

@ New York, N. Y. The board of education has ap- 
proved a tentative budget of $134,000,000 net, for the 
school year 1934-35, which represents the first increase 
since 1932. More than half of the additional funds will 
go toward higher prices for fuel and supplies and un- 
avoidable repairs to school buildings. The remainder 
will be used to meet increases in junior and senior high 
school and vocational-school enrollment. The gross 
general school fund calls for $121,985,354, or an in- 
crease of $1,415,362. The special school fund calls for 
$17,810,017, or a gain of $1,769,597. The day elemen- 
tary schools were given an appropriation of $381,320,- 
281, while the day high schools were allowed $30,071,- 
991. 

# Kansas City, Kans. The board of education has 
voted to reémploy school custodians, with the restora- 
tion of 5 per cent of the salary reduction of two years 
ago. The increases are effective, beginning with Jan- 
uary 1. 

4 Oconto Falls, Wis. The board of education has 
voted to place insurance on school buildings with the 
state insurance department upon expiration of the pol- 
icies now in force. The change in procedure will result 
in a saving of 49 per cent of the present cost of in- 
surance premiums. 





A. B. DICK, MIMEOGRAPH INVENTOR, DIES 

A. B. Dick, manufacturer and inventor of the Dick 
mimeograph, died at his home in Lake Forest, Ill., on 
August 15, following a year’s illness from heart disease. 
Mr. Dick was 78 years old. 

Albert Blake Dick was born in Bureau County, Ill, 
in April, 1856, and was educated in the county schools. 
He received his early business training with the manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements in Galesburg and 
Moline. He entered the lumber business in Chicago 
as a bookkeeper, and shortly afterward invented the 
mimeograph and originated stencil printing. 

On May 5, 1934, the firm celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the A. B. Dick Company, 
of which Mr. Dick was president until shortly before 
his death. He was a pioneer resident of Lake Forest, 
and as a trustee of Lake Forest College was instru- 
mental in its development. 

Mr. Dick is survived by his widow, Mary H. Dick, 
four sons, and a daughter. 
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For Last Minute 
Requirements 


Rely on the 
IRWIN Quality Line 





































Phone, wire, or write IRWIN for 
your last-minute seating equipment 


needs. When you rely on this fa- 





mous line, you can be sure of thor- 
ough satisfaction. The line is com- 
plete, including units for all class- 
room and auditorium requirements. 
Quality is unsurpassed — every 
pattern, regardless of price, is sci- 
entifically designed for maximum No. 192 
comfort and durability. Prices per- 


mit substantial economies. 





Note: 


All of the auditorium chairs 
in the POMPTON LAKES 
SCHOOL featured in this is- 
sue of the American School 
Board Journal were furnished 
by the Irwin Seating Com- 
pany. 


For Elementary Biology Classes 


A NewB &L 





MICROSCOPE 


This new instrument, the F B Microscope, though 
low in price uses the same high quality optics with 
which the most expensive B & L Microscopes are 


equipped. 
Included in this very com- 


prehensive line is a wide | The price as low as $65.80, is made possible by 
variety of School Desks, Tab- 8 : a 

let Arm Chairs, Kindergarten | Climinating all features except those necessary for 
Tables and Chairs, Steel | . 

Folding Chairs, and a great elementary work. 

number of Auditorium Chairs : : > ' 

with either upholstered or | Equipment includes coarse and fine adjustment, 
plywood backs and seats. Fin- —§ double revolving nosepiece, rotatable disc diaphragm, 
est quality seating for every 


class-room and auditorium | *cOncave mirror all mounted on the well known F 
need. Catalog on request. 4 ' . ° ° 
Microscope stand. For futher information write to 


: | ie i Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 673 St. Paul 
WwW N s E A T I tM G Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
C O pA Pp A ig y * Cannot be equipped with substage Condenser 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


* * & 
Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 381 4*h Ave. — CHICAGO: 610 So. Michigan Ave. | 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT U. S.A. | | 


No. 164-M 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

4 Chattanooga, Tenn. Paul Campbell, chairman of 
the committee sponsoring the new board control sys- 
tem, has declared that the act does not contemplate 
changes in the present teaching force. The statement 
was made to eliminate an impression that the bill 
would tend to eliminate all teachers without degrees. 
The new plan has been proposed as a means of 
gradually building up the school system, removing it 
from politics and permitting greater efficiency and 
economy. The bill is to be approved at a referendum 
of the voters. 

4 Cairo, Ala. A group of Limestone County citizens 
has begun a movement for the establishment of a high 
school for the accommodation of pupils of the town 
and surrounding community. Pres. H. J. Willingham, 
ot the Florence State Teachers’ College, spoke before 
the group, outlining the requirements necessary for the 
operation of a high school. 


4 Buffalo, N. Y. Mayor George J. Zimmerman re- 
cently made a bitter attack on the conduct of school 
affairs by Pres. John J. Eagan, of the board of educa- 
tion, and Regis O’Brien, a board member. In defending 
his position in the controversy over the legalizing of 
school-department appointments, the mayor denounced 
the two board leaders as “wreckers” of school-depart- 
ment morale and charged them with the dissemination 
of misleading propaganda. He also charged them with 
exert’ ng influences to remove the superintendent of 
schoo!s and pointed out that the present high standard 
of the school system was accomplished solely by the 
teamwork of the superintendent, the teachers, and 
school employees. 


4 Charlotte, N. C. The school board has adopted 
a music fee of $10 a year to be required of students 
who take the music course. The fee will bring in around 
$4,000 which will pay for teachers and musical equip- 
ment. 


4 Laramie, Wyo. School-board members from nine 
Wyoming counties have organized a state school-board 
association. The association will hold its meetings at 
the same time as the state teachers’ association in Oc- 
tober. The officers are C. L. Morton, Guernsey, pre- 
sident; John McPhie, Kemmerer, vice-president; E. C. 
Wiley, Manderson, secretary. 

4 Barre, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
rule, lowering the entrance age for first-grade pupils. 
Under the rule, children who are 5 years and 6 months 
old on September 1 may be admitted to the first grade. 
The change was made because of a falling off in at- 
tendance in the lower grades. 
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WEEQUAHIC H.S., NEWARK, N. J. 


Are you faced with the respon- 
sibility of deciding on unit ven- 
tilator equipment for your school 
or schools? If so, the selection of 
Sturtevant Unit Ventilators for 
this fine school will interest you. 


This Sturtevant Equipment 
was chosen after very severe and 
extensive tests by an outside en- 
gineering concern. 72 units in all 
have been installed. 


The selection of Sturtevant 
Ventilating Equipment for 
countless schools and other 
places throughout the country 
is the most convincing evidence 
we can offer of the effective, 
economical service it provides. 


The world’s largest high school 
in Trenton, New Jersey, uses it. It 
is found in the new Arbor Hills, 


Jr. High School in Albany, N.Y. 





Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. Architects: 


Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. Business Man- 
ager: C. I, Shirley, Board of Education. 
—where 82 Sturtevant Unit Ven- 
tilators are installed. 


The new 22 story Philadelphia 
office building of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, the Detroit-Canada 
Vehicular Tunnel, and the Opti- 
cal Building of the California 
Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, are a few other Sturtevant- 
equipped places. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, I11., 400 N. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, 
Cal., 681 Market St. Branch Offices in other cities 


ur 


4 Fort Thomas, Ky. The board of education has 


not made a retrenchment but is enriching its school 
activities in the face of a sentiment for retrenchment. 
All school services of the past have been retained, and 


this year the kindergartens have been added to the 
school system. 


4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has issued 
an ultimatum that radicalism in the public schools 
must be eliminated. Five teachers, who were accused 
of having tendencies to radicalism have been informed 
that they must cease their activities or suffer the loss 
of their teaching positions. The names of the teachers 
were not made public. 


4 Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education has 
begun a campaign against the imposition of a 15-mill 
tax limit on the city and school system. Mr. R. H. 
Merrill, chairman of a special committee on the sub- 
ject, presented a report, in which he showed that the 
city schools would be lucky if they would be assured 
of five months’ school a year. He predicted that 
teachers would be cut more than 50 per cent of what 
are figured by the board as “nominal” salaries as of 
1932. Mr. Merrill believes that the adoption of a 
15-mill tax limitation in the city would shorten the 
school year for 1934-35, due to the fact that all 
borrewing prospects would be cut off. 


4 Racine, Wis. The school-administrative organiza- 
tion, under the dual plan for years, with responsibility 
shared by the superintendent and the secretary of the 
board of education, has been changed by a vote of the 
board, and the sole responsibility of chief executive of 
the schools has been given to Supt. W. C. Giese. The 
change was effected by the adoption of a resolution sub- 
mitted last June by Commissioner Jacobsen. Under the 
plan, the set-up of the administrative branch of the 
schools will remain the same as formerly, with Mr. 
Giese in charge of the educational branch, and Arthur 
Schafer in charge of the business administration, but 


with Mr. Giese alone responsible to the board of edu- 
cation. 


4 Blue Island, Ill. The final action in the separation 
of the grade- and high-school educational systems has 
been taken by the grade-school board with a decision 
to reémploy J. E. Lemon as grade superintendent. The 
action was taken following an announcement of the 
high-school board that they would no longer pay the 
salaries of seventh- and eighth-grade teachers and it 
means the end of the junior-high-school system in the 
city. 

¢ A new school law passed in Kentucky has had the 
effect of reducing the number of school-board mem- 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


bers. Under the law, the number of members in 
Bowling Green will be reduced from nine to five. 
Two members, instead of five, will be candidates for 
membership in 1935. 

4 The Louisiana state legislature has passed a new 
teacher-tenure bill for the Orleans Parish, which pro- 
vides that teachers may not be removed by school 
boards without a public trial at which charges against 
them must be revealed. Under the previous legislation, 
only a hearing was provided, which might not be 
public. After three years of service in the schools, a 
teacher is given final appointment and may only be 
dismissed after a trial. 

4 Prof. E. S. Evenden, of Columbia University, in re- 
porting on a three-year survey of teaching made under 
the direction of the U. S. Office of Education, recently 
declared that overproduction of teachers had reached 
such a stage that oversupply is professionally de- 
moralizing to employed and unemployed teachers. Dr. 
Evenden advised every state in the union to take im- 
mediate action toward reducing the number of persons 
seeking positions. For the present, he suggested that - 
every teacher-training institution cut is capacity to 80 
per cent of the former enrollment. He predicted that 
the selection of only those teachers whose preparation 
is up to the standard would tend to eliminate a large 
part of the present oversupply of teachers. 

4 Fort Smith, Ark. The board of education has con- 
tinued in force a rule adopted in 1928, which provides 
that a teacher who marries automatically forfeits her 
teaching position. Under the rule, a married teacher 
who resigns her position is not eligible for reinstate- 
ment. Since the operation of the rule, the number of 


married women teachers has been reduced from 26 to 
16. 


4 Dallas, Tex. Under a new rule of the school board, 
teachers who are appointed to teaching positions must 
have a degree and a permanent certificate. High-school 
teachers must have three years and grade teachers two 
years of experience. The rule was passed because of the 
oversupply of unemployed teachers with degrees. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has voted to re- 
instate the schedule of annual increments of salaries 
on September 1. It was ordered that teachers, members 
of the supervising staff, and others who on August 31, 
1934, had not reached the maximum of their salary 
schedules should be advanced on their respective anni- 
versaries by the amount of the annual increment pro- 
vided in the schedules. Every office and position with 
a salary on an annual basis, which is in excess of $1,600, 
will be reduced by 15 per cent, but no salary will be 
reduced below $1,440. Positions carrying a salary in 
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These Link-Belt Stokers Save the school 30% 





the range of $1,000 to $1,600 will be reduced by 10 
per cent, but no salary will be reduced below $960. 

4 The public schools of Howell, Mich., sponsored a 
musical and a recreational program as a part of their 
service to the commun‘ty during the vacat:on period. 
The regular music instructor met the members of the 
school band for one rehearsal each week, and the band 
gave a free, open-air concert once each week on the 
courthouse lawn. 

The recreational program called for the employment 
of the regular athletic director during the summer 
months. He had charge of the ball games for adults 
and factory workers, the quoit-pitching tournaments 
for junior and senior groups, the tennis tourn>ments, 
the swimming lessons, and the activities of the em- 
ployment bureau in which an attempt was made to 
make contacts between the worker who needed a job 
and the employer who had one to offer. 

4 Governor Lehman of New York state has signed 
the Ives Law, requiring all teachers in public and 
private schools to swear allegiance to the federal and 
state constitution. The law is a revision of a former 
act which the governor had vetoed. 

4 Pontiac, Mich. The board of education has 
rescinded all resolutions restricting the employment of 
married women teachers. It was voted that, in em- 
ploying new teachers, preference will be given where 
the qualifications are equal, to unmarried applicants. 

4 The senior high school at Pontiac, Mich., has gone 
on a 60-minute class period for the new school year. 
Formerly the high school was operated on a 45-minute 
program. 

4 The State Education Department of Pennsylvania 
has started a new plan of ‘educat'onal procedure, calling 
for a reconstruction of the educational program, a re- 
Organization of school districts, and a revision of the 
System of school support within the state as a means 
of help:ng the schools to meet the economic situation 
in the future. The program has been inaugurated as a 
means of eliminating certain inequalities and conditions 
existing in the schools of téday. Fundamental changes 
In organization and administration and intelligent co- 
Operation of the public are needed to bring abcut 
these desirable chances. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The board of education has 
taken ro action as yet to restore teachers’ salaries to 
their former normal basis. Six additional teachers have 
been employed for the new school year, making a 
total teaching staff of 563 persons. 

4 Under the direction of Supt. T. G. Young, the 
administrative staff of the Shelbyville, Tenn., schools 
has eliminated the old-time commencement which 


experience. 


(Stoker Division) 
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always interfered with the last month’s schoolwork 
due to conflicting practices and other unnecessary evils. 
Under the new plan, short, improved assembly pro- 
grams are held during the vear. The public is regularly 
invited to attend these and they constitute, so far as 
the high-school seniors are concerned, the graduation 
exercises. The certificates are distributed at an assembly 
at the end of the school year. 

4 Shelbyville, Tenn. The new deal has provided a 
great impetus to local school activities. Under the direc- 
tion of Supt. T. G. Young and with the assistance of 
funds provided through federal sources, the school 
campus is being beautified. The school board is also 
planning at a later date for an indoor playground so 
that children may have a place for exercises during 
inclement weather and with their own teachers in the 
school schedule. 

Because of the summer campus, the school has ar- 
ranged for music and singing periods to alternate with 
play periods. This plan takes care of two groups at the 
same time in an efficient way. 

@ The board of education at Cloquet, Minn., has 
added two teachers to the staff for next year, making 
the total number 63. The addition was made because 
of an increase in school population due to an increase 
in population. The city enjoys a satisfactory industrial 
sttuation which has attracted people to it because of 
the promise of work. 

¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. More than one hundred vet- 
eran teachers, including a number of principals, will be 
eliminated under the provisions of a new school-board 
act, which is to be approved by the voters in a refer- 
endum election. The teachers comprise those who are 
unable to meet the new state requirements. The act is 
being supported by the Chamber of Commerce body. 
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@ Dr. FRANK A. MeErcER has been elected president of the 
board of education at Pontiac, Mich. Mr. C. E. Summers las 
been elected as a new member of the board. 

@ Miss HELEN PuRceELL, director of kindergarten and elemen- 
tary education in the Pennsylvania state education department, 
died on July 1, following a heart attack. Miss Purcell, who was 
a graduate of the University of Chicago, held a degree given 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, and had been suc- 
cessful in carrying out a program of improvement for elementary- 
school instruction in the state. She had recently completed a new 
course of study outline for the schools. 





LINK-BELT COMPANY 


2410 West 18th Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for this 


24 page illus- 
trated book 
on stokers . . 
written for the 
non-technical 
reader. 


in Fuel Cost alone 


The two Link-Belt automatic coal burners illustrated at the 
left, in service at a Wisconsin school, effect savings in the cost 
of coal amounting to 30%. In addition, this modern method of 
firing releases the fireman for other duties, eliminates smoke, is 
safe, and maintains healthful uniformity of temperatures. 


No company is better qualified to build stokers than Link- 
Belt. It is a pioneer manufacturer of coal and ashes handling 
equipment, as well as equipment for cleaning, handling and 
preparing coal at the mine—a company with over 50 years’ 
engineering and manufacturing 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
2410 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send copy of your book ‘Firing 
aul t Mall dalle 4-Me  | 
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@ Mr. CLauve GRAMELSPACHER has been elected secretary of 
the board of education of Jasper, Ind. Other officers elected were 
Mr. Louis Serpert, president, and Mr. ALBERT SONDERMAN, 
treasurer. 

@ Mrs. Jutta Krene has been elected president of the school 
board of Topeka, Kans. Joun F. Scott was elected vice-pres- 
ident, and H. L. ARMsTRONG was reélected business manager and 
clerk. 

@ F. J. Herrick was reélected as president of the board of 
education of Mitchell, S. Dak. 

@ Wittiam L. SHEPHERD has been elected secretary of the 
board of education at Guilford, Conn. He succeeds the late 
A. H. Lombard. 

@ Cuartes G. Crossy, 65, president of the school board of 
Lexington, Mich., died suddenly on July 19, following an attack 
of heart disease. 

@ E. R. Estserc has been reélected as president of the board 
of education at Waukesha, Wis. M. J. McCoy was renamed 
first vice-president, Frep Hottz second vice-president, and G. 
O. BANTING, secretary. 

@ Mr. Lynn Tuompson has been elected president of the 
board of education at Minneapolis, Minn. 

@ The board of education of Neenah, Wis., has reorganized, 
with the election of N. J. WitttaMs as president, W. K. Austin 
as vice-president, and Mrs. J. F. GILLINGHAM as secretary. 

@ CLypeE W. Reep has been elected president of the board of 
education of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

@ Mr. J. O. H. Stmratt, secretary and business manager of 
the board of education at Lexington, Ky., died at his home 
on July 31, at the age of 57. Mr. Simrall, who had completed 
36 years of service on the board, had served continuously since 
his appointment in 1898, and is given credit for the excellent 
financial condition of the city school system. 

@ At the annual meeting of the school board of Thief River 
Falls, Minn., Mr. E. M. BENNES was reélected a member of 
the board. Mr. Bennes has served on the board for ten years 
and has been president for the past eight years. 

@ The school board of Rice Lake, Wis., has reorganized for 
the year, with the reélection of Dr. F. A. Tate as president, 
and D. T. MitcHetv as secretary. 

@ The board of education of Anderson, Ind., has reorganized 
with the election of W. H. Free as president; R. M. Critcu- 
FIELD as secretary: and V. H. RuiccGs as treasurer. Two other 
members were reélected. 

@ Pror. M. N. McCartney, former president of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, died at Metropolis, Ill., on August 4. 

@ Mr. J. Ertis Durrett, of Lyens, Ohio, has become super- 
intendent of schools at Bettsville. 

@ C. E. Patmer has taken over the position of superintendent 
of schools at Dover, Ohio. 

@ C. A. Hupson, of Fremont, Ohio, has become superintendent 
of schools at Marion. 

@ Mr. J. Netson Mowts, of Bellevue, Pa., has taken over 
the duties of superintendent of schoo!s at Uniontown, Pa. He 
was elected for a four-year term. 

@ Mr. Frank S. Jones has been elected a member of the board 
of education of Easton, Pa., to succeed Henry Prentiss. 

@ Supt. R. L. Hunt, of Madison, S. Dak., received the degree 
oi Ph.D. from Colorado Teachers’ College in August. 
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From FLOOR MAINTENANCE 





floor areas 


TRAFFIC WAX 


(Liquid or Paste) The Johnson Laboratories have 
developed this genuine wax especially to stand 
up under the hardest wear on large floor areas. 
We believe Traffic Wax to be the most economi- 
cal long-wearing product ever developed for max- 
imum protection and maximum beauty to floors. 
Sold — at low prices—in both liquid and paste 
forms. Try it! Test sample free. 


. "4 FREE SAMPLES—WRITE 


wet ms ove nent 


Bae oe 


Specially made by 
JOHNSON for large 


NO BUFF floor finieh 


The world’s largest maker of floor maintenance ma- 
terials offers you this balanced value finish that 
needs no rubbing, no polishing. Specially devel- 
oped by the Johnson Laboratories for use on large 
floor areas. No Buff Floor Finish gives you an ideal 
balance between the qualities of (1) long wear, 
(2) easy application, (3) quick drying, (4) high 
lustre, (5) low price. Try it! Test sample free. 


JOHNSON & SON, Inc. § 
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PROVIDING SAFETY IN THE 
RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 39) 
porches. Often frail grand stands are erected for 


field meets and other outdoor activities. None of 
these should be used without adequate inspection. 

When new school sites are selected they should 
be at a good distance from a main highway, to 
avoid traffic accidents and noise. The school plot 
should be large, providing ample room for safe 
play. The playground should be well drained, 
preferably of a sandy nature. 

Of course, the average teacher can be depended 
upon to be vigilant in all matters of safety, and 
her supervisor or superintendent may give her 
adequate instruction. Nevertheless, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the board of education to provide 
the most effective safety measures possible. In 
most instances they, therefore, will prescribe rather 
definitely what shall be done. The average rural 
school usually has but little supervision. For the 
most part, the one-room teacher is left to go it 
alone most of the time. 


Protection Against Highway Dangers 

New hazards have developed so rapidly that the 
teacher is not always aware of them and she may 
have the false notion that any country place is 
wholly safe. She, furthermore, may be so over- 
whelmed by her many other duties as to overlook, 
or to neglect, safety measures. . 

Whoever is made directly responsible, the 
efficient board of education will see to it that: 

a) Children in the school do not play on the 
highway. 

b) Children are not allowed to coast on or 
across highways. 

c) Children are instructed to walk on the left 
side of the road on the way to, and from, school. 

d) Children do not “thumb” for rides, steal 
rides, nor get into a car with strangers. 

e) Children are not allowed to run and play at 
school with a sharp stick. 

f) Children are prohibited from fighting with 
sticks and stones. 

g) Children are acquainted with the dangers of 


pushing their play fellows by surprise and of play- 
ing “practical” jokes, and definite instruction on 
safety is given in the home. 

The school bus has brought new hazards. 
Some are greatly overcrowded; occasionally one 
upsets. Some states compel the drivers to come 
to a dead stop at railroad crossings. Certainly 
the board of education should always have the 
school bus stop at such crossings. The driver 
should be held responsible for children, to the end 
that they observe safety measures while boarding 
and leaving the bus and while riding on it. 


Safeguarding the Health of the Rural Child 

The board of education should provide for the 
health of the school child. The water supply 
should be checked and made safe. Individual 
drinking cups should be required where there are 
no drinking fountains; toilets should be sanitary 
and decent. 

The heating plant should be adequate, and the 
ventilation proper. Lighting and seating should be 
in accordance with the best scientific knowledge 
now available. Any board member can make him- 
self familiar with the most important facts. Cer- 
tainly he will be uncomfortable when he fails to 
do his best to guarantee the most complete sani- 
tary and hygienic safety possible in the physical 
set-up of the school plant. 

The progressive board of education should see 
to it that health laws are strictly complied with, 
that the children are guarded against contagious 
and infectious diseases, and that all quarantines are 
rigidly enforced, so far as the school has jurisdic- 
tion. As an economic measure quite as much as 
a public health function, the local board of educa- 
tion should codperate in every way with the county 
board and the local board of health, in immunizing 
children against smallpox and diphtheria. 

Typhoid fever still takes a terrific toll among 
the rural population, while in large cities it has 
almost wholly disappeared. In 1927 there were 
several large cities that did not have a single case 
of typhoid fever. The board of education through 
its schools will also eventually wipe out the typhoid 
fever scourge from practically all rural homes. 





It CLEANS UNDER THE 
DESKS! 


never try anything else again. The powerful vacuum pulls the dirt in one 
stroke. Handy tools with patent swivels get around and under everything. 






PENCE 


TURBINE COMPANY 








FER try to sweep a floor covered with desks? 
Try the Spencer Portable once and you will 





A school properly cleaned is never dusty. Spencer does just that. Besides it 
cleans all kinds of floors, and can be moved upstairs and down. 


Ask for the Bulletin. 





Safety, then, to life and limb, safety to health 
in school and home, should always be a major 
personal interest of everyone who is a member of 
a rural board of education. 


WHEN THE PARENTS APPROVE! 


The message brought back to Philadelphia 
teachers from the Cleveland convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. was 
this: That the best publicity that any school or 
school system can have is high-grade work in the 
classroom on the part of the teacher. All the 
schemes and devices for placing the work of the 
schools before the public cannot take the place 
of the day-by-day publicity that schools receive 
in every home via the pupils. This was the theme 
heard repeatedly — much more than any other — 
during the convention. 

In every home where there are children attend- 
ing the public schools, there is a constant rehearsal 
and repeating of the daily life in the classroom, 
an established part of the conversation at the 
morning, noon, and evening meal. Occasionally, 


we, the teachers, get reactions from parents but 


for the most part, be it approval or disapproval, 
we are unaware of this great silent audience that 
surrounds our every act. There is a constant sizing- 
up of the school and the classroom on the part of 
parents. When we consider the human frailties and 
immaturity of those who convey this type of school 
news into the home, the wonder is that there are 
not more misunderstandings. 

If the parents are satisfied that the management 
of a school or a classroom is progressive, impartial, 
and intelligent, they are more likely to be satisfied 
with the expenditures for good schools and good 
teachers. No amount of formal publicity can be 
as convincing or as far-reaching in its effects as 
these teacher-pupil-parent contacts. As we 80 


about our school and classroom work, therefore, 
we should never lose sight of the fact that in addi- 
tion to being teachers, we are the most important 
media for the creation of good will toward the 
public schools and their support.— News Letter, 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Association. 
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Heavens 
what a din! 





Subdue that noise 
with Sound-Absorbing 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX! 


TS new school year is under way. 
Pupils crowd noisy corridors 
on their way to busy class rooms. 
Teachers take up their tasks 
once more. 


A school can be, and too often is, 
a noisy, nerve-racking place. Dis- 
cipline alone will not assure the 
quiet so necessary for concentra- 
tion on work to be done. 
Hundreds of schools throughout 
the land have successfully solved 
this annoying problem of noise 
with Acousti-Celotex. 

Decorative Acousti-Celotex tiles 
are applied to new or existing 
walls and ceilings and absorb noise 
to a remarkable degree. As a mat- 
ter of scientific, tested fact, Type 
Triple B Acousti-Celotex, for 
example, has a noise reduction 
coefficient of 80%. 


The most important point, how- 


ever, is the permanency of this high 
absorptivity. Painting the walls 
and ceilings will in no way dimin- 
ish efficiency. It continues as long 
as the building endures. 


This permanency is made possible 
by 441 perforations per square foot 
—a patented method—which pro- 
vide positive access for sound waves 
to the inner absorbent material. 


Acousti-Celotex is quickly and 
easily installed without disturbing 
routine. Our contractors devote 
special attention to school work. 
Paint, stencil or otherwise decorate 
as and when desired. Clean with 
brush or vacuum. When painted 
with a washable paint, it may be 
cleaned by washing. 

Ask the Acousti-Celotex contracting 
engineer in your city about the new 
Type A half-inch material for large 
areas; also about new low prices. 





90 
NESBITT SYNCRETIZERS 


will provide the 


Pierre S. duPont High School 


of Wilmington, Delaware, with 


Better Heating and Ventilating 
at a Lower Fuel Cost 


HIS 1%-million-dollar high school, now under con- 

struction, is to enjoy the most advanced type of unit 
ventilation, developed by Nesbitt engineers. It is one of 
many schools who-e boards have investigated and 
adopted the advantages of Syncretized Air. 


The Syncretizers in the duPont 
School will always supply a defi- 
nite minimum quantity of out- 
door air to the occupied room, 
automatically selecting as much 
more as is necessary to prevent 
overheating under any condition. 
The continuous air stream from 
the unit is never cold enough to 
cause a draft, because the air 
taken from outdoors is heated 
to a safe minimum temperature 
(ten degrees below the desired 
room temperature) principally 
by the automatic admixture of 
the necessary amount of room 
air. Therefore, throughout the 
school day, the radiator in the 


unit seldom has to heat the air 
stream more than ten degrees. 


As a result of harmonizing or 
“syncretizing” the air-stream and 
room temperatures, the room air 
is always uniformly fresh and in- 
vigorating, never drafty or over- 
heated. We call it Syncretized Air. 


Where a State’s law requires all 
outdoor air, the Syncretizer will 
supply it; and when such a 
State’s law is modified to permit 
greater fuel economy through re- 
circulation of some room air, the 
Syncretizer’s performance can be 
easily adjusted accordingly. Thus 
it ii TOMORROW’S Heating 
and Ventilating Unit TODAY. 








Acousti-Celotex Type BB on the ceiling is responsible for correct acoustical conditions in the music 
room of Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, Providence, R. I. Architect, Architectural 
Department, City of Providence. 


PAINTABLE PERMANENT 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFice 


The Celotex Company SBJ 9 34 R 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| Please send me [_] the name of the Acousti-Cel i i i 

| : : , elotex Contracting engineer in 
my city, [_] estimates, [] technical data. 
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Name____ 


Address__ 


City. 
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The duPont High School will save greatly by equipping 
with Syncretizers. Smaller boilers and pipes can be 
installed, and the fuel cost for ventilating will be only 
about 30 per cent of what some units would require. 


Send for our Free Illustrated Booklet 


Address John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 11 Park Place, New York City 


is produced by 


Nesbitt-built Universal and Buckeye 
Heating and Ventilating Units 


Sold by American Biower Corp., John J. Nesbitt, Inc., and Buckeye Blower Co. 
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PRINCESS Sicei 


THE QUEEN QUALITY DESK 





The desk chosen by Detroit, St. Louis and hundreds of other cities. It 


less than other 


delivered prices. 


will cost you any 


arm chairs and general school furniture. 


SCHOOL 


olumbia FURNITURE 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ; | 





“ADJUSTING RULES FOR COMPENSATION 
OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES — 


The state workmen’s compensation laws which uni- 
versally include teachers and other school employees 
in the compulsory provisions, have made it necessary 
for local boards of education to set up machinery for 
handling cases of injury arising out of the accidents 
received in the discharge of school duties and illnesses 
caused by contingencies of schoolwork. 

In some of the large cities it has been necessary to 
designate an employee of the school-board business 
office to handle such cases, along with other admin- 
istrative dutics. The Pittsburgh, Pa., board of public 
education has set up a rather comprehensive plan to 
safeguard the interests of both the board and the em- 
ployees. The following rules make the set-up c ear: 

1. All injuries to employees of the beard of public 
education which may be made the basis of a claim 
for compensation under the workmen’s compensation 
act shall immediately be reported to the office of the 
secretary of the board by the head of the proper de- 
partment or the person immediately in charge of the 
work being done by the injured employee upon such 
forms and with such detail as may be prescribed by 
the secretary’s office. 

2. All such cases shall immediately be investigated 
by the adjuster and if there be no dispute as to the 
facts and if it shall appear that the employee is clearly 
entitled to compensation, then the adjuster sha!l, except 
as otherwise provided therein, execute on behalf of the 
board of public education, an agreement with the em- 
ployee, governing the rate of compensation and per- 
form all other acts which may be necessary to comply 
with the workmen’s compensation law. 

3. If the admitted facts do not show a clear case of 
liability on the part of the board of public education, 
or a clear right on the part of the employee to receive 
compensation under the workmen’s compensation act, 
then the question shall be admitted, by the adjuster, to 
the compensation board, and the adjuster shall repre- 
sent the board of public education before the referee 
and submit such evidence as may be available to es- 
tablish the nonliability of the board of public educa- 
tion. If the decision of the referee be adverse then the 
adjuster may take an appeal to the compensation 
board, and if the decision of the board be adverse then 
an appeal may be taken to the court of common pleas. 
In all matters pertaining to appeals from the decision 
of the referee or the workmen’s compensation board, 
the adjuster shall confer with the solicitor of the board 
of public education. 

4. In all matters pertaining to the cost of medical 


"THE FINEST DESK EVER 
DEVELOPED” 


“Because it’s so practical,” that’s what hundreds of 
Superintendents and Sight-Saving Supervisors sa‘d 
about this new all-purpose desk—the latest “Kundtz” 
achievement — which safeguards precious eyesight 






desk made. 
Send for our catalogue showing other desks, 


orporation | tHe THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
MAIN AND ELM STS. - 


Seating Specialists since 1875 


attendance and hospitalization, the adjuster shall thor- 
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oughly investigate such claims and approve the same 
only after being thoroughly satisfied that the charges 
are fair and reasonable. 

5. In case of any dispute in regard to the termina- 
tion of disability or in regard to any compensation 
agreement, or mistakes occurring therein, or in the case 
of any occurrence after the execution of the compensa- 
tion agreement which would seem to reduce the liability 
of the board of public education, then the adjuster 
shall immediately refer the same to the referee of the 
compensation board for decision and take such other 
steps as may be necessary to properly protect the in- 
terests of the board of public education. 

6. The adjuster shall furnish to the accounting de- 
partment, at such intervals as the accounting depart- 
ment may require, a schedule showing all agreements 
entered into, the amount of compensation to be paid 
and the intervals at which payments are to be made. 
He shall also furnish to the accounting department, in 
advance of each payroll, or at such intervals as the 
accounting department may require, a schedule show- 
ing checks to be drawn for compensation, hospitaliza- 
tion, or medical services, showing the name of the 
person to whom payment is to be made, the amount of 
the payment, and what it is for, together with the 
date the payment is due, with such other information 
as the accounting department may require. The ad- 
juster shall attach his certificate certifying that the 
various amounts are justly owing and unpaid and this 
schedule shall bear the indorsement of the secretary. 

7. Compensation or other charges paid on account 
of injury to employees of the lunch department shall 
be charged to and paid by that department and 
separate schedules and reports shall be filed with the 
accounting department covering employees of the 
lunch department. 

8. After an agreement for compensation has been 
made and executed, the proper officers of the board 
are authorized to issue warrants for the payment of 
compensation, medical services, and hospitalization, or 
other charges, after such payments have been approved 
by the adjuster and the secretary. 

9. All cases involving compensation for death shall 
be referred to and approved by the board of public 
education. 

10. The secretary shall report to the board monthly 
the entire cost involved in carrying compensation in- 
surance, including any expenses incurred in connection 
with investigation and adjustments, the amount paid 
out as compensation, the amount paid for medical 
services, and the amount paid for hospitalization. He 


and really makes good posture 


Regulation size working surface— @ 


Automatic tilting top—smooth and @ 
noiseless in operation. 
nothing to get out of order. 

Eight inch focusing range, with top @ 
Holds work near to 
All steel mechan- 
ism—no sharp corners—no project- 


No levers— 


Spacious book compartment in front @ 
Readily accessible by 
merely lifting the lid. 


Floor space required for entire unit @ 
permits normal full seating capacity 

in any standard size classroom. 
Correct posture chair. Noiseless ball @ 
Seat can be entered 

¢@ from either side—no obstructions. 


Write now, for full details, and cata- 
log showing our complete line of 





THE NEW 
ECLIPSE SIGHT-SAVING DESK 


Distributors and agents wanted. Choice territories open. 


Modernize Old Desks At Low Cost 


The Sight-Saver rel'eves harmful eyestrain— 
eliminates body fatigue—conserves energy— 
encourages good posture. You can provide an 
entire classroom with Sight Savers at the 
price of a couple of ordinary desks. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


shall also report to the Committee on Finance and 
Administration, for record in that committee, a schedule 
of all compensation agreements executed during the 
previous month, showing the name of the injured em- 
ployee, the nature of his or her employment, a brief 
description of the injury and how it occurred, and 
the weekly compensation allowed, together with such 
further information as may be deemed pertinent. 


DOCTOR ROCKWELL BECOMES COMMIS. 
SIONER OF EDUCATION FOR MINNESOTA 


Dr. John G. Rockwell, on August 1, assumed the 
office of State Commissioner of Education for Min- 
nesota. He was appointed to fill the unexpired term 
of Mr. E. M. Phillips, who was elected upon the death 
of J. M. McConnell in May, 1933, and reélected last 
winter for a term of four years. 

Dr. Rockwell, who has been a resident of St. Paul 
during the past eleven years, studied at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif., where he received the Ph.D. 
degree. He has served as professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Minnesota, and was an 
instructor in Missouri University in 1930. He is a vet- 
eran of the world war and served overseas with the 
Ninety-first Division. Dr. Rockwell has held various 
administrative positions, notably as superintendent of 
schools at Butte, Nebr. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


@ Mr. F. R. Wecner has been elected superintendent of 
schoo's at Roslyn, N. Y. 

@Mr. C. C. Rinc, of Camden, N. Y., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Little Falls, to succeed F. R. Wegner. 
@ Mr. F. L. Austin. of Lincoln, Nebr., has become superin- 
tendent of schools at Southbridge, Mass., succeeding Arthur E. 
Pierce. Mr. Austin, who was formerly deputy state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska and holds the degrees of master of arts, bachelor of 
arts, and master of education. He completed his graduate work 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


@ Supt. F. W. Puitiirs, of De Kalb, I'l., has been reé!ected 
for the next year. 
@ Supt. D. R. Stanrietp, of Edison. Oh’'o, has received 4 


master’s degree in education from Ohio State University. 

@ Dr. Wiitiam A. Cook, formerly connected with the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, has become principal of the junior-senior 
high school at Dayton, Ky. 

@ Supt. O. W. Davis. of Dayton, Ky., recently completed 4 
series of arithmetic books. The series was completed after three 
years of work. 


@ Mr. Henry E. Situ, of South Milwaukee, Wis., has taken 


over the office of superintendent of schools at Sheboygan. Mr. 
Smith will remain at South Milwaukee until a successor is aP- 
pointed, but will take over the Sheboygan position on October 1. 
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Here he is—Sturdy Masonite PRESD- 
wooD—up at the head of the class. 
Teacher turns to him with confi- 
dence. And well he may, for when 
problems arise, Sturdy PRESDWOOD 
is right there with the answers. Just 
listen to him when he gets in action. 


QUESTION : How can we cut our costs 


in manual training classes? 


ANSWER: Use Masonite PrEspwoop. Buy 
——————" sizes to fit your needs. Avoid 
wasteful left-overs in cutting up large pieces. 


QUESTION: How can we build sturdy 


articles? 


ANSWER: Use Masonite PREspwoop. It 
will not warp, split or crack. 
All-wood pressed into light, durable sheets, it 
can be relied upon to stay fitted exactly accord- 
ing to specifications. 


QUESTION: How can students obtain 


confidence in using tools? 





MASONITE TEMPRTILE 

MASONITE QUARTRBOARD 

MASONITE CUSHIONED FLOORING 
MASONITE STRUCTURAL INSULATION 
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ANSWER: Work with Masonite Presp- 
—_—_————————= WOOD. _Its uniform, grainless 
texture makes smoothcutting certain and easy. No 
cross-grain sawing. No splintering on sawed edges. 


QUESTION: What are other Masonite 


Products? Where used? 


ANSWER: They are used for general 


school purposes anywhere. 


(a) Masonite TEMPRTILE gives all the beauty of 
ceramic tile to laboratory, kitchen and other 
walls. As easy to work as PRESDWOOD. 


(b) Masonite CUSHIONED FLOORING gives lasting 
service under heavy use. Looks like the most ex- 
pensive inlaid flooring, but costs much less. 


(c) Masonite STRUCTURAL INSULATION helps 


GENUINE 


Masonite PRESDWOOD 
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reduce heating costs by maintaining even tem- 
peratures. Reduces noise. 
(d) Masonite QUARTRBOARD—an improved wall 


board material for partitions, bulletin boards and 
similar articles. 


QUESTION  : Where can these wonder- 


ful materials be purchased? 


ANSWER: At leading lumber dealers 


everywhere. 


QUESTION: Can we have a sample of 
—_——— PRESDWOOD to experiment 
with in our own shop? 


ANSWER: Certainly! Address Masonite 
—_————= Corporation, 111 W. Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, III. 














Are your floors in good condition for the 
coming school term? These books tell you 
how to easily and inexpensively recondi- 
tion and maintain schoolroom floors — 
they give a definite program for floor 
maintenance as well as floor treatment. 
Send for them today. 


They are free. 





Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
4967 MANCHESTER AVE. — ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE PROB. 
LEM OF TAXATION 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


shackles off business by freeing it from taxa- 
tion. 

This general attitude is quite prevalent 
among certain types of organizations and in 
certain papers. There seems to be a general dis- 
position on the part of these organizations and 
papers to represent all government expenditure 
as tending to impoverish the country, and their 
general attitude is that any diminution of such 
expenditure is to be welcomed. 


Tax Ability of the United States 

If taxation to the extent of 15 per cent or 
more of the national income, for all purposes, 
which is in prospect for the United States, is 
sufficient to cripple the United States, how is 
it that Great Britain, which had taxation which 
consumed 22 per cent of her income before 
1927, is still able to do business at the old 
stand, and, incidentally, has a surplus in her 
treasury? If Great Britain could afford to use 
22 per cent of her national income for taxation, 
Norway 20 per cent, France 181% per cent, and 
Japan 14.4 per cent, when the United States 
was taxing itself to the extent of only 10.2 per 
cent of its income, it appears that we should be 
able to spend 15 per cent of our income for 
necessary functions of government. This is true 
all the more since the income per capita of the 
United States is so much larger than that of 
any other nation. 

Governmental expenditures should be made 
as economically and efficiently as it is possible 
for any expenditures to be made. The foregoing 
paragraphs do not uphold the theory that we 
can tax ourselves rich, but that taxation for 
legitimate and necessary governmental services 
does not impoverish a people. The whole ques- 
tion appears to rest in the determination of 
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extra measure of economy. 
price range of ordinary floor coverings — its long-life endur- 
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Tile-Tex 


Resilient Floor Tile 


 —_—— in a floor is measured not only by first cost, 
bui by tenure of service and upkeep costs as well. 
By every standard, Tile-Tex Resilient Floor Tile gives an 


It’s a resilient floor tile in the 


ance is free from conditioning or repairs — it is silent, sanitary, 
and resistant to wear, fire, and dampness — it offers charm 
and beauty with a wide range of patterns and color schemes. 

That’s why so many of America’s schools use Tile-Tex — 


that’s why it merits your prompt investigation. 


booklet — today! 


whether the general welfare will be better served 
by leaving the money in the hands of the in- 
dividuals composing society or by collecting 
that money to be spent for the common good. 

In the City of New York, the class size in 
the schools is very large and there are thou- 
sands of eligibles on the waiting list who have 
not received teaching appointments. If some of 
the eligibles are appointed to reduce class size 
and improve conditions in the schools, would 
the community as a whole be impoverished, if 
the burden of support were equitably spread 
over the community in accordance with the 
criterion of ability to pay? 

The argument that increased taxation is nec- 
essarily bad, or necessarily has a detrimental 
effect upon industry, appears to be essentially 
fallacious. Taxes are not good in themselves. 
The opinion of writers that taxation should 
be kept to a minimum, is sound, but while there 
are people in our country with the ability to 
support additional taxation and there are so- 
cial services which should be rendered, the sole 
test as to whether taxes should be collected for 
any particular service is whether in the long 
run it will be for the greatest benefit to all. 


THE ARCHITECT’S CONTRACT 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
chitects. For this reason, I believe it would be 
a wise policy for the board to save the 10 per 
cent fee and leave the selection and purchase of 
the equipment up to its superintendent. 

Item 44 relative to the arbitration of disputes 
that might arise in a school-building situation 
is very important. If the architect selects one 
arbitrator and the board a second. these two 
are likely to choose a third that will be broad- 
minded and fair in settling any question that 
is in dispute. These three arbitrators should 
have no financial interest in the contract or 
business affairs of either the architect or the 


1233 McKinley Avenue 


The Tile-Tex Company 


Write for free 


Chicago Heights, II. 





board of education. They should be wholly 
neutral and unbiased and should bear this in 
mind continually when working for a solution 
to a question in dispute. 

The matter of having successors, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, of the owner and 
architect, assume contractual obligations of the 





owner or architect in case of death or disabil- 


ity, is highly important. This contract enables 
the board to require from the successor or as- 
signs of the architect, in case of his death, a 
fulfillment of his contract. The clause is also 
important in a case where the board might have 
paid the architect three fifths of his fee with 
the building only one third finished. It protects 
the architect in the case of an upheaval in the 
school district, where a majority of the mem- 
bers of the board are thrown out of office be- 
fore the completion of the building, and are 
succeeded by a group of people who might not 
see the project carried through. 

The other items listed in this form that have 
not been elaborated upon in this article should 
be included in the contract in order to protect 
the professional status of the architect. Above: 
all, the taxpaying citizens of a community, who 
depend upon the board to safeguard the funds 
being used for the construction of public 
schools, should be protected. 


COMPARING COSTS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AND ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


school pupil-cost ratio itself an index of efficien- 
cy, for it is evident that schools may vary 
either above or below the standard because of 
limitations or excesses in the school program. 
It is, rather, a point of departure from which 4 
careful study can be made of the educational 
costs and returns in the community. 
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HE THOUGHT THEY NEEDED NEW FIXTURES 





UNTIL HE FOUND WHAT THESE 


IT'S THOSE TOILET ROOM FIXTURES AGAIN 
SIR, WE ROD THE LAVATORY DRAINS EVERY 
DAY, STILL THEY'RE CLOGGED, AND TOILETS 
ARE SO BADLY RUST-STAINED WE CANT 
GET THEM CLEAN 


AGAIN? I'M AFRAID WE NEED 
NEW FIXTURES, BUT | DONT 
SEE HOW WE CAN AFFORD 


) OPENS CLOGGED DRAINS 


7 
i 


\ PIPE CLEANI® 


ey 


ie 


THE STUDENT LOOKS AT HIS 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 28) 





This necessity of clearing the halls is one of them. 
It is a traffic problem that cannot be avoided. If and 
when we get our new building, with wider halls and 
more of them, the “student council” may care to take 
over the responsibility of keeping the halls clear. We 
can talk about that when the time comes. 

The 15-minute bell has been enforced good-naturedly. 
There have been very few penalties — perhaps too 
few. Freedom has been allowed in the various rooms. 
Most of the teachers allow visitors to come to their 
rooms during the 15-minute period. Those of you who 
may not wish to go so early to class should watch 
the following points: (1) Do not come to school so 
early at noon. (2) Do not stay outside until the 5- 
minute bells rings, as the rule does not apply to peo- 
ple until they come inside the building. (3) If the 
thirty or forty who habitually wait to be moved would 
go along to class, there would be no need for facultv 
members to be out in the hall at all. Most of the 
students move along just about as they are supposed 
to. 

Good Points of Flathead 


You know in a general way that Flathead County 
High School enjoys a good reputation. Let us be a 
little more specific and put down some of the points 
about our school which are considered to be laudable: 

1. The school has received a great deal of worth- 
while publicity during the past several years. In 1929 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, in one of his editorials 
gave special attention to Flathead. Here is one of his 
Statements: “Out in northwestern Montana is a great 


institution known as the Flathead County High 
School.” 
Three years ago Professor Emery N. Ferriss, of 


Cornell, representing the nation-wide high-school sur- 
vey undertaken by the Federal Office of Education, 
made a personal visit to Flathead. Altogether he 
visited but twenty schools out of a total of at least 
10,000 so-called “rural high schools” in America. Flat- 
head was the farthest point west. 

Mr. Richard Hale, of the Graduate Department of 
Cornell University, made a comparative study four 
years ago of Flathead County High School and a 
consolidated high school of the same size in California. 
In spite of the fact that Flathead spent less than one 
hundred dollars per pupil and the California school 
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and Bingo, you can show washrooms that are a credit 
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almost twice that, Mr. Hale’s conclusion was that 
Flathead is at least equal to the other on the basis 
of service rendered. 

The School Executives Magazine five years ago 
asked fcr a description of this high school, and this 
write-up, several pages in length, was printed in the 
July, 1929, issue. In his introduction the editor wrote. 
“Can anyone read this article and not feel, somehow, 
that the officials and the faculty are making an un- 
usual school, not only of the northwest but of all 
geographical regions?” 

Dr. W. J. Cooper, recently the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has asked Flathead to participate in an 
educational survey as one of “a selected numbcr of 
secondary schools in smaller communities and rural 
areas that are outstanding because of the exceilent 
character of their work.” 

Our part-time industrial plan is quoted and followed 
in several cities and states. Three years ago the 
National Kiwanis Magazine devoted several pages to 
the Flathead plan. 

The nation-wide survey of secondary schools has 
just been completed. One section of the report entitled, 
“Smaller Secondary Schools,’ makes a study of the 
American high schools under one thousand in enroll- 
ment. Flathead received more space in this pamphlet 
than any other high school. 

2. This high school has always lived within its in- 
come. This was true during prosperity as well as dur- 
ing the depression. Generally speaking, there is no 
high school in the northwest which has given educa- 
tion to its people at a smaller per student cost. This 
may or may not be something to brag about. There 
may be something to the viewpoint that Flathead has 
been too niggardly in its expenses. 

3. The spirit of change and progress is kept reason- 
ably alive in this school. Conscientious attempts are 
under way all the time to keep the school from getting 
into the famous rut. The faculty-student committees 
at work now on various phases of student activity 
are evidence of this. 

4. Our course of study and curriculum accords 
fairly well with modern ideas of what a school shculd 
offer. There is a continual effort on the part of faculty 
members to sift the material offered in the various 
courses, to eliminate that which is merely traditional 
and to add material that is alive and up-to-date. In 
the case of college-entrance subjects, an attempt is 
made to make these valuable for other purposes. Gen- 
erally speaking, the greatest emphasis is placed upon 
the social studies, on citizenship, on the practical 
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aspects of English, and on an understanding of science. 

5. Flathead is not a college-entrance institution. 
Most of our students will not attend colleges, Their 
training will end with Flathead. But those who will 
attend college can get at Flathead the requirements 
that are needed. 

6. A reasonable amount of direct vocational train- 
ing is offered, and a considerable amount of voca- 
tional guidance. Our leading vocational departments 
are the “industrial codperative,” the “agricultural,” 
and the “commercial” departments. In a certain sense 
the home-economics department is vocational. It must 
be remembered that the best vocational training one 
can get is the development of an ability to get along 
with people. The ability to use English well is also 
important for almost any vocation. 

7. Flathead attempts to give opportunities for the 
development of hobbies and leisure-time interests. For 
instance, consider our music, journalism, certain 
phases of science, opportunities for creative writing, 
public speaking, dramatics, athletics, etc. 


Some of Our Weaknesses 


Here again let us list some of the points where we 
may be falling down. In general, we may as well ad- 
mit that some day there may be high schools which 
are fully twice as effective as the schools of today. 
But it can be said that the progressive high school is 
as efficient and as serviceable as is almost any other 
public institution in society. 

1. Flathead does not offer enough of physical edu- 
cation or manual arts. There probably should be more 
work in the foreign languages. There may be some of 
our present courses which are not kept fully up to 
date. 

2. This particular year, especially the last two 
months, there has been a feeling that student activities 
are not carried on as energetically as they should be, 
that there is a lack of student leadership and in a 
willingness to work for the school. It is because of this 
charge that the studies mentioned above have been 
undertaken by faculty-student committees. 

3. Perhaps we should have better athletic teams, 
especially in basketball. Generally speaking, our foot- 
ball teams have done well enough the past few vears, 
and, of course, basketball depends on gymnasium 
facilities. We should probably make a better showing 
in track than we have made the past few years. 

4. There should be better ways of reaching the in- 
dividual student and of giving him what he needs. 
What he needs may not necessarily be what he wants, 
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however. In general there should be more atiention to 
individual interests and abilities. Perhaps there cannot 
be much improvement on this point until we can 
afford a larger corps of teachers. 


What is Expected of Faculty Members 


Teachers must be fair, otherwise they shouldn’t be 
in this or any other school. They must be fair as to 
grades, excuses, not holding grudges, telling students 
directly and courteously of their faults. But don’t be 
too sure that you are always in a position to under- 
stand whether or not a certain teacher is fair. There 
is probably a difference of opinion and your opinion 
may be a little warped. If you get to thinking that a 
certain teacher is very unkind or unfair, you might 
remember that the teacher himself is not always 
treated fairly. And you mustn’t expect a_ teacher 
always to make perfectly fair decisions any more than 
you would expect this of your father, or of the mayor 
of the city, or the governor of the state. 

Faculty members should retain a lively interest in 
those activities which interest youth. Many folks out 
in the world have become bitter and uncharitable 
toward the failings and desires of young people. In 
this school we expect our teachers to show a reason- 
able amount of interest in a variety of student activ- 
ities — forensic,. musical, literary, journalistic, and 
athletic. They should attend these events whenever 
possible, although it is unfair to expect a teacher to 
be at every game, play, or program, We expect our 
teachers in Flathead to be interested in the whole in- 
stitution, not in just one little unit of it. 

Students should certainly not expect all teachers to 
look or act the same. There are personality differences 
among teachers as well as among students. Some show 
their feelings more than others, some are more per- 
sonal than others, some are more dynamic, some are 
more tempermental. They differ in their methods of 
securing discipline. This is well, for a school needs a 
variety of teachers and teaching. 

Teachers are not above criticism, but they should 
be above unfair and unconsidered criticism. It isn’t 
fair to be hasty in judging a teacher any more than 
it is fair for a teacher to be hasty in judging a student. 


School Spirit 


Perhaps nothing about school is more talked or 
written about than this so-called “school spirit.” All 
schools are all the time wondering about their school 
spirit, and it is well that they should. In general there 
are two kinds of school spirit: (1) noise and enthus- 
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iasm in connection with the interscholastic activities, 
and (2) the general morale of the entire school which 
may not express itself at all in noise-making. In fact, 
it is often just the opposite. School spirit in this 
broader sense does not pertain altogether to extra- 
curricular activities. Years ago, before there were any 
of these activities, there were schools which ranked 
high in morale and spirit. School spirit includes one’s 
general attitude toward his school, faculty, and feliow 
students. How unselfish is this attitude? How much 
of his own pleasure and ambition is he willing to 
sacrifice in order that his club or his team or his 
school may benefit? From one viewpoint school spirit 
is a matter of working together to make a better 
school; from another, it is a matter of pzide in the 
accomplishment of the school; from still another view- 
point it is a matter of willingness to give of oneself to 
the group or to the school. This is the same spirit that 
makes a good community or a great nation. Several 
years ago a student and faculty committee in this 
school worked out the following standards under 
“sportsmanship and school spirit”: 

In contests, does he win without becoming unduly 
conceited ? 

Does he lose without becoming grouchy or giving 
alibis ? 

Does he take a penalty gracefully? Or at least ap- 
peal his case courteously ? 

Does he treat his opponents with courtesy? 

Does he do his best, regardless of outcome? 

Does he stand for fair play in games, and discus- 
sion? 

Does he stand criticism and jokes at his expense 
pleasantly ? 

Does he take pride in the scholarship standards, 
forensic and literary exploits, and athletics of his class 
and school? 

Does he 
affairs ? 

Does he show his school spirit by doing rather than 
by shouting? 

Does he give in gracefully to the will of the ma- 
jority ? 


attend a reasonable number of school 


Athletics 


Athletics plays a very important part in school life 
because it gets into our blood and stirs our feelings 
and emotions. It appeals to instincts which are more 
or less fundamental and primitive. A football game 
is much more exciting, for instance, than a report in 
history or an examination in chemistry. Athletics has 
possibilities for good or for bad. Rightly supervised 
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and coached it can be made to create pride in the 
school, to demonstrate lessons in sportsmanship, to 
teach the art of give-and-take. A good program of 
athletics is worthy of the support of every student. 
In fact, a healthy interest in athletics is almost essen- 
tial to a well-balanced school spirit. The best results 
are felt, however, when the program of sports in- 
cludes a large number of students as participants, not 
just spectators. 

Noise and yelling are natural at games. Noise in 
connection with athletics is essential, but that isn’t all 
there is to school spirit by any means. 


Suggested Things to Talk About 


1. Should there be more participation in control of 
discipline in this high school — discipline in the study 
hall, library, halls? If so, how would this control be 
exercised? Through the student council ? 

2. If our assemblies are not altogether satisfactory, 
how would you want to change them? What sort of 
program would you want, bearing in mind the gen- 
eral fact that school assemblies must accord with edu- 
cational purposes? Would you like to have more group 
singing in assembly? Would you want more “yell 
assemblies” than you have now been having? If so, 
how often would you want them? 

3. Would you like more homeroom meetings than 
you have been having? If so, what are some of the 
matters you would like to take up in these home- 
rooms? Should there be representatives of the home- 
rooms in the student council ? 

4. Are you reasonably well satisfied with our pres- 
ent system of parties and social affairs? Generally 
speaking, each organization is allowed one social affair 
during the semester, if wanted. Our social affairs are 
almost altogether a matter of dancing. Should there: 
be more of other types of entertainment ? If so, what? 

5. As to the classroom work do you feel, generally 
speaking, that you have too much homework or not 
enough? Considering the size of the classes and the 
number of students the teacher meets daily, do you 
feel that the individual student receives enough atten- 
tion? 

Have you other suggestions to make or improve- 
ments to offer? 

NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

@ Mr. Everett A. McCorp, a member of the school board of 
Davidson County, Tenn., died suddenly in the offices of the 
county board of education on July 28, following an attack of 
heart disease. 

@ Mr. James Bonar has retired as superintendent of buildings 
for the Pittsburgh city school system after many years of service. 
He has been succeeded by Mr. C. L. Woorpripce. 
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3. Typical classroom show- 
ing the new money-saving 
method of installing four 
lighting units. 


4. These four units illumi- 
nate the desk tops as 
brightly as do the six more 
widely spaced units—at a 
material saving. 


1. Typical classroom show- 
ing ordinary arrangement 
of six lighting units. 


2. The six units, as usually 
installed, waste light by 
illuminating the aisles and 
walls as brightly as the 
desk tops. 









































HOLOPHANE REFLECTOR-REFRACTOR 


This efficient and attractive unit is well adapted to the money-saving four- 
cutlet method. Its distribution of light is illustrated in Diagram No. 4. 


A Money-Saving’ Method 


for 
RE-LIGHTING CLASSROOMS 


a lighting outlets per classroom, when arranged with 

respect to the working area, rather than the entire room, 
can be made to deliver as much light on the desks as the 
standard six-outlet layout which is based on room dimensions, 
and distributes unneeded light over aisles and walls. In this 
way a saving can be effected in both initial and operating 
costs which makes possible many re-lighting programs which 


would be out of reach on the basis of six outlets per room. 


For every area in your school—indoor and outdoor—there is a 
Holophane unit specifically adapted to provide the most appro- 
priate illumination, at the lowest operating cost. A highly spe- 
cialized engineering department is maintained for the sole 
purpose of giving free planning and specification service on 
lighting. Just state your problem, and leave the solution to 
Holophane.— Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. Offices also in Toronto, Canada. Works, Newark, O. 


Illumination Service Since 1898. 


Am HOLOPH ANE 
ee PLANNED LIGHTING 





Trade§ Mark 


produces the greatest amount of useful lighl 
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WHICH 
‘OF THESE BUILDINGS IS SAFER2 


| The modern school building is designed for utmost 
| safety. Yet in spite of its fire-proof construction, its 
| sprinkler system, its alarm bells and other safeguards 
against accident, it may be more dangerous, upon 
occasion, than the “little red schoolhouse.” A failure 
in the electric current supply, plunging a crowded 
assembly room in darkness, is far more hazardous 
in the larger building. 


Power interruptions do occur, through storms, 

fires, accidents, even though utility companies exer- 

cise every precaution to prevent them. Responsibility 
for the safety of schools cannot rest on their shoulders. 
Danger of fire, panic or injury is easily avoided by 
equipping a school with an Exide Emergency Lighting 
Battery System. It operates instantly and automati- 
cally upon failure in the normal current supply. 
Prices are nominal — from $150 up. Write for the 
new bulletin on emergency lighting protection. 


Exide 
Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
150“ 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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SELF-CLOSING 


A slight ‘‘Push’’ and the 
top swings open. Then it 
silently swings back and 
closes again. Nothing to 
get out of order or adjust. 


SANITARY 


The contour is smooth — 
its surface easy to keep 
clean. Waste may be re- 
moved without coming in 
contact with either the 
receptacle or the hands of 
employees. 


Convenient sizes and a 
variety of finishes. Send 
for further information and 
attractive prices. 





USED IN: 


Toilet Rooms, Corridors, Class- 
rooms, Laboratories, Cafeterias, 
Grounds and elsewhere. 


Solar- Sturges Mfs. Co. 


Melrose Park, « 











Illinois 





New Melrose High School, Melrose, Mass., 
139 rolls of Cabot’s Triple-Ply Waterproof Quilt used for Sound-Deadening ceilings. 


J. Williams Beal Sons, Architects, Boston. 







Silence In Classrooms 


For many years past Cabot’s Quilt has demonstrated its effective- 
ness in preserving silence in school, class and practice rooms. It 
is exceedingly resistant to the passage of sound, and is not subject 
to deterioration through decay, packing down or chemical effects. 
The first cost is exceedingly low and because of its flexibility and 
lightness, Cabot’s Insulating Quilt can be applied with a minimum 
of expense. 








Full information will be furnished on receipt of coupon below. 


Cabot’s “Quilt” 


Sound proofs Floors and Partitions in Schools 







Ya 


141 Mick STREET, Boston, Mass. 


(YIN 





Yay’ 










Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet on Sound-Deadening 
in School-houses. 
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SAFE! pesicn APPROVED 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNA. 
Department of Labor & Industry 


SAFETY is the dominant feature of 


Wayne Steel Portable 
Grandstands. Their exclusive patented de- 


THE NEW 


WAYNE 





“TYPE G” STAND 


is the last word in port- 
able mass seating. 


sign completely meets the rigid require- 
ments of the Penna. Grandstand Regulations: 





ORDER NOW FOR FALL GAMES! 


WAYNE IRON WORKS PENNA’ 





The FIRST WORD 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 





M over No. 122 Wall 
Fountain embodies the ac- 
cepted Rundle-Spence stand- 
ards and incorporates new features of economy and 
beauty. It has an angle stream non-squirting jet that 
does not allow back flow of water. The nozzle has 
been placed above the rim of bowl to prevent con- 
tamination if drain clogs. Your students secure a 
sanitary drink, always. 

The trouble-free service and water volume regulator 
of the No. 122 assure true economy. The mechanical 
operation is perfect. 

Available in six colors, this model will harmonize 
with any school interior. We have other designs in 
wall and pedestal type to meet every school require- 
ment. 







































Send for specifications and a catalog of our complete line. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MEG. Co. 


445 North Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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school lockers. 








country’s largest and finest schools. 





















YALE COMBINATION LOCKER LOCKS— 


with or without emergency key. 


emergency key. 















LOCKER LOCKS 


BRING YOUR LOCKER SYSTEM UP-TO-DATE 


OR greater security and convenience, 

use YALE Locker Locks on your 
They are made both 
for original equipment and replacement on 
all makes and all types of lockers, old and 
new. YALE locks are now protecting the 
student’s personal property in many of the 





YALE COMBINATION PADLOCKS — with or without 


YALE LOCKER LOCKS—Pin tumbler or grooved key. 
YALE PADLOCKS—Master-keyed in groups. 


Write us your requirements and let us send you an estimate. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN, U. S. A. 
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Send for 
Catalog G-2 
of 
Gymnasium 
Equipment 





built-in type, 


3530 DEKALB ST. 













GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


A line of Gymnasium Equipment to completely 
equip the modern gymnasium — backed by over 
half-a-century of specialized manufacturing ex- 
perience. 


MEDART Engineering Service is at your disposal 
in planning the most efficient and economical 
installation of equipment. 


Also manufacturers of Basketball Backstops, Play- 
ground Apparatus, Steel Lockers and Steel Cabi- 
nets. Catalogs of any of these lines sent free on 
request. 






FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


» » » » » 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 








PUBLICATIONS 
Children’s Drawings of the Human Figure 

By Helen Ann Zesbaugh. Paper, 76 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill. Interest in the graphic and plastic arts centers around the 
subject of figure drawing. The representation of the human figure 
by artists has progressed through every period of past and con- 
temporary art, from prehistoric to modern times. 

The present booklet is the result of long study and research 
into the drawing interests of children. It involved an analysis 
of the interests, abilities, and difficulties of children in the 
various grades of the elementary school. The study was limited 
to the drawing of one specific type of figure to simplify the 
technique of analysis and to permit the use of objective stand- 
ards in arriving at conclusions. Special attention was given to 
the various ways in which children drew the figure. Eight 
thousand drawings of the postman by children were analyzed 
and classified into ‘schematic’? types. The school grades at 
which marked characteristics appeared were noted, and the 
nature and kind of difficulties encountered by children were 
carefully studied. 

The results of the study bring out the conclusions that the 
drawing of even a single object should be attempted only after 
having determined the nature of the interests and difficulties 
of the particular group of children concerned; that children’s 
interests, no matter how crudely expressed, should be fostered 
and encouraged through the inevitable stages before facility in 
skilful expression can be attained; that adequate teaching must 
be based on purposes and methods arrived at through objective 
and scientific study of the problems in relation to the child. 
The school exists for the child and the teacher should determine 
the nature of his interests and abilities in planning her teach- 
ing procedure. A rather complete bibliography on the subject 
is found at the close of the booklet. 

Visualized Modern History 

By Philip Dorf. Paper, 256 pages and 50 illustrations and 
niaps. American Book Company, New York and Chicago. This 
book has been prepared to meet the need for a concise and up- 
to-date text in Modern History. It aims to aid the student to 
obtain a clear and comprehensive view of the historical field from 
the French Revolution to date, and to serve as a medium for 
reviewing the year’s work. Among the topics treated are the 
French Revolution, the Napoleonic period, the growth of de- 
mocracy and nationalism, roots of the world war, effects of the 
world war and the peace movement. The subject matter con- 
forms to the requirements of the New York State Department 
of Education and the College Entrance Examination Board and 
18 presented topically to provide the student with a coherent 
Picture of the significance and importance of historical events. 
The language used is clear, concise, and forceful. There are 
fifty cartoons and charts, a number of appropriate maps, lists 
of questions and tests at the end of each chapter, and an ap- 


pendix containing a glossary of terms, biographical notes, a 
classified bibliography, and complete regents’ examination 
questions. 


My Geography Workbook 

By Frances Carpenter. Paper, 96 pages. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago. This book is one of a series, ‘Our 
World and Ourselves,” and offers projects for use with “Our 
Neighbors Near and Far.”’ The exercises combine map studies, 








memory drills, and thought-provoking problems with tests of 
the new type. 
Directed Geography Study 

Book Three. By Robert M. Brown and Mary Tucker Thorp. 
Paper, 128 pages, illustrated. Price, 52 pages. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This problem, project, and question book is the out-growth 
of a tested theory worked out during continued classroom use. 
It is planned for use with any textbook as a practical means of 
guiding pupil activities and directing purposeful study along the 
unit-study method. It provides either a one- or a_ two-year 
course for grades seven to nine and includes a series of unit 
problems outlined in exercises to be done by the pupil. In prac- 
tical operation, it is flexible, permitting adaptation to the ability 
of the pupils, and gives scope to the initiative of the teacher. 
The summary offers new-type tests of the completion, multiple 
choice, and other forms. Space is provided for the pupil’s notes 
and original work. There are many outline maps, accurate and 
clearly drawn. 


A Critical Study of the Individual Reports Made by Kansas 

Administrators to Parents 

By Mary R. Williams. Paper, 32 
1934, of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
pamphlet is a report on a study 
the State of Kansas and represents every level from the first 
grade through the high school. The study had for its aim to 
evaluate as well as to analyze the report forms and to study 
the various problems involved in report making. The findings 
indicate that there is a complete lack of uniformity in the 
report cards used by school officials, and that there is need of 
a central clearing house to bring some semblance of order out 
of the lack of uniformity now prevailing. Certain dimensions 
and forms of cards are more desirable from an economic stand- 
point, and the marks should have more comprehensive meaning. 


A Graphic Report of the School System of Attleboro, Mass., 

for the year 1933 

Lewis A. Fales, Superintendent of Schools. The report aims to 
show the rank of the local school system in valuation per pupil, 
per-pupil cost, increase in membership, and valuation of school 
buildings. The report is made up entirely of excellent graphs. 
The Alpha Individual Arithmetics 

Book eight, Part I. Paper, 186 pages. Price, 48 cents. Ginn 
& Company, Boston, Mass. This book offers practical work in 
‘a complete and unified text, workbook, test series.”” The book 
offers material which conforms to the modern method of teach- 
ing mathematics, comprising formulas, graphical representation, 
and graphs of statistics and functions. This organization of ma- 
terial is abundantly evident in this book of the Alpha series. 
The subject matter presents material in fractions, percentage, 
areas and volumes, squares and square roots, ratio and propor- 
tion, formulas, equations, and definitions and symbols. 

The material includes a study of mathematical relationships. 
Numerals have been eliminated by means of abundant exercises 
in the construction and interpretation of formulas, which serve 
as a prelude to the exercises in evaluating formulas. From the 
very outset, the pupil is directed to an understanding of these 
relationships rather than to the mere manipulation of technical 
symbols. The work with formulas and simple algebraic equations 
is not an interruption to the work in arithmetic and geometry 


pages. Bulletin No. 6, June, 
College, Emporia, Kans. The 
of 300 report cards used in 


but is an effective aid to both. The teacher will find the book 
of great help in teaching mathematics to younger pupils. 
Standards for State and Local Compulsory School-Attendance 

Service 

By John Leslie Lawing. Paper, 105 pages. 
Forum Print Shop, Maryville, Mo. 

A report of a study made to determine how the laws enacted 
by the state differ with regard to attendance requirements, to 
discover what agencies have been provided to control the at- 
tendance service, to discover the methods used for successful en- 
forcement of attendance laws, and to outline desirable attendanc:- 
law requirements and methods of enforcement. The results 0 
the study are presented in the chapters on foundations for te 
study of attendance service, the status of attendance laws, state 
and local agencies for the control of attendance laws, provision 
for attendance enforcement, merits of agenciés established ‘or 
enforcing attendance, and the working out of a method for at- 
tendance enforcement. A valuable contribution which shou'd 
assist in raising legislative as well as administrative standards. 
Music in Rural Education 

By Osburne McConathy, W. O. 
M. E. Bray. Cloth, 304 pages. 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

In an attempt to make a program in music practicable ‘or 
one- or two-room schools the authors of The Music Hour (o-e- 
book course) have compiled this efcellent handbook fo: h> 
teacher. It presents four plans: the rote plan, the project p:cn 
the chorus plan, and the monthly outline plan. The first is st 
down as a minimum essential which any teacher, with th: a:d 
oi this handbook, the textbook (The Music Hour), and correlated 
phonograph records can accomplish. In addition to a detailed 
presentation of these plans, the book includes a great ‘dea' of 
useful information for teachers in any kind of school who under- 
stand their duty in making music a part of the school and of 
the lives of their pupils. 

The Current Status of the Kindergarten 

Paper, 15 pages. Price, 15 cents. Published by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, Washington, D. 
C. A report on an extensive survey of the kindergarten, cover- 
ing expenditures, salaries, supplies and equipment, classes, en- 
rollments, attendance, and term length. The findings indicate that 
curtailments and reductions in kindergarten service since 1930 
are primarily the result of the economic situation. The future 
of the kindergarten will depend largely on whether the kin- 
dergarten is regarded as an integral part of a modern schoo! 
system, or as a nonessential extra. In spite of drastic reductions, 
sufficient evidence was found to give hope that the kindergarten 
will eventually experience a quick recovery. 
Getting Acquainted with Yeur Children 

By James W. Howard. Paper, 64 pages. 
Leisure League of America. New York N. 

The author who is director of the Child Guidance Clinic at 
Montclair, N. J., arrues that parents should study their children, 
should attempt to understand the viewpoints of their children, 
and should utilize in the manavement and training of the child, 
the same careful attention that they apply in their important 
duties of life. The work contains much practical information 
and good advice, but the author does not seem to have a clear- 
cut philosophy of life and he fails to clearly distinguish as be- 
tween very young children, children in te preadolescent age, 
and adolescents. 


Published by the 


and 
and 


Meissner, 
$1.20. 


E. B. Birge, 
Silver, Burdett 


Price, 25 cents. The 
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Another Modern School Selects Berloy 


OCKER equipment in the new Pompton 
[ Lakes, New Jersey High School is all 
Berloy-built to withstand hard usage as 
long as this stately structure endures. But 
life-time service is not the only reason for 
the installation of nearly 2,000,000 Berloy 
Lockers in more than 20,000 separate 
institutions. Berloy Lockers are built of 
highest grade materials fabricated by ex- 
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pert craftsmen. Made in types, sizes and 
finishes to meet every requirement, they 
give extra capacity, are well ventilated, 
have improved locking feature, and sturdy 
doors that operate quietly. »» Without 
obligation, a Berloy engineer will be 
sent anywhere, anytime to help you plan 
an efficient and economical locker instal- 
lation. Write to 
































THE TRUTH ABOUT SCHOOL 
FINANCE 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


geographical distribution of these centers of in- 
formation, all tend to the logical conclusion 
that a compilation of these educational finan- 
cial statistics gives definite and pertinent facts 
concerning each district in comparison with 
others of its size, and in comparison with con- 
ditions in the United States as a whole. 

The table is simple in operation. Suppose I 
wish to compare my own city, Spokane, to the 
next twenty smaller and the next twenty larger 
cities in population. In the table, Spokane ranks 
twenty-second in the list in population. How 
does it rank in each of the other items? Spo- 
kane stands fifth from the smallest in assessed 
valuation, nineteenth from the smallest in av- 
erage daily attendance, fifth from the smallest 
in taxed wealth back of each child in average 
daily attendance, fourteenth from the lowest in 
actual wealth back of each child, fourth from 
the lowest in bonded indebtedness, fifth from 
the lowest in per-capita bonded indebtedness, 
second from the lowest in maximum salaries for 
high-school teachers, fourth from the lowest in 
average salaries paid high-school teachers, and 
so on. Why should my community rank twenty- 
second in population and far below that in al- 
most every other item? Is it unsound to argue 
that a city school system should occupy a posi- 
tion in all items fairly near its rank in popula- 
tion? . 

If the careful reader or student chooses to 
compare his own situation with others above 
or below in the list, he can do so by going 
through a process similar to the one outlined 
above. 

I have made no attempt at analysis. How- 
ever, questions have occurred to me which I 


New Junior- Senior High School, Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. Hacker and Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 
—F. & C. Haerter, Contractor, West New York, New Jersey. This beautiful, modern high school is equipped throughout 
with Berloy Steel Lockers — recessed type SS in corridors and the free-standing type (see illustration) in gymnasium. 









THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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board in Long Beach, California, pay $177 an- 
nually to educate a high-school pupil, while an- 
other school board in Jacksonville, Florida, 
pays $47 for a similar job? (Or is it a similar 
job?) Why should Albany, New York, pay 
$132 annually for the education of each grade- 
school pupil, while a neighboring city, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, pays only $47? Why should a 
high-school teacher in Des Moines, Iowa, have 
a pupil-load of 39 at an average salary of $1,- 
823, while teachers in Minneapolis, a neighbor- 
ing city, have a pupil-load of 28 at an average 
salary of $1,855? Why should Baltimore, Mary- 
land, use 43.9 mills on a 100 per cent valuation 
for the operation of its school plant, while Spo- 
kane, Washington, uses a total of 12.1 mills on 
a 44 per cent valuation for the operation of 
school plant and bond retirement? Why should 
one city tax on a 100 per cent valuation and 
another on a 20 per cent valuation, especially 
when the former has a millage rate greater by 
50 per cent than the latter? In a city where 
the density of population is 26,643 per square 
mile, why should it cost $102 per year to edu- 
cate a high-school pupil if it costs only $102 
in another city where the density of population 
is 2,766? Why should one school district pay 
a maximum of $1,353 for a high-school teacher 
while another pays the janitor $2,300? Why 
should a city pay a high-school teacher less 
than $1,000 and at the same time pay the driver 
of a garbage truck $1,560? Many other ques- 
tions arise, but the above suffice. 

Is there an answer? Is any correlation of 
these statistics possible—or desirable? The 
data might indicate that we have no logical 
systematic method for financing the education 
of our youth. Perhaps, Topsy in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin might have said, “The financial methods 
in our school district just growed.” As so often 


FILING CABINETS 
DESKS AND TABLES 


Steel Shelving Lockers 
AUTOMOTIVE BUILT-TO-ORDER 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 

DISPLAY AND SPECIAL 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS 


BERLOY 


shall state, but not answer. Why should a school 





Office Equipment 


STORAGE CABINETS 
TRANSFERS 











happens when a thing just grows it needs some 
pruning —— some reformation. 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
but I see need for reforms in governmental fi- 
nance. Where and when shall we start? Who 
will pioneer this new frontier? Shall we con- 
tinue with our present obsolescent methods of 
taxation? Shall real property continue to bear 
the entire burden of taxation? Is it too much 
to expect each and every citizen to pay taxes 
in direct proportion to his ability to pay? Is 
there, perhaps, need for more correlation be- 
tween the states under a department of educa- 
tion? Or, shall we go the whole distance and 
have a federal system of education financed by 
the Federal Government and directed by a de- 
partment of education? Perhaps none of these 
is the solution, but it seems quite certain that 
the ox-cart method of taxation must give way 
to some method suitable to an airplane age. 

‘What is truth?” asked a misinformed public 
and would not wait for an answer. 


4 Louisville, Ky. A local accounting firm which 
audits the books of the board of education has recom- 
mended that the superintendent of schools be made 
the chief executive officer, responsible for the entire 
school administration. The auditors criticized the board 
for spending too much time on petty details and not 
enough on formulating general educational policies. 
The auditors favor the unit plan of administration as 
a substitute for the present triple-headed school-gov- 
ernment plan. 

4 Worcester, Mass. Plans have been started for the 
establishment of an ERA school for unemployed 
women of the city. A minimum of 60 women will be 
accommodated in classes and they will be provided 
with board and living quarters. The school will be 
conducted by the city, with the assistance of federal 
funds. 

4 Hempstead, N. Y. The board of education, on 
July 31, sold $350,000 worth of school bonds. The 
bonds carried an interest rate of 414 per cent and 
brought $359,330. The proceeds of the bonds are to 
be used in improving the school plant and adding to 
the school grounds. 
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NEW WHOLESALE CATALOG 


Offers Greater Values in School Supplies 


Beckley-Cardy’s newly issued Catalog of School Equipment 
and supplies at wholesale prices brings to your school much 
greater buying opportunities. The dollar for dollar wholesale 
values in this merchandise will not only surprise many buyers, 
but aid in achieving substantial budget savings for 1934-35. 


Before ordering furniture, blackboards, shades, supplies 
and teaching materials for this Fall be sure to see the values 
in this new book. 


It’s free. Just send a penny postal requesting the new 
Catalog, No. 58. 


BLACKBOARDS 


A type for every need. Ask for quo- 
tations and samples of Slatebestos, 
Slatoplate and Slaterock Black- 
boards. 


SIGHTSAVER SHADES 
Prevent eyestrain, admit fresh air. 
Instantly adjustable. Long service, 
moderate price. Samples on_re- 
quest. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 


19 E. 23rd St., Chicago 








School Scissors 
at Lowest 
Prices!! 


You will find ““PURITAN” at the 
top of the list for Specially Hard- 
ened Forged Steel Scissors—espe- 
cially made to stand up under 
abuse. 


Also better grades of forged 
steel, as well as popular priced 
items for primary grades. 


All styles and sizes, at all prices, 
for every school need. 


Samples on request — Prices 
through reliable jobbers. 


Put us on your inquiry list, and 
let us help you select the proper 
scissors for your needs. 


The ACME SHEAR COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


* 
TRADE MARK 


famous since 


1874 








| 
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ENDURING SERVICE 


The classroom is notoriously “hard” on its Pencil Sharp- 
ener. That’s why so many School Boards prefer an ALL 
STEEL Sharpener. 

The WIZARD is a veritable ‘truck horse” for service. 
Yet it’s one of the “best lookers” as well as the best in 
performance. 


Apsco Cutters that never scrape—THEY CUT. Makes 
fine, medium or blunt points. Sharpens various sizes of pen- 
cils and will stand up under the heaviest duty and the abuse 
a School Sharpener gets day after day—year after year. 


Ask your Supply House to show you APSCO’S ALL STEEL MODELS 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





Because Vul-Cot is standard in 85 per cent of the great 
public and private schools of America . . . Because Vul-Cot 
is guaranteed for five years . . . Because Vul-Cot is made of 
National H-A-R:D Vulcanized Fibre—cannot dent, bend, 
corrode or scratch like metal; cannot crack, split or splinter 
like wicker. No sharp edges. 

At Stationers and School Supply Houses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 













School Architects Directory 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 






T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U.S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 





JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 
109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 


Chicago, Illinois Michigan | 















CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 











J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 



















Newark, N. J. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a spay ot Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and issouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. sai KEOKUK, IOWA 
109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 


15 Clinton Street 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 

—Consultations— 


Middletown, N. Y. 


25 Prospect St. 








GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 






Chamber of Commerce Building 





Newark, New Jersey 






A PLANNED SCHOOL PLANT IN A 
PLANNED COMMUNITY 


(Concluded from Page 40) 






Recreational Planning 





George D. Butler, of the National Recreation 
Association of New York City, brought a mes- 
sage to the conference on “Recreational Plan- 
ning in Relation to School-Plant Planning.” 
Since the schools have definitely made training 
for leisure a part of their program, community 
recreational planning becomes even more close- 
ly bound up with the school. 
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expensive equipment. Another type of field is 
gaining in popularity; that is the neighborhood 
playfield, with games for young and old, for 
men and women — for all the people, not for 
highly trained teams. Lighting systems should 
be provided for evening play. This field may 
well be located at the senior high school, but 
if so, the school authorities should by all means 
have it available for use during out-of-school 
hours and during vacation periods. A commu- 
nity’s playgrounds should total about 25 per 
cent of its area. 

When the school building is built, it should 
be so planned and designed that it can serve 
the recreational purposes of the school and of 
the community as well. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Transporting City Pupils 


A question raised by Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools at Providence, Rhode 
Island, caused much interest and comment 
throughout the entire conference. He proposed 
that elementary schools be located out in the 
country where land is cheap and conditions are 
ideal, and that the pupils be brought to this 
school from the crowded city in busses. The 
modern plan of bringing the school to the chil- 
dren would be revolutionized by transporting 
the children to the school. 

Objections were raised by architects, who said 
that to locate schools in outlying districts would 
bring the people out to the schools, thereby ex- 
panding the city unnecessarily, with its many 
expensive services, without in any way improv- 
ing the crowded condition of the central por- 
tion. Rather, they said, we must improve the 
central portions and make them livable and at- 
tractive. Others objected on the ground that 
pupils must live in these sections; hence, to 
educate them elsewhere would serve no real 
purpose. 

The large group of school administrators, 
architects, and planning specialists went away 
from the conference with a better understand- 
ing of one another’s problems, with a realiza- 
tion of the complexity of the task that con- 
fronts all those responsible for the charting of 
society’s onward march, and with the inspira- 
tion that comes from a glimpse of what might 
be accomplished by the application of intelli- 
gence to society’s problems. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 


° 
MCGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


WALTER C. SHARP, ARCHITECT 


Member, American Institute of Architects 


Construction Building, Dallas, Tex. SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

In 37 states east of the Rockies, Dodge reports that 
during July, 331 contracts were let for educational 
buildings, involving the construction of 1,194,400 sq. 
{t. of area, and costing $7,810,100. 

In eleven states west of the Rockies contracts were 
let for six projects at a cost of $1,133,800 and three 
further contracts were reported without a statement 
of cost. A total of 29 additional school buildings to cost 
$3,579,900 were reported in preliminary stages of 
development. 






Architects 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 
2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 







Specialize in Educational Buildings 





SCHOOL BONDS ISSUED 
School-bond during the month of 


July 
totaled $29,842,945 for capital investment in the shape 
of new school-building construction and real-estate 
purchases. 

School-bond sales for temporary purposes amounted 
to $558,000. The largest issues of prominent bonds 
were as follows: 


sales 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





EE .Se.dava 0d ok neko eta eee $ 1,087,390 
DEE Gis Saka eres waosae 4,008,148 
Children’s playgrounds of from two and one- New York Dette tenet eee eee e eee eeees 16,331,790 
bot ere rare 1,419,800 

half to five and one-half acres should be pro- , 
. EI n'y Foc yaiso An ver oe eosin eae 1,303,240 
vided for every elementary school. The play- MN Sica ie VN OSES Wa WA wre Se eS 1,857,100 


ground of the elementary school should be open 
for use during out-of-school hours and during 
vacations. Where this cannot be done, the play- 
ground should be provided in a public park ad- 
joining the school, so that one playground may 
serve for both. Children cannot be expected to 
walk more than half a mile to reach the play- 
ground. 

Athletic fields of from five to 20 acres usually 
are provided for senior high schools, often with 


4 Billings, Mont. The board of education is erecting 
a junior high school and remodeling another building 
for a six-year school plant. The work is being done 
under PWA auspices and is to be completed at a cost 
of $400,000. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has asked 
the city board of estimate for permission to issue $50,- 
000 in bonds for the improvement of the South High 
School building. The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
to rebuild walls and to repair roofs and parapets. 
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The... 


MODUTROL 
SYSTEM 





To secure the greatest efficiency in heat distribution 
and ventilating, the Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol 
System was selected for the Berne Union Township School, 


Sugar Grove, Ohio, now being constructed as a P. W. A. 


project . .. The Modutrol System meets any temperature 
control requirement. It is adaptable to large or small 
schools, in new or existing buildings . . . Investigate the 


Modutrol System for your school. An investment in it is 
self-liquidating, often in a very short time. Call on the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Engineer in or near your city for 
complete information. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 2830 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 








The Berne Union Township School, Sugar 
Grove, Ohio. D.Riebel & Sons, Columbus, 
Architects. Knut Nylen, Heating Engineer. 





SELECTED ... 
FOR THIS NEW 
OHIO SCHOOL 
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Now’s The Time To Think About 
Those Combination Locks 


The question of which locks to use should 
not be decided hurriedly. MILLER RED 
DOT LOCKS will stand every test you can 
make. A sample will be sent for your in- 
spection. Compare its fine workmanship and 
quality materials with other locks offered 
today. Convince yourself that the 45 years 
experience we have had in manufacturing 
keyless locks enables us to give schools 
everything they need in a padlock. No. 29 
and No. 29S are the newest additions to a 
comprehensive line. 




















Rp WHITE 





Commercial Art Department, Illus- 
trating, Lettering, Retouching, De- | 
signing and Layouts for Catalogs, 

Folders, Magazines, Annuals—in fact 


No. 29-S —Same lock as No. 29 in steel 
case. Cadmium finish. Automatic locking 
is an important feature. 





RED DOT No. 29 


Die cast case. Cadmium The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


1 ish. ; 
Haldcome appearance 200 LOCK ST. _— Established 1889 | KENT, OHIO 


*KNAPP ANNOUNCES:— 


LOXIT 


WOOD FLOORS 


A simple, economical way to lay 
standard tongue and groove 
WOOD FLOORS without nails, 
wood sleepers or mastic. Employs 
special metal channels instead of 
wood sleepers and a cleverly de- 
signed metal clip instead of nails. 
Costs no more! 


Write for Booklet 


N EBAG O ST. | Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS.) peg omens ae 
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WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY {; 
j * ‘ 

; ( 

Room 133, First National Bank Building S ta = e K qj ul p men t / 
( / 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA { Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. | 

N s ) 
eit Service and Installation by ( 

j Experienced Personnel 

Write 

e * « ( 

{ Twin City Scenic Company | 

j 569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. ( 

( 
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= @NE LIFE is worth the cost = 
of a thousand FE? iC ES School Wardrobes ¢ Sectional Parti- 


The tions © Rolling Partitions ¢ Folding 











Human lives cannot be measured in terms of dollars. a 
value of Fence protection to school children has long been 4 | LTD ek 
an established fact. And the structural advantages of (&@ RT 
Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences have received © 2 CUM a Mater 


the unanimous approval of school authorities. 
pp For morethan a decade—manufac- 
Write for address of local Stewart office. New arte Pte rom schools through- 


Stewart catalog will be sent without obligation. 



















>, Ss THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 3a seal radius 
a) Re i ‘) 204 Stewart Block — Cincinnati, Ohio < i ATC UMC Mure Cola 
ie J ‘ 2 i ; & onany of the products listed above. 
qv fi | : , i initia 
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" (ROMs FENCES NEWCASTLE P 
AN st aT : E PRODUCTS, INC 


Wittessensy' a V4 625 South 25th Street . Newcastle, Indiana 
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Better 
Folding 
Chairs... 


for Auditorium 
and 
Classroom 
. 
22 styles to 
choose from 
* 


Write for folder 
and Prices 













The “’PRESS-TOE LOCK” 


LET’S ASK 


the world’s largest maker of hardwood floorings 


ABOUT FLOOR UPKEEP 


Valuable suggestions are now available on how to 
save money and get better results in preparing your 
floors for another year of hard wear. To receive this 
free information, simply tear out this advertisement, 


attach to your letterhead, and mail to 


E. L. BRUCE COMPANY | 


Memphis, Tenn. 













The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Ft. Wayne, ind. 
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TAB-L-ARM 














BLEACHERS 





Portable bleachers can be moved 
about easily. If used outdoors can 
be stored out of the weather dur- 
ing off seasons. 


All sizes 2 to 33 tiers high. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





A. B. Dick Completes Fifty Years in Mimeograph 
Business. The A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, IIl., 
on May 5, 1934, observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the firm. The firm was founded 
May 5, 1884, by Mr. Albert Blake Dick, who became 
its first president and who died August 15, 1934. 

The Dick multigraphing process was devised shortly 
after the coming of the typewriter as a means of 
greatly augmenting its usefulness and of speeding up 
the activities of business generally. It met a great need 
in providing an efficient and speedy means of duplicat- 
ing handwritten and typewritten forms. Previous to 
1884, several attempts had been made in England to 
achieve stencil duplication, but the results were crude 
and troublesome and hardly came into practical use. 

The Dick process was achieved with the aid of 
Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, who gave to Mr. Dick 
a license agreement to use his patent pertaining to auto- 
matic stencil duplication. He also furnished Mr. Dick 





For indoor use they can be removed 
from the gymnasium after the bas- 
ketball season, leaving floor and 
walls entirely 


clear 


Write or Wire 





FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


A text by two experienced high- 
school teachers who have a keen grasp 
on the problems of teaching the sub- 
ject and a thorough understandning 
of the newer methods of both presen- 
tation and testing. Its language is 
conversational and clear; it provides 
for individual differences; it contains 
cumulative reviews, an important and 
progressive teaching device. Send for 


a copy for ten days’ study. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 




















$1.32 


MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 





The New DeVry Theater Sound Projectors— 
For large school auditoriums and theatres. 
Years ahead of ordinary projectors 
Also 
DeVry Portable Sound Units in both 16 and 
35mm sizes. 

Manufacturers for over 20 years of Depend- 
able Motion Picture Equipment. 


ere eee A. DeVry,inc. III] Center St. Chicago 


with a device for use in coating the wax stencil sheets. 
The contribution of Mr. Edison to the mimeograph 
was fully recognized by Mr. Dick and the device be- 
came known as the Edison-Dick Mimeograph. 

In 1912 the Dermatype stencil became a new factor 
in the mimeographing process. This took the form of 
an almost indestructible sheet, tough, and capable of 
producing more than 100,000 clear copies of any type- 
written material. For twelve years it served the pur- 
pose, but in 1924, an entirely new departure was made 
in stencil composition and the Mimeotype stencil sheet 
was introduced. This sheet did not need to be moistened 
when written up as formerly and drawings can be easily 
traced upon it. 

The Dick mimeograph method has been steadily im- 
proved through the years, and its usage extended to 
perform important services to great industries, educa- 
tional institutions, financial and governmental opera- 
tions, stores, and big business. The Dick method has 
made its greatest contribution to the educational in- 
stitutions of the country, including the public and 
high schools, the univers:ties and colleges, in which the 
Dick mimeograph has been introduced to do thou- 
sands of different jobs in hundreds of different ways. 





The Dick method has made a great step forward in the 
elimination of the moistened stencil, and the progress 
made in the matter of color has been equally a for- 
ward step in mimeographing work s:nce it lends itself 
to a great variety of applications. 

The Dick institution is now housed in two distinc- 
tive and attractive factory and office buildings in Chi- 
cago, which comprise the stencil-sheet factory, the gen- 
eral manufacturing plant, and the executive offices. At 
the present time the firm has branches in practically 
every large city and has representatives throughout 
the world. 

New B. & L. Research Microscopes. The Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., has pub- 
lished a catalog of its new G and DDE types of re- 
search microscopes which are adaptable for photomi- 
crography and projection. These models are instruments 
of superior stability, balance, and rigidity and are in- 
tended to add materially to the microscopist’s work by 
increasing his efficiency and confidence in his. instru- 
ment. 

Complete information may be obtained by any in- 
structor upon request. 

(Concluded on Page 86) 
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A Good Guess 


A Canadian schoolmarm asked: “Who can name 
some things that didn’t exist fifty years ago?” A young- 
ster answered: “Automobiles, airplanes, and me.” — 
Toronto Globe. 

Professional Reading! 

Professor: “Did you find that book I assigned for 
reading to be of value?” 

Student: “Yes, sir!’ 

Professor: “What did you learn from it?” 

Student: “To avoid reading any further books of the 
author.” 


Teacher: “If Shakespeare were alive today, wouldn’t 
he be looked upon as a remarkable man?” 
Student: “I'll say so. He would be 300 years old.” 


A youth of no great attainments attended a famous 
university for three months, and then left — by request. 
But he continued to regard the institution with fond 
feeling as his alma mater. Coming back two or three 
years later, he wandered over the campus, and seeing 
a noted professor, he approached him. 

“You don’t remember me?” he inquired. 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t,” the professor replied. 

“’m Jones—an alumni,” the youth declared. 

“That’s singular,’ murmured the professor, 


and 
walked on.— Word Study. 


“Congratulations, Professor! I hear your wife has 
presented you with twins! Boys or girls?” 

“T believe one is a boy and one a girl — but it may 
be the other way round.” — Lustige Kélner Zeitung. 


Teacher: What is the difference between a fort and 
a fortress? 

Tommy Jones: A fortress is the feminine of fort and 
is, therefore, harder to silence. 


BUYERS’ NEWS 
(Concluded from page 85) 


New Royal Folding Tablet-Arm Chair. The Royal 
Metal Manufacturing Company, 1140 South Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill., has announced a new folding 
tablet-arm chair, which embodies folding-chair con- 
venience plus the utility of a tablet-arm chair. This 
new folding chair can be set up in the same time as 
an ordinary folding chair so that a gymnasium, a 
corridor, or any unused space can be quickly con- 
verted into a recitation room when desired. At the 
end of the class period, the chairs can be quickly 
folded and stored away in a minimum amount of 
space. 





NEW ROYAL FOLDING 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 


The Royal folding tablet-arm chair is of all-mctal 
construction and is practically unbreakable. It folds 
flat to within approximately 1% inches, and is 
equipped with a wood tablet arm measuring 1114 by 
24 inches. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
upon request. 

Issue New Congoleum Pattern Book. The Con- 
goleum-Nairn Company, Kearny, N. J., has issued a 
new pattern book, listing and describing new floor- 
covering patterns for the year 1934-35. 

The Congoleum Company has extended its line of 
patented Veltone Marble Designs through the creation 
of two new patterns in this group, known as “Mahog- 
any Red” and “Delft Blue.” The firm has also an- 
nounced new designs in tiled effects as found in the 
Avon and Dover patterns. Two other distinct de- 
partures are noted in the Nouvelle and Premier pat- 
terns. The new Sealex Colonial Plank patterns have 
been included in the new pattern book for the first 
time. 

School men and school architects will be especially 
interested in new solid cclors of battleship linoleums 
for school use and in the custom-cut service through 
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which special floors for kindergartens, entrance lobbies, 
offices, etc., may be arranged for. 

The Congoleum Company manufactures a complete 
line of Sealex linoleum and special floor coverings for 
schools and other public buildings. Complete informa- 
tion will be sent to any school official upon request. 


Smith-Corona Typewriter Contest. At the Inter- 
national High-School Novice Typewriting Contest, held 
on June 28, at the Century of Progress Exposition, 
Chicago, Miss Mary Burger, of Abilene, Texas, operat- 
ing an L. C. Smith typewriter, won the championship. 
In a field of 1,000 contestants, Miss Burger made a 
record of 88.3 words a minute. She is 16 years old and 
has studied typewriting for one year. The contest was 
arranged and carried out by an executive committee, 
with W. C. Maxwell, of Hinsdale, Ill., as chairman, 
and Miss Tedens as director of the awards. 


New Honeywell Weatherstat. The new Honey- 
well Weatherstat, just placed on the market by the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., is an outside control for controlling the 
four factors which affect the heat requirements of a 
building; namely, wind direction, wind velocity, solar 
radiation, and temperature. The Weatherstat is appli- 
cable to almost any type of building using steam or 
vapor furnished at a rather constant pressure, steam or 
vapor furnished intermittently by gas or oil burner, 
and hot water under forced circulation. 

The Weatherstat consists of a mass of iron sufficient 
to obtain the necessary thermal capacity; a waterproof 
housing; and a thermostatic element with the necessary 
electric contacts. The heat re- 
lease from the electrical heat- 
ing element is designed to bear 
the same relation to heat losses 
from the control housing as 
the heat release from the heat- 
ing fixtures within the bu‘ld- 
ing bears to heat losses of the 
building. Under the system, 
the temperature within the 
control housing is maintained 
at a fixed relationship, and 
the temperature in the control 
housing can be used as the 
pilot temperature or control 
temperature for the zone or 
building. 

The Weatherstat is wired so 
that when the control element 
calls for heat, the electrical 
heating element is energized 
and heat is applied to the building at the same time. 
The Weatherstat is so placed that it is subject to the 
same weather influences as the building and is equiv- 
alent to a room out of doors, with the same heat-loss 
ratio as the zone or building which it controls. 

Complete information will be available to any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 

New Multi-Use Blackboard Fixture. The Austral 
Sales Corporation, 101 Park Ave., New York City, has 
announced a multi-use blackboard fixture, a device 
which is designed to increase the functions of the 
standard classroom to make it adaptable to a variety 
of study and progressive project purposes. It obviates 
the need of individual rooms for art, music, nature 
study, craft, or other class purposes, and increases the 
ability of the teacher to impart knowledge to the pu- 
pil. The device may be used as a display board, as an 
art easel, as a display shelf and workboard, as a cor- 
ridor exhibition board, or as an ordinary blackboard, 
and can be made to conform to either a small or a 
large percentage of the area by reversing the leaf, 
bringing the cork side out. For exhibition, or for class 
instruction, the work displayed is always at the proper 
visual height. The leaf of the fixture becomes a movable 
display board by placing it in an inverted position to 
hold hooks or pegs. 





HONEYWELL 
WEATHERSTAT 








THE MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTURE 

The multi-use blackboard fixture is practical, easily 
operated, and economical in use. A substantial saving 
is effected by the elimination of individual rooms in 
new buildings, or by increasing the student capacity 
in old buildings. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 
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FREE SAMPLE! 


Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


e 
- Write today for a sample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
and more school executives 
are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.” 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Est. 1885 














FOR BETTER STAGE) ; 
EQUIPMENT * 


Ya OU ines 


— CINCINNATI,OHIO. 


Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


16 YEARS OF SERVICE 


COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


IPPINS» 





cenic Studios 
TLFFIN.OHIO 





TRADE MARK 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 

















MY VOCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK 


By Rodgers and Belman 


Forces boys and girls to study themselves to discover their 
vocational aptitudes. 20 cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. MILWAUKEE 


suery eed Pay Cheriat. 
TT A nn LAY, ae 


oT ATT 


SLATEX refinishes your Blackboards for approx. 
75¢c per Room. Write for folder 
CARBON SOLVENTS Labs., 965 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


GRAMMAR IN 
MINIATURE 


By Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and concise 
statement of the essential prin- 
ciples of grammar—splendid for 
review purposes for high school 
students. 

20 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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“CITIES RESUME 
DIPPING PENS 
IN BLACK INK” 


— financial report 





io. 49-—Rests flush with desk top 5 ; 7 
er isnomeanitem. Write 


— soit’s time for your 
pupils to begin dip- 
ping theirs in Seng- 
busch Inkwells. They 
do cost a litthe more 
initially — but they 
last so much longer 
that the final saving 


for free sample and 
offer. 


Sengbusch Self-Clos- 
ing Inkstand Co., 918 
Sengbusch Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


SENGBUSCH 
ye Foe Ae SCHOOL INKWELLS 


DisMisSs YOUR LOCKER WorrIES 
Start the Fall Right by Ordering 


Dudley Combination Locks—now 
@ No keys to lose or replace 

@ Simple, effective control by Master Chart 
@ Positive locker security 

@ Cannot be opened by picking or forcing 
@ Economically priced 

@ Sturdy, rugged construction 


For master-keyed combination locker locks specify 
the Dudley P-570 (Padlock) or the Dudley $-540 (Built- 
in Type Lock). 


one-room test 








DUDLEY 
ROTODIAL 
PADLOCK 












SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
LOCK FOR FREE 
INSPECTION 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-19, Chicago, Illinois 





National School Desks Have ProvenTheir W orth 





National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 
seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 


No. 183 
Adjustable 
Desk 





NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 


PETERSON .. . Quality 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Correctly designed and 
scientifically construct- 
ed for durabil- 
ity. Specifica- 
tions and quo- 
tations on re- 
quest, without 
obligation. 

















Write for illustrated catalog of the 
complete line. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 
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Cherokee Cleaner 





Lower dishwashing costs per thou- 
sand pieces,—that’s what you're look- 
ing for, isn’t it? And that can’t be 
accomplished by looking for the low- 
est priced dishwashing powder. 


Lower costs are, however, definitely 
guaranteed to the users of Wyandotte 
Cherokee Cleaner for machine dish- 
washing, and that means lower costs 
per thousand dishes. 


Cherokee Cleaner is all active 
cleaner. It contains no filler. It 
cleans thoroughly, rinses freely, and 
protects your dishes from brown 
stains. 


Let the Wyandotte Service Man 
show you how Cherokee Cleaner will 
save you money. 


The J.B. Ford Company 


Wyandotte s Michigan 





September, 1934 
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@ You must admit that nothing in a school plant has to take any more punishment than the floors. 
Their preservation, sanitation and maintenance is a problem worth the careful consideration of board members, superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers. 


Fortunately, methods, materials and machines for the purpose are always improving. This fall, more school floors than 
ever will have the protection of Finnell Gloss Seal No. 1. It is increasing in popularity because it is the ideal treatment 
for floors subjected to heavy traffic. It will not darken, is non-slippery, will not rubber-burn, will withstand acids and 
harsh soaps. Gymnasiums, corridors and assembly rooms particularly should have its protection. Finnell Gloss Seal 
No. 2—a little less expensive — is well suited to floors of lighter traffic. 


FINNELL PRODUCTS — to Protect, 


Preserve and Beautify Floors . . . 


If you want a penetrating sealer, Finnell Traffic Seal will provide pene- 
tration, protection and body. If you prefer a wax, you will find a com- 
plete variety in the Finnell line—paste, liquid and water waxes. Finnell 
Kote is perhaps the finest wax you can choose. Applied hot, it goes 
farther, lasts longer and provides a lustre of remarkable beauty, and 
endurance. 


There are Finnell products for filling floors, for scrubbing, mopping — 
each the result of a third of a century experience and experimentation. 


A Complete Line of Waxing, Polishing, Scrubbing Machines 


@ High speed, noiseless, powerful. A large variety of styles — motor on top, 

motor at rear, single disc, double disc, in sizes large and small. You can exactly 

suit the requirements of both building and budget from this large selection. May 

we show you? Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 809 East Street, Elkhart, 

Indiana. Canadian Distributor: Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, 
ttawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia 





State Teachers College, Montclair 


TWO BOOK SERIES 


1. Journeys Through Our World Today 
2. Our World Today 


FOUR BOOK SERIES 


1. Journeys Through Many Lands 
2. Journeys Through North America 


3. Our World Today—Europe and Europe 
Overseas 

4. Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, 
United States 


A new series promoting international understanding. 
Sets a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting 
subject matter. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 

















